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TO THE 



Right Honouf^able 
LADY FORESTER, 



OF 



If 



I LLE Y 



f^ 



R K. 



I ADAM, 

The deep interest taken by yon in 
matters relating to the past, when tending 
to elncidate opinions, manners, and customs 
in connection with the manors and estates 
of which the Right Honourable Lord Fores- 
ter is the head, together with the respect 
felt for the Forester Family, render the 
dedication of this work to your Ladyship 
an appropriate and pleasing daty. 

As Lord Forester has been pleased to in- 
timate your Ladyship's willingness to accept 
such dedication, I will only express a wish 
that the perusal of the work may afford you 
gratification. 

I have the honour to be 
Your Ladyship's obedient servant, 

John Randall. 
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The accompanying engraving is from a block used in 
" The Ceramic Art of Great Britain," by Professor 
Jewitt, F.S.A., who, speaking of the Broseley Clays, says : 
— "To the Shropshire potteries — those of the clays of 
the Severn valley, probably at Broseley — a vast nnmber 
of varieties of vessels are to be traced ; and it is in- 
teresting to know that the same bed of clay which at 
the present day produces articles of daily nse, produced 
fifteen hundred years ago the vessels for the table, &c., 
of the inhabitants of the then great neighbouring city 
of Uriconinm. In tl^e excavations which have been 
undertaken on the site of this ruined city immense 
quantities of fragments of pottery have been found, and 
with the exception of the Samian ware and the Dnrob- 
rivian ware, it is not too much, perhaps, to s^y that the 
whole, or nearly so, has been made in the Severn valley. 
Of these wares, two sorts especially are found in con- 
siderable abundance ; the one white, the other of a 
rather light red colour. The white, which is made of 
what is commonly called Broseley clay, and is rather 
coarse in texture, consists chiefly of rather handsomely 
shaped jugs or bellarmine-shaped vessels, of different- 
sizes' of Mortaria ; and of bowls of different shapes and 
sizes, which are often painted with stripes of red and 
yellow. The other variety, the red Bomano- Salopian 
v/a*'e, is also made from one of the clays of the Severn 
Valley, but is of finer texture, and consists principally 
of jogs not dissimilar to those in the white ware, except 
in a very different form of mouth ; and of bowl-shaped 
colanders." 

A group of this Eomano- Salopian ware, from the 
Cemetery at Uriconium, is given on the next page. 
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ERRATA. 

For Daniel read John Doughty, page 203. 

For Toxteth read Croxton, p. 285. 

For W. O. read James Foster, p. 40. 

For does read close, p. 84. 

One or two similar errors detected at the time will be found cot< 
rected on the sheets following ; but there are others, consisting of 
the substitution of wrong letters by the printer, which the reader 
will detect, as n for m in criminals, p. 41; n for u in unhealthy, 
p. 52; a for i in malice, p. 113; and i for t in with, p. 284; efor 
a in mansion, p. 114 ; and for Coalfild read Coalfield, p. 126. 
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BEOSELE Y : 
Its Past and Present Aspects. 




IKE many other places, of little impoi-tance 
in themselves, Broseley is known to very 
many inhabitants in distant parts of ihe 
kingdom who have neither seen nor ejipeot to see 
it. Its modern aspect probably would scarcely 
answer to the conceptions formed of it, not that 

, it is not an improved, a neat, and respeciable lltiile 

town enough, but because some of its indus- 
trial features are no longer what they once were. 
Por such a sketch therefore as may fairly be sup- 
posed to comprehend what it was and now is, it is 
essential that we dive a little into the boary and 
mediadval past, and then, as a connecting link^ 

\ notice such of its features as we ourselves can 

remember, although such as now no longer exisL. 

Broseley, it is true, has no ancient structures 
or ivied ruins to tempt the class of students Pope 
in ponderous phrase sarcastically described in the 
well known lines : — 

" With sharpened sight, pale Antiquaries pore, 
The inscription value^ but the rust adore." 

Still it has a venerable past, the aspect of which 

it is not difficult to reconstruct. Some, we are 

aware, may scarcely tolej-ate a digression of the 

i kind,less perhaps from a disinclination to break up 



and penetrate the old surface crust of things than 
from want of leisure time to unravel them; yet there 
is a growing tendency, patent in many ways, of an 
increasing desire to lift the veil, to scrutinize the 
features of the men who went before us, to 
make out their household wovds and every day 
deeds, as a means of interpreting their thoughts, 
and discovering how like or unlike they were 
to ourselves. Not that we feel sympathy 
with those who would seek to clothe the 
ttdvanced present in the well worn habiliments of 
the past; as nothing surely would more mar and 
cripple that inner acting principle which has 
progressively advanced from childhood to maturity. 
Broseley, as we shall see, was under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the wealthy Priors of Wen- 
lock ; but whilst admiring the venerable 
ruins of the stately monastery the old monks 
raised with ai*tistic taste and religious zeal, or 
reproducing a fair copy of an outward form of 
things suited, it may have been, to the infancy of 
this England of ours, we would by no means seek 
to restore the dreamy unreality which underlay 
what must appear to the reflecting mind but a 
strange quaint mixture of faith and superstition. 

BSOSELET, WITHIN BeGARD OF THE BOTAL ChASB OF 

Shiblot, a feudal manor of lat lords &c. 

Originally, Broseley formed part of the great 
primeval forest known as the Boyal Chase of 
Shirlot, which extended to the Severn at Jack- 
field, and for many miles on either side, and of 
which " Broseley Wood " remained to within a 
few generations back a severed fragment, as 
similar woods skirting the river at Sweney^ the 



Eoving, and the Wren's Nest do now. The 
ancient jurisdiction of this forest extended to 
Barrow, Benthall, Buildwas, Shineton, Belswar- 
dine, the Dean,Rowton, Canghley, Little Caughley, 
Sweney, Coalmoor, Stanley, Astley Abbots, and 
places as far down as the Knowle Sands, and 
Eardington. The Lodge (the old hunting lodge) 
between Broseley and Barrow, and the Deer Leap 
(DeerLoape) — the latter a contrivance in the form 
of a pit-fall for trapping game, are names which 
come down no doubt to us from those early times. 
There are still in the basement of the Old Lodge 
quaint substantial portions with eviderces of 
extreme antiquity, which would lead one to sup- 
pose that they belonged to the original building, 
in which hunters of the stag and wild boar were 
wont to hang up their horns, refresh themselves, 
and tarry for the night. Many old yew-trees too, 
indigenous to the soil, rooted in rough broken 
ground where they grew in old bowmen days,may 
still be seen here and there, breaking the 
monotony of modern plantations by their sombre 
green. 

It is generally however as some feudal manor, 
or as part of the ancient possessions of a wealthy 
monastery, that we get such a sufficient insight of 
the history of the place as to enable us to form an 
approximate idea of its social state. The account 
we get of Broseley from William the Conqueror's 

Surveyors is this : — 

•> 

*' The same Helgot holds Bosle. Gethne held 
it (in time of King Edward) and was a free man. 
Here is i hide geldable. There is arable land. 
(sufficient) for ii ox-teams. In demesne is one 
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• {snoli team), and (there are) iiii serfs, and iiii 
l)oors,and i radman with i team. In time of King 
Edward, the value (of the Manor) was 16s. Id., 
now it is 12s. He (Helc»ot) found it waste." 

The population of Broseley at this period, it 
will be seeUjWas small, and mostly servile, and the 
extent of ground under cultivation also small. It 
was just emerging from its wild aboriginal state, 
but had suffered a relapse, owing no doubt to the 
wars and uosettled state of the country, for 
whereas the manor was worth sixteen shillings 
and a penny in the time of King Edward the 
Confessor, it had become so impoverished as 
to be worth no more than twelve shillings at the 
time of the Survey, and he,Helgot, found it waste ; 
or with no team-power to cultivate it ; consequent- 
ly realising nothing. How much was included in 
the hide, which meant just as much as the skin 
of an ox, raw or dressed, cut into strips would 
measure, is not clear; it included from 60 to 100, 
or even 700 modem acres. Whatever it was it was 
^eldable-f subject to Danegeld, or the ordinary dues 
of the Hundred ; and it was capable of employing 
more ox-power in ploughing than was employed 
upon it by the cultivators. There were four serfs, 
or slaves of the lower class, four boors, peasants, 
and one radman, who held over the boors, who are 
supposed to have supplied the board or table of 
their superior. 

The feudal institution of villeinage, alluded to 
at an earlier stage, had then scarcely ceased to 
«xist. One half the population, then two millions, 
in the reign of King John, were villeins. So 
late as 1382 we read of Sir Simon Burnley, a 



Knight of King Eichard's Honsehold, as he rode 
into Graveeend^ is said to have seen a townsman, 
whom he claimed as the son of one of his female 
slaves. The man denied that he had ever been a 
slave to any one, and the crowd sympathised 
with him and took his part. Sir Simon refused 
to abate his claim for Jess than three hundred 
pounds of silver, a price he knew the friends of 
the bondman could not raise ; and pushing on 
through the crowd, with two Serjeants at law and 
a following of armed men, he ordered that the 
prisoner should be taken to Rochester Castle. 
This led to a cry, down with the tyrants; and 
occurring about the time of Wat Tyler, served to 
fan the blame of inourrection which had ah-eady 
broken out, chiefly against villeinage and the 
Poll Tax. It is said that it has not been abrogated 
by statute to the present time ; but the spirit of 
the times has been tco much for it, and it practi- 
cally ceased to exist many years ago. Knight 
Service, by which, as we have seen, landowners 
had to pay fines to the king on coming into their 
property, and by which they could not alienate 
one acre without the purchase of a license, were 
abolished by statute, and no relic was allowed to 
remain far on in the 17th century. 

By favour of King Henry I., who, conscious 
perhaps of his usurpation, and who, feeling some 
insecurity for his position, thought it prudent to 
conciliate and draw to his side men of ability and 
known allegiance, rather than those of birth or 
descent merely, the manor of Broseley passed into 
•other hands. In this instance the favourite was 
Warin de Metz, who by marriage was allied to 
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the Peverels, then a powerful family in the 
Marches, and who was the subject of the songs 
of the Trouveres, from which a curious old chron- 
icle, treating of de Metz, was compiled. Mr. 
Eyton, from whose invaluable work we take our- 
main f act8,and whom we propose copiously to quote,., 
tells us that this chronicle states that Waren de 
Metz came into notice before the death of William 
the Conqueror. Having given the results of hi& 
researches with regard to the family of Fitz 
Warin and his coheirs, speaking of William Fitz. 
Warin, of Burwardesley he says : — *'It was doubt- 
less the individual under notice, in whose favour 
the following precept of Henry II. was issued 
early in that King's reign : — 

" ' Henry King of England and Duke of Nor- 
mandy to the Sheriff and his Ministers of Salope- 
81 re. I concede that William Fitz Warin may 
hold and have his assarts in Salopesire and may 
turn them to his profit at his own pleasure. 
Witness — The Chancellor at Faleise.' 

"It was about this time (but specifically in 
1170 or 1171) that Fulk Fitz- Warin I. the pre- 
sumed elder brother of William, died. We are 
also fortunate in having proof that William was. 
'ere long succeeded at Broseley by another Warin. 
We thus complete a parallel between the two pre- 
sumed brothers. 

** This Warin, the successor and almost surely 
the son of William, was a person of note in his 
day. The earliest mention I find of him is in a 
deed which passed while Peter was Prior of 
Wenlock, «.e. between the years 1169 and 1176. 
This deed is attested by Warin de Burwardesl*^ 
and Philip his brother. 
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"About September 1176, the three Justices 
'appointed to that circuit under the Statutes of 
Northampton, visited Shropshire, Amongst 
-others they inflicted a fine of two merks on 
*Warin de Burwarley, because he was present 
when excuse was made about the death of John.' 
A murder, I suppose, had been hushed up by the 
laxity of some manorial or provincial court, or 
jury, which should have investigated the case 
more fully, and of which Warin was a member. 

" At Michaelmas 1177, Warin de Burewardesley 
appears as one of those who had been amerced by 
the King himself for trespass on the Royal Forests. 
His fine of ten merks, when compared with his 
position and that of others more heavily punished, 
indicates no very aggravated offence. He dis- 
charged half the debt in the current year and 
half in the year following. 

"I now come to a most important entry 
relating to this Manor, the appearance of which 
on the Staffordshire and not the Shropshire Pipe- 
EoU is remarkable ; but such transfers are by no 
means unprecedented. 

" During a recent visit of the King's Justices a 
fine had been negotiated by Fulko son of Fulko 
Fitz Warin, which he had paid before Michael- 
mas 1183. He had proffered ' one merk that he 
might prosecute in the King's Court (instead of 
before the Justices) the suit which he had 
concerning one hide of land in Burewardesley.' 

" We have here not only a satisfactory cor- 
respondence between the Domesday measurement 
of Bosle and the subsequent contents of Bur- 
wardsley ; but, according to my view, hitherto 
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preBumptive, we have the 8oa and heir of the- 

elder brother suing hia first consin, the sou &nd 

heir of the younger brother, for his inheritance." 

The Lonn op Bbobeley fined by Justices 

OF THE FOEEST, AND BEING QUILTY OP TREASON 

FOBFEITS UI9 POSSEBSIONS, BUT PtTKCHABES 

THEM AGAIN OF THE KING. 

At the Michaelmas Court, 1188, Warin de 
Burwardealey was fined by the Justices of the 
King's Forest for building a mill without proper 
license to do BO ; and shortly after he is fouad 
aiding the treaBOnable designs of John Earl of 
MoretOD, by going into the employment of that 
Prince at Nottingham, and on the surrender of 
the castle in the March of that year iB found 
amongst the garrison, Hia manors and effects 
were consequently Beized into the king's hands. 
The records, (Escheat Roll of Divers Counties 
inserted in Rot. Pip. 6. Ric. I., as quoted by Mr. 
Eyton are as follows : — "At Michaelmas 1194, the 
CustOB of the King's Escheats, uudor the head of 
"Salopesoire" renders account of the following re^ 
ceipts, viz— of ^3. 8s. 6d., of the/trm of Wariu's 
Burwardeley, for half a year ; — of £10, for the 
corn of the same vill which had been sold ; — of 
17s. of the ferm of the same Warin's Bradelea 
(Bradley); — and of 6s. 8d. for hay of the same vill 
which had been sold. 

"At the sumo period (Michaelmas 1194) 'Adam 
de Beissiu accounted five nierka for panion, 
whereas he luid mariicd Mabel le Strougo of 
Burwardcsley without the King's license and for 
having his lands in Shropshire ia peace," 
Lad paid the whole fiuQ. 
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"This requires some explanation. Adam de 
BeyBin of Biilingaley, Wrickton Walkerslow, and 
Ashfleld, the last three of wMch he held in eapite 
of the Cfowii, had married Mabel eldest daUj^hter 
and eventually cobeir of Warin de BDrwardnley. 
Thia being without license he waa liable to fine 
and forfeitnre, not becanso he had married an 
heiress or ward of the Crown, which was not yet 
Mabel's condition, bnt because he bimeelf was a 
tenant in capile. Bnt a still more impoi-tant hint 
is contained in this Exchequer entry, — Mabel 
daughter of Warin de Burwardeley is called 
' Mabel le Strange.' 

"This, in conjunction with our previous assomp- 
tiong, reminds us of the inferences drawn from 
the Fitz Warin Chronicle, viz. that Warin de 
Metz was not only akin to the family of Le 
Strange, but might himself be well described by 
a name, which, if I mistake not, was originally 
borne by or applied to more than one family. 

"Very shoi'tly after Michaelmas 1194, Warin de 
Burwardsley redeemed his forfeited lands, for the 
Escheator who accounted at Michaelmas 1195,. 
had received nothing therefrom during the past 
year. Moreover among the fiaee which had been 
offered and accented by the King aince "his re- 
turn from Almague'' was one to the following 
effect — ' Warin dc Burwordesle renders account 
of 20 merks for hnving the King's goodwill and 
his land, who wsm with Earl John in Nottingham 
Castle. He haa paid it and is quit.' 

"At the same period (THichaelmas 1195),Warin 

d~ "^ " ^le is entered as owing 2^ merks, a 

ch he had proffered 'for having 
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trial about half a knight's fee in Eowlton and 
Ellardine, against Griffin, son of Hereverth fso 
written for Geivase). Warin's pledge was John 
le Strange. The whole of this fine was not dis- 
charged till Michaelmas, 1201.' " 

In the reign of King John, Warin de Burwar- 
deslej was fined twice in the sum of twenty 
merks, in one case for a breach of the severe 
forest laws of that period ; he paid three parts of 
the fine, and the king excused him of the 
remainder. He held the manor for forty years, 
and was succeeded by his son Philip, who also had 
the misfortune to incur the penalty of a fine under 
Henry III. May 20, 1220, he paid a palfrey to 
the king, then at Shrewsbury ; and a writ, Oct. 
2, of the same year, ordered the Barons of the 
Exchequer to discharge the debt from the accounts. 
He again offended however, and was amerced in 
five merks by the Justices of the Forest, because 
his dogs coursed without a license. He paid two 
merks and discharged the balance the following 
year. 

THE QUARRY WHERE THE BUILDWAS MONKS GOT THEIB 

STONE. 

In 1220 Philip de Burwardesley is found grant- 
ing a deed to the Abbey and Convent of Build was 
of a right of quarry and road through his wood 
of Burwardesley, towards the construction of 
their buildings. By this deed they were to 
have right of road from their quarries to the 
Severn, and were to cut down trees for that 
purpose, but to leave the timber on the ground. 

This was clearly at a time subsequent to the 
erection of the Abbey itself, which is supposed 
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to have been founded in the last year of Hen. I.^ 
A.D., 1135 ; and must have occurred at a period 
when the monks contemplated some alteration or 
addition to the building. May it not have been 
when the Great Hall and the Abbot's House were 
built, which it is supposed took place daring the 
earlier half of the thirteenth century, a point 
prior to which it is considered doubtful whether 
Cistercian Abbots were allowed to live in separate 
houses. It is clear that the original and sub- 
sequent erections were of coal-measure sand-stone 
chiefly, and the probability is that the Broseley 
Quarries supplied the materials. The Quarry 
alluded to is on the pitch of the hill,near the Seven 
Stars public-house, and although trees have grown 
and houses have been built upon the spot, 
for hundreds of years, it i& still called 
"The Quarry," and the houses are so des- 
cribed in the rate-book. From this part' of 
Broseley Wood it is clear that there was then no 
road down what is now the Ironbridge Bank ; 
but the industrious monks of the Abbey made 
one ; the descent to the Severn would be favour- 
able for them to take the stone to the barges they 
had on the river, and which they would then 
draw against the stream. 

On the next page we append a plan of the 

original buildings of the Abbey, and of the 
additions subsequently made, and which it is 
supposed were in contemplation at the time 
this privilege was applied for by the Build- 
was monks. The more recent erections alluded 
to, it will be seen, we have marked near the 
bottom of the plan. 
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teals gbooi 150 fttt to ai raelu 

This said Philip de Burwardesly is found making 
other grants and attesting other deeds, some of 
which are still at Willey and elsewhere. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Eoger de Burwardesley, 
who seems to have died in 1243. Mr. Eyton says 
" that the three sisters of Eoger, Mabel, Alice, 
and Margery were his heirs.'* Mabel had been 
married to Adam de Beysin, prior to her fathers 
death. This Adam,at his death left by Mabel, Adam, 
his son and heir, and a daughter Margery, who 
about 1225, had married Thomas de Bagsore. 
Adam, son and heir of Adam de Besin, died in 
124:3, leaving Bobert, a child sixteen months old, 
as his heir,who became a ward of the Grown, and 
of whom the jurors of Wenlook report in 1255 
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that he is Lord of Burwardesley, of Arlscot and 
Bradley ; that he held of the prior of Wenlock 
-and did suit in his court, as before Eichard I's. 
time his ancestors did snit to Manselowo 
Hundred. 

According to the Eot. Hundred, ii, 84, 86, 
*'The tenure by which Broseley was held of 
the Prior of Wenlock, was peculiar. The Lord 
-of the vill was to dine with the Prior on Saint 
Mllburg's Day and carve the principal dish at 
table. This service seems to have been discbarg- 
-ed by the Beysins, as representing the eldest 
<30-heiress of Broseley. It is mentioned in several 
Inquisitions but with some variety ; for instance, 
in time of Edward II., the day on which the 
service was performed was Christmas Day, and 
the Beysin of that time was to pay a three days' 
visit to the Prior, and be entertained, together 
with his suit, at the Prior's charge." 

Eesult op marrying without the king's 
license; Eudeness of the times, &c. 

Eobert de Beysin at the age of 13 seems to 

-have married a daughter of Philip le Bret ; «nd he 

-appears to have died before he completed his 

25th year, September 19, 1267. The King 

granted marriage of his widow, Isabella, to Hugh 

de Beaumes ; a precaution very essential in those 

days to take, as this lady afterwards found to her 

cost, for having remarried Eobert de Turbervillo 

in 1272, without applying for the King's consent 

tto do so, their lands were ordered to be seized. 

Alice, one of the three sisters above mentioned, 

was succeeded in her share of Burwardesley, 

which was a third, by her son, Eoger de Ej^ton. 
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The Assizes of October, 1272, disclose something 
of the lawlessness of the period. **The Jurors of 
the Wenlock Liberty reported how Eoger de- 
Eyton and Petronilla his daughter had previously 
accused, in the County Court, Kobert de Benethall,. 
Hugh his brother, and John de Kantreyn, of rape 
and robbery, and Phillip de Benethall of- aiding 
and abetting. The case, it appears, had been 
carried from the County Court to the hearing of 
the King, but had not yet been settled." From 
the proceedings it appears that on June 9, 1269, 
Petronilla appeared to prosecute the four 
defendants for rape and breaking the King's. 
Peace. The Sheriff was ordered to arrest them 
and keep them in custody till October 6, and then 
to have their bodies before the king. On that 
day (Oct. 6,) Petronilla again appeared in support 
of the charge of rape and robbery. The Sheriff,, 
in case of not finding the defendants, was in the 
usual form to order them to appear before him- 
self, and the Keepers of the Pleas, and to outlaw 
them. He now reported that Kobert de Bene- 
thall and John de Kantreyn could not be found, and 
he was again ordered to outlaw them and to have^ 
their bodies in court on Nov. 18. The parties it is 
said subsequently accorded among themselves ; but. 
the King's Peace being involved in the question 
the Jurors were compelled to prosecute. They 
acquitted the defendants of robbery, but found 
them all guilty of a forcible attack on Eoger de 
Ey ton's house at Broseley, and the abduction of 
his daughter. Hugh de Benthall, being guilty of 
the further crime charged above, was ordered to 
be instantly arrested or retained in custody. ''At 
the same Assizes, the Stottesdeu Jurors repoi-ted 
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that Eoger Fitz Denys of Burwardesle, having 
accused Philip Mouner of Benthall of robbery, 
and being in pursuit of him, the latter turned to 
•defend himself on the bridge of Brug, and was 
killed in the conflict which ensued.*' 

Margery, the youngest of the three sisters, 
whom we have previously mentioned, who 
succeeded to her share of Broseley, and whO| 
married John Bagot, gave to her son Ealph de 
Covene, and Margery her daughter, this share, to 
hold which they gave one sore sparrow-hawk. 
Thift Ealph derived his name of Covene from 
Coven near Shareshill in Staffordshire, a manor 
he held under the Barons of Stafford. He appears 
to have been appointed Justice for gaol-delivery 
^t Bridgnorth 1249. He was Lord of Covene 
and Seneschall of the King's Forests in Stafford- 
shire in 1255 ; and he held the same office in 
the Eoyal Forest of Feckenham in Worcestershire 
the year following. Subsequent to this date he 
concurred with his wife Margery in demising 
their interests in Broseley for a term of years to 
Geoffrey de Pichford ; and somewhere about 
that period, according to the Forest Pleas, he was 
umerced 12 merks for having hounds within the 
limits of the forest without warrant. At the 
same Forest Assizes he was amerced for some 
default levied by the Justices at Arlscot. 

After the death of Ealph de Covene, his 
widow married William de Drayton, and Alice, the 
eldest of the daughters, accordiog to a document 
at Willey, upon the death of her husband, Eobert 
*de Pendford, transferred the interest she had in 
Broseley to Geoffrey de Pichford,by means of the 
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following grant : — " Know all men that I, Alice^ 
eldest daughter of Sir Ralph do Covene, in my 
liege widowhood, of my certain knowledge, and by 
the advice of my friends, and not under constraint^, 
have given, &c. to GeofErey de Picheford and his 
heirs all my land of Borewardeslee which my Lord 
Eobert de Pendeford and I formerly made over to 
him with the third part of the Advowson of the 
Church, and the third of the Dower of the Lady 
(Emma widow of Philip de Burwardsley) when 
she shall chance to die. — Rendering to me and my 
heirs 40s. annually under the same distraint as ia 
more fully contained in the Charter which passed 
between my Lord Robert de Pendeford and me 
and the same Geoffrey on the subject. — Witnesses : 
Hugh de P)olingale, William de Perton, Philip de 
Beckebur, John de Grenehul, William deUmf res- 
ton, Ralph de Kachylee, Philip de Swjneye, John 
de Bispeston Clerk, &c.*' 

Alice, the widow o.f Robert de Pendeford, next 
married Thomas Sany, and litigation ensued, 
which after an interval, consequent upon arrange- 
ments come to, was renewed in Hilary Term at 
Westminster, 1272, by Thomas Sany (Sayne) and 
his wife Alice, suing Geoffrey de Pichford and his^ 
wife Mary for performance of customs, rents, and 
services due in Burwordesle. The plea was after- 
wards altered, and the prosecution finally with- 
drawn, and a compromise effected, Thomas and 
Alice surrendering their rights to Geoffrey for a 
consideration and one clove yearly. This Geoffrey 
de Pichford was Seneschall of all the king's 
forests in Shropshire in 1271 ; and in 1280 he 
appears to have been charged with the sale of all 

EBBATA.— For inonrrection, page read insorrection. 
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old oak-trees T^^ithin and without the king's park 
at Windsor. In 1281 he was appointed Sheriff of 
Surrey and Sussex ; and in ] 283, he appears aa 
Constable of Windsor Castle. He was succeeded 
at Broseley by his son Richard, who in 1312 con- 
veyed to Richard de Harlee and Burgia his wife 
all his land in Borewordeslee, with the capital 
messuage, Advowson of the Church, homages, 
services, suits of free men and natives, and two 
mills near the Dene, to hold to them and their 
heirs, rendering to the chief Lords all due services. 
During the reigns of Edward III., Richard II., 
and those of still later sovereigns, many changes 
and much litigation appear to have ensued as to 
the respective rights and claims set up to lay and 
ecclesiastical privileges, with respect to which w© 
shall content ourselves with the summary given 
by Dukes in his '* Antiquities of Shropshire " : — 
" A fine was levied 6th Edw. Ill, between Bridget 
the wife of Richard de Harley complainant, and 
Malcolm de Harley defendant, of the third part of 
the manor of Borwardesley and of the advowsoa 
of the church, jus Philippi de Harley ethseredum. 
17th Edw. III. n. 151, a fine between Walter de 
Besin, Chevalier, and Alice his wife complainants, 
and Henry de Mortimer, sen. for two parts of the 
manor of Borwardesley ind advowson of the 
church, to the use of Walter and Alice for their 
lives, the remainder to John the son and heir of 
the said Walter and the heirs of his body, the 
remainder to the right heirs of the said Alice. 
23d Edw. III. William de Baggesore, son and heir 
of Philip de Baggesore, paid the king a relief of 
6s. pro virga terre et dimidio in Bordesley, the 
escheat of Robert de Bellem dudum Comitis 
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'Salopiensis. 37th Edvv. III. John, vicar of the 
- church of Wenlock,was seized of Burgh Wardesley. 
A fine was levied, 43d Edw. Ill, n. 61, between 
Itoger de Cherleton and Elizabeth his wife com- 
plainants, John de Stoke and William de Hereford, 
^ of Ludlow, defendants, of the manor of B or war- 
desley to the use of Roger de Cherleton and 
Elizabeth his wife for their lives. A fine, 5th 
Rich. II. n. 60, between Robert Dansere, com- 
. plaintant, and John de Morhall and Agnes his 
wife defendants, of two parts of this manor and of 
the advowson of the church. 7th Hen. Y. n. 9, a 
line between John de Beysin and William Clopton, 
Knt. of a moiety of this manor of the advowson of 
the church. Esch. 3d Hen. IV. n. 30, Anne the 
wife of Thomas Latymer had an interest here ; so 
had John Crew, Esq. Esch. 6th flen. Y. n. 31 ; 
and Agnes the wife of Thomas Herbert, Esch. 32d 
Hen. YI. A partition bears date the fourth day of 
Februaiy, 25th Hen. YIII. between Elizabeth, 
Bridget, and Agnes, the daughters and co-heirs of 
' John Harwell, whereby it appears that Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter, had married with Anthony 
Ralegh her first husband, and that Leonard Rede 
was her second husband, and that she had for her 
share (inter alia) the manor of Broseley, with 
lands in Billingsley. That Bridget, the second 
daughter, had married Thomas Aston, of Ashton, 
in Cheshire, the manor of Billingsley being her 
purparty with 23s. 4d. rent issnine^ out of the 
manor of Thonglond. That Agnes, third daughter, 
was the wife of John Smith, one of the Barons of 
• the Exchequer (from whom Lord Garrington is 
■ descended), and that she had the manor of 
-Millichop with lands in Hungerford, Postern 
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Magna, Postern Parva, Munslow, and Dydelbery, 
with 10s. 4d. rent ont of the manor of Thonglond^ 
for her purparty. 5th Eliz. John Munslow, Gent» 
had leave to alienate the manor of Burowardsley 
alias Broseley to Richard Cooper, Esq. and his 
heirs for ever." 

The Dene and Sweney appear also to have heen 
associated -with the manor of Broseley, and to 
have been disaiorested with it about the same 
time, that is about the year 1301. 

When the manor was broken up the Earl of 
Sssex, the favourite of Elizabeth, or some noble- 
man subsequently bearing that title — most 
probably the latter, appears to have come in for 
a share, and to have resided at the Amis. This is 
an old half-timbered mansion now in ruins, only 
the kitchen portion now remaining. It has been 
suggested that the name has a French origin, Les 
Amis, (Les Amies), indicating it might have 
been the gift of a friend. A high wall which, 
like the old mansion, is going to decay, surrounds 
the grounds.* We beheve that this was the old 
manor house which, with the eutate, being added 
to the Willey property, gave the patronage of the 
living to the present owners, the Foresters, who 
bought it of the Purcells. 

In 1684 there was a John Langley de Amies 
Gent., whose name appears as one of the Bailiffs 
of the Borough. This name occurs however at 
a much earlier period. In 1250 Geoffrey de 

• Within this enclcsure T. G. Thnrsfield, M.D. found 
Fritillaria alba growisg. Its rarity however has tempted 
80 many pilferers that it has disappeared.- 
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Langley and some other justices were commis- 
eioned to visit several counties for the purpose of 
fixing an annual rent on all those portions of the 
King's Forests which had been reduced to culti- 
vation by private individuals. 

The name of Langley occurs frequently. 
In 1620 Thomas Langley Gent, is described 
as Balli. (Bailiff). And in the 40th year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Eichard 
Langley and Eichard Wilcox were Bailiff's 
Peers. These elected Thomas Adams de 
Broseley to be Bailiff the following year. The 
name of Adams occurs frequently. The Langleys 
are sometimes described as of the Amis, and 
sometimes of the Tuckies. In 1674 a Samuel 
Langley de Broseley, Gent., and in 1672 an 
Andreas Langley de Woodhouse are mentioned. 
One A. Langley left a sum to be paid yearly to the 
minister & C. wardens out of the Woodhouse estate. 

We have before us an old and rather lengthy 
document, being the answer of Elizabeth 
Langley, an Infant, by her Guardian Nic- 
holas Harrison, Henry Mayor, and John Lacon, 
to the bill of John Berry and Martha his wife, 
which is interest mg both from the names of 
places and those of Lords of the Manor, as well 
as from the information it contains and the 
reference we find in it as to coal-mines, at that 
early period. It is in a dilapidated condition, and 
not being an adept in" deciphering old documents 
of the kind, with their abbreviated words, we are 
unable to give it complete. It sets forth that "ye 
fid. Eliz : Langley hath heard ye sd. Manor of 
Broseley is a large quantity of a great yearly 
value, and ye great quantity of land called 
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"demesne land be parcell thereof, and ye other 
great quantities called priory Lands were reputed 
to be part of ye sd. manor. And ye other lands 
called Calutts (qy. Calcutts) and perry tree hill 
end,ye one James Clifford,Esq.was in King Charles 
ye First's time seized in Fee of ye sd. manor & 
joining lands,about ye fifth of the late King James 
made a grant of ye sd. manor and divers lands in 
and about Broseley (In which comprised yeCalut 
and perry tree Croft) to Sir Charles Hoe, Knight, 
and others for ye term of 80ty years,determinable 
upon the deaths of Sir Charles Hoe ? and Elizth. 
Woodroffe, and in ye 10th year of ye reign of ye 
sd. King- James was assigned by Sir Charles Hoe 
to William Porter, ye sd. Wm. Porter obtained 
another lease of ye sd. manor from John Cage 
and Mary his wife ye daughter and heir of sd. 
Clifford for 21 years to commence from ye deter- 
mination of ye lease for 80ty years. — Porter 
borrowed a £1000 of Matthew Rogers about 14th 
of ye sd. King assigned ye leases of 80ty and 21 
years to sd. Rogers to same sd. £10U0 sd. Clifford 
and in 10th year of sd. King's Reign leased the 

sd. priory lands to one Wm. Younge years 

without impeacht. of Wast sd. James Clifford 
afterwards about 12th May in sd. King James's 
reign made a lease in reversion of sd. priory lands 

to Anthony Clifford for a £ to commence 

from ye expiration of ye sd. 99 years." It then 
proceeds to give details as to the power to sell 
the inheritance of the priory lands to John Weld 
and also several messuages and farms- to 
divers other persons, reserving to himself the 
Oalcutts and pear tree Crofts &c. Certain assign- 
ments are then made to Wm. Whitmore, after- 
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wards Sir Wm. Whitxnore, in tnist,of priory lands 
disengaged of all encumbrances, and the said 
Calcntts and perry tree Crofts and *' Cole Mines.' ^ 
The document then proceeds at some length to 
trace the claim through Samuel Langley, Morris 
Langley, Herbert Langley, to Elizabeth Langley, 
the Ward or Infant above named^ as against Wm. 
Younge and others. 

The Lacons were at one time proprietors of 
Willey, and of Linley. The name is frequently 
spelt Laken. A John Lakin was admitted a bur- 
gess, with John Walton, and Thomas de la Ford, ^ 
in the reign of Hen.VIII. The name of Cromp- 
ton of Broseley is not unfrequently found 
among the Bailiffs. In 1665 William Cromp- 
ton de Broseley occurs among the Bailiffs. 
In Broseley Church is a handsome monument to 
the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Crompton, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Crompton, of Stone Park, Lord of 
the manor of Stone, by Ursula his wife, eldest 
daughter of Sir Walter Wrottesley of Wrottesley, 
Baronet. She died unmarried, 1747, aged 60 ; 
and but for the remark upon the tablet that she 
was the last heir of this ancient family, we 
should have been inclined to ask whether these 
were the ancestors of the Crumptons who 
lialf a century since had the ferry at Cole- 
ford ?) The names of Legge and Southern 
in one instance, in 1558, occur together. The 
former is sometimes described as of Wenlock 
and sometimes of Broseley. Stephens i» another 
name which occurs, as are the names of Boden, 
Patton,Yates,Hagar,Littlehales,Smitheman,Eoden 
and Smyth. 

Edward Blakeway of Broseley Gent, was 
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Bailiff in 1773. Thomas Turner of Broseley was 
Bailiff in 1784:, and Ambrose Gallimore of Caugh- 
ley was Bailiff in 1785. The name of 
Hartshorne also occurs occasionally. Nicholas 
Hartshorne Gent, of Broseley, was Bailiff in 1750. 
Morris Hartshorne, and John Hartshorne junr., 
and a John Pisons, or Pisens were among the 
Bnrgesses admitted in 1658.The name of Charleton, 
or Cherleton occurs, and those of Weld, Forester, 
and Lawley, as Bailiffs. 

We shall mention other old Broseley names 
when we come to speak of the registers. 

Spiritual Jurisdiction. 

Broseley originally was part of the large parish 
of Holy Trinity of Wenlock ; and its church had no 
cure of souls. This was proved before the com- 
mission of Jany. 18, 1338, by a witness who 
stated that he had often beat the boundary of the 
parish of the church of Wenlock, and who gave a 
detailed account, shewing that the parish of 
Wenlock was bounded on this, the east side, by 
Madeley, Sutton, and Stockton. 

Benthall also was included within the parish 
of Wenlock ; its chapel is said to have been one 
of those which were founded and fostered by the 
Lords of the Fee in troubled times, under a pre- 
sumption that they would remain independent ; 
but in course of time the endowment of the 
daughter became an object to the mother church ; 
the old plea of parochial jurisdiction was set up, 
and the said endowment confiscated. It appears 
to have been built prior to the 3'ear 1221, when 
some indefinite, but nearly valueless claim to the 
advowson thereof was conceded by Robert de 
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Benthall to the prior of Wenlock, whicli resulted 
in annexing the endowment to the vicarage of 
Holy Trinity of Wenlock. 

The exact date of the foundation of the Broseley 
Chapelry is not known ; but the erection of the 
church, probably by one of the lords of Bur- 
wardesley, is supposed to have been somewhere 
in the twelfth century. In taking down the old 
church in 1844 Mr. Exley says he came upon the 
foundations of the original structure, which were 
of good so' id masonry. The incumbent in ac- 
knowledgment of the affiliation of his chapel or 
church to that of Wenlock paid the annual sum 
of 28., on the feast of St. Nichola8,to the Sacristan 
of that church. In 1201 the church or chapel of 
Burwardesley, in the Deanery of Wenlock, was 
valued at £6 13s. 4d. per annum, and the rector 
was beneficed elsewhere. This was the basement 
of an assessment of the parish in 1341 ; but an 
abatement was made by the Assessors on account 
of the growing com having been destroyed by 
great tempests, because a large proportion of the 
parish lay uncultivated, owing to the poverty of 
the tenants, and because the glebe and small 
tithes of the chapel contributed to swell the 
greater sum (10 merks) and were not ratable on 
that occasion. 

The names of some of the early incumbents are 
preserved. " William Parson of Burwardesley," 
1230; Ealph Cutuel, Clerk 1242; "William,'* 
(probably William de Haya), Parson 1272. Some 
dispute appears to have arisen as to the right of 
presentation in 1279, when the Bishop of Here- 
ford collated John de Brug subdeacon, and 
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decided the right of patronage to be vested^ 
thereafter in Sir Geoffrey de Pychford. Eobert 
Turbnrville was rector from 1290 to 1300 ; ha 
held also the parish church of Wheathill, which, 
had a cure of souls. Eichard de Pychford was . 
the next incumbent; and in 1810 Geoffrey d& 
Pychford his brother was instituted by the Bishop.. 
Both of these held Curative Churches elsewhere. 
In 1332 the Chapel of Broseley and the Church, 
of Madeley were held together by Sir John 
Aaron. Sir John was subjected to some proceed-, 
ings as a pluralist by his bishop. The case waa 
heard in the church of Wenlock, where witnesses 
were examined as to the non-curative nature of the^ 
chapelry, which seems to have been established. 
In 1359 the king was Patron in consequence of 
the Priory of Wenlock being in his hands owing 
to his being at war with France, and requiring- 
money ; Boger de Knightleye was then admitted to-^ 
this *' Free Chapel." Two other presentations by 
the Crown succeeded ; one, James de Byllingford,. 
instituted 1383, being called Bector, Custos, or 
master of this Free Chapel. In 1535, wheit 
Edmund Mitchel was Bector of Broseley and; ^ 
Linley, the value of his glebe and tithes averaged 
£8. 5s. 8d. per annum. 

This seems to be the rector of Broseley whom. 
Sir Thomas Butler or Boteler speaks of burying^ 
when he was solicited to allow burials to take- 
place at Broseley, instead of having to take the 
corpse to Wenlock, as was customary. In Sir 
Thomas's memorandum of the circumstance he i&^ 
called Sir Edmund. We quote the incident from, 
our Guide to Wenlock p. 141. 

'' 1542. Feb. 3rd Mem. at the same time in thia. 
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"Ohancel of the Holy Trinity that I went to bury 
this Corpse of the sd John, Sir Edmund Mychell 
Parson of Browardesley aforesaid, in the presence 
of Bowland Wilcocks of the same Browardesley, 
willed me to give my consent that they of 
Browardesley might have their chapel there 
- dedicate for the Burial there so to be had ; unto 
whom I answered (if the law would so bear me) 
I would not consent to the dedicating of that 
their Chapel of Browardesley nor of none other 
annexed and depending unto this the Mother 
Church of the Holy Trinity of Moch Wenlock." 

It will be seen by this how jealously the vicars 
of the mother church guarded their privileges 
where fees were concerned. Sometime between 
this period, 1542, and 1570, the privilege of 
burying seems to have been accorded,as the regis- 
ter goes back to that time. There is a head- 
stone in the church vard — the oldest the sexton 
informed us the graveyard contains, with the 
date 1628. 

The successors of Sir Thomas no doubt took 
wider views of duty, influenced by the altered 
state of things they saw growing up around them. 
They saw men reliant upon their own interpre- 
tation of scripture banding themselves to- 
gether against ecclesiastical assumption, and 
however strong they may have hitherto been in 
immemorial usage they saw reasons for believing 
that great changes were at hand. It is not un~ 
likely even that thus early some stern disciples of 
(he Puritans, who under the reign of Elizabeth 
found greater freedom of action than heretofore, 
liad been casting about and looking for a place in 
Broseley on which to settle down and erect a 
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conventicle. However this might have been, a 
change in accordance with the spirit of the times 
seems to have taken place, for we find the pastor 
of Wenlock, George Adeney, and the parson 
of Broseley, Edmund Barton, who calls himself 
pastor of Broseley, among those who signed the 
" Testimony borne by the ministers of the Pro- 
vince of Salop, to the Truth of Jesus Christ, and 
to the Solemn League and Covenant ; as also 
against the Errors, Heresies, and Blasphemies <rf 
the times, and the Toleration of them/' (164:2.). 
How Broseley was governed. 
There were, as we have seen, first, the King's 
Courts at Westminster, and the County or 
Hundred Courts ;* but by a grant of Biohard I. 
the prior of Wenlock and his tenants were 
privileged with some exemptions with regard to 
suits in these. When the Inquisitions of Hnn- 
dreds were taken in 1255, all manors in the 
Liberty of Wenlock were said to be under the 
Prior, and to do Suit to his Court only. He was 
Lord of the Fee, (In 1250 the Prior himself was 
fined for assarting lands, or plucking up trees by 
the roots in forest lands at Broseley). 

Very glad no doubt the Broseley inhabitants were 
when Broseley was disaf crested and they were re- 
moved from the cruel laws of these Courts. It was 
woe to the poor tenant into whose holding or garden 
a royal stag or wandering fawn happened to stray, 
if they received any injury. At the Forest As- 

* At Inquisitions in 124i7, William de Bnrwardslejc, 
Anien de Burwardsley, with Alice and Matilda, his wife 
and daughter, Enota Coly, Philip de Benthall, and the 
vicar of Wenlock, appeared to complain of several acts of 
extortion and wrong hy the bailifEis or beadles of the 
Hundred. 
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^izes of 1262,the verderers represented that a kid, 
wounded by an arrow, had been found dead in 
the field of Atterley ; and the arrow having been 
*' given to the keeping of the villa of Atterleg, 
Walton, Monkley, and Barrow/' and these viUs 
,not having appeared before the Justices or pro- 
duced the arrow in court, they were all said to be 
in misericordi, subject to amercement or fine. Stags 
were royal beasts carefully guarded, and could not 
be injured without risk of mutilation or death. A 
dog must not be permitted within the sacred 
shade of the forest without being first expeditated, 
that is without having the balls of the feet cut ofiP^ 
otherwise its owner was liable to heavy penalties. 

CouBTs Baeon and Coubts Leet. 
Then there were the manorial courts, where the 
lords of Burwardesley or their stewards held a 
aourt baron for cases of misdemeanors, nuisances, 
and disputes about tenures or tenancies, and where 
freeholders sat as judges. Court Leet or view of 
frank pledge, was a court of record within a 
Hundred, a lordship, or a manor, before the 
Steward of the Leet. It was a king's court grant- 
ed by Charter ; and its original intent was to 
view the frank pledges, that is the freemen 
within the liberty, who according to the institu- 
tion of King Alfred the Great were all mutually 
pledges for the good behaviour of each other. 

The preservation of the Peace and the chastise- 
ment of divers petty offences against the public 
good were chief objects of this court. The objects 
of their jurisdiction were numerous,from common 
nuisances and other offences against the king's 
peace and publio trade down to eaves-dropping 
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And irregularities in public commons. A 
dinner was usually had on the occasion^ called a 
Court Leet Dinner. At the Court Leet present- 
ments of various kinds were made. 

There was also the Court Baron, a court which 
•every Lord of a Manor had within his manor — 
Curia Baronis. It is always incident to a manor 
and must be held by prescription, and cannot now 
he created. 

There were two kinds of Court Baron : the 
Baron or Freeholders Court, and the Customary 
Court. The Court Baron of Freeholders had 
jurisdiction for trying actions for debt, and the 
other Court Baron for taking property, estates, 
surrenders, admittances &c. In this Court the 
Jury inquired into and took care the Lord did 
not lose his service, duties, or custom, that the 
tenants made their suits of court and paid their 
rents and Heriots. They could present all 
nuisances prejudicial to the Lord's Manor. Also 
ascertain as to the Lord's woods, profits &c. 
In the absence of the Lord the steward presided 
over the court and admitted all copyholders to 
their estates in the name of the Lord according 
to the custom of the manor. 

These court barons and court leets have lingered 

^n to the present, but are now mere matters of 

form ; no such courts with all their incidents and 

franchises, having been granted since the reign of 

Edward III. 

There were three courts formerly held in 

Broseley. One, the Hundred court of Burton, (a 

-court leet) the manorial court of Broseley, (a 

•oourt baron^ and the Court Leet of the Marsh, the 



only one now held, the former having fallen inta 
disnee. It was at the Marsh that the Prior of 
Wenlook had one of his principal Granges. The 
surrounding lands were held in demesne, but the 
manorial court which sat there exercised more 
extensive jurisdiction, as Broseley, as well as 
Benthall, Posenhall, Barrow, and Atterley were 
included. Besides these, Wig wig, Homer, Brad- 
ley, and part of Harley are now included in the 
Constable wicks.The court is held still at the Lion; 
31 Constables are appointed,to whom are assigned 
the duties of making presentments, and these 
forms are still gone through, but only as matters 
of routine. 

The Prior's Court. At an Inquest, examination, 
or judicial Inquiry in 1274, the House of St. Mil- 
burgh was said by the jurors to have had Gallows 
(or right of hanging) and Assize of Bread and 
Beer within its Liberty, and to have had such 
privilege beyond the reach of living memory. 
The Prior claimed to hold two courts yearly in 
Wenlock or Eton, to try all pleas which a Sheriff 
ordinarily tried in his Tour or Circuit, then 
made twice a year, and to take infangethef 
utfangethefy sac soc &c. Gradually, and by con- 
cessions of the monks, corporate privileges and 
corporate goveiiiment sprang up, and about 
1267 we read of there being a Provost. 

Courts established by virtue of the 
Charters of Incorporation. 

Next, there were the courts established by the^ 
Charter of Edward IV., a.d. 1468, and that by 
the Charter of King Charles I. Broseley being, 
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an integral part • of the parish of Wenlock it 
shared in its privileges, and those of the priory. 
An effort at one time was made by Sir W. W. 
Wynne to oust Broseley of its share of these 
privileges by laying stress upon the wording of 
the Charters where they speak of " men and resi- 
dents of the town of Wenlock ; " and Counsers 
opinion was taken on the subject, but the attempt 
failed, and Broseley with other outlying districts 
continued to enjoy all the privileges of the 
fi'anchise. The Charter of King Edward, passed 
in the eighth year of his reign, commences thus. 
" The King to all Archbishops, Abbots, Priors, 
Dukes, Earls, Barons, Justices, Sheriffs, Magis- 
trates, Ministers, and to all Bailiffs and Liege 
People Sendeth Greeting. Know Ye That we at 
the request of our well beloved and Trusty 
Chancellor, Sir John Wenlock, Knight, Lord 
Wenlock, and calling to mind the laudable and 
acceptable services which our well beloved and 
faithful the Liege Men and residents in the town 
of Wenlock, in the county of Salop, have perform- 
ed to us towards our obtaining of our Kights to 
the Crown of England and which for some time 
hath been witholden from our ancestors : Being 
willing therefore to confer upon the same Men 
and residents our Grace and Ffavour, of our 
special Grace and from our Eoyal Bounty We 
have Granted and by these px'osents do Grant to 
the Men and residents aforesaid that the same 
town shall be a ffree Borough Incorporate for 
ever in Deed and in name of one Bailiff, the 
Burgesses and Commonalty of the same Borough : 
and that they the Burgesses shall be called and 
named the Burgesses of the Borough of Wenlock, 
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and that the same burgesses at their will after the 
date of these presents, may elect and chnse from 
amongst themselves for the wholesome rule and 
government of the said town,one BailiflF." It then 
proceeds to grant fairs and markets, and to- 
enumerate taxes from which burgesses are to be 
free, and continues as follows : — 

** That they shall have cognizance and reco- 
gnizance of all and all manner of pleas of lands 
and tenements, within the said Town, and the 
precinct of the satae, as well of assizes, novel, dis- 
seizin, mort d' ancestor, certificates, and attaints, 
as of debts, account, trespass, covenants, falsities^ 
and detentions^ as well by deed as of deeds, and 
muniments and all other pleas, &g., within the 
same Town arising, to be holden before the Bailiff 
for the time being, with all the profits of such 
pleas, without any let, or hindrance whatsoever. 

That they shall have a Court in the Town or 
Borough aforesaid, to be holden on Tuesday in 
every week, before the Bailiff of the said Town, 
for the time being. 

That the Bailiff and such fit person (being a 
Lawyer) as the Burgesses are willing to choose to 
be the recorder or Steward, shall be Justices of 
the Peace within the Borough aforesaid, to hear 
and determine felonies, trespasses, &c., as any 
other Justices of the Peace in any County, so that 
the Justices of the Peace being in the County of 
Salop shall in no manner intermeddle in any 
felonies, &c., arising within the said Town and 
precinct. 

That they shall have an assize and assay of 
bread, wine, and beer, and all other victuals, with- 
in the said Town and precinct, with the amend- 
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Bient thereof and panishment of delinqaentEt 
therein." 

A Charter of King Charles, given in the 
seventh year of his reign, fixed the court to b& 
held once in two weeks. 

" That they may have a Court of Record upon 
Tuesday for ever, once in two weeks, wherein 
they may hold by plaint in the same court all kinds 
of pleas whatsoever, whether they shall amount to 
the sum of forty shillinc^s ; the persons against 
whom the plaints shall be moved or levied, to be 
brought into plea by summons, attachment, or 
distress." 

** That there ahall be a general Sessions of Peace 
to be holden by the said Bailiff and Justices in 
any place convenient within the Borough afore- 
said, from time to time for ever ; so that they da 
not proceed to any matter touching the loss of life 
or member in the said Borough, without the pre- 
sence, assistance, and assent of the Recorder of 
the said Borough. That they shall have all fines^. 
Ac., imposed aa well in the said Sessions aforesaid, 
as in all other Courts to be held within the said 
Borough.'* 
Sessions held at Wenlock, July 21st, 1655. 

At a Sessions held at Wenlock, at the above 
date, two of the defendants we find were colliers ; 
one charged with disorderly conduct in the Birch 
Leasow, Broseley, and the other with an assault 
at Benthall ; a third was charged with stealing 
grass for his horse from a field at Much Wenlock, 
and a fourth, William ^NTewell, yeoman, of Little 
Wenlock, appears to have been summonsed for '^a . 
debt of £20 owing to the King, by Act of Parlia-^^- 
ment," and £10 he owed to Solomon BaU^pf Muoh. 
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Wenlock. The names of the Bailiff and Recorder, 
and those of the Jury, as well as of the ConstablefcT 
of the different Allotments, are given. The 
following is a copy of the names in the order in 
which they occur. 

** Wenlock. Names of the Bailiffs, Justicbs 
OF Peace, and other Officers in the 

Liberties. 



-John Mason, Gent. 
Humphrey Mackworth, Esq, 

George Ludlow, Esq. 
John Waram, Esq. 

Henry Mitton, Esq. 
Thomas Kynnersley, Esq. 
Ffrancis Adams, gent. 
John Huxley, gent. 
Ffrancis Harrington, gent. 
Audley Bowdler, gent. 
George Langley, gent. 
William Walker, gent. 
Edmond Bullock, gent. 
John Corfield, gent. 
Andrew Langley, gent. 
George Hayns. gent. 
Boger Parsons, gent. 



Bayliffe 
Eecorder 



} 



Justice 
of Peace 



r 



Bailiff's 
Peers, 



Coronr. 
Treasurer 



The names of ye Towns and Constables. 

Much Wenlock 

AUotmnt. Thomas Morrall & 

Walter Patton 
Priors Ditton William Taylor, const. 

^SngtiUe* }^°^- ^^^™' sent." 
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Then follow the names of Constables from the^ 
Moor and Downton, Stanton, Hopton, Stoke, and 
seven other allotments, but the parchment has 
been damaged and the names are illegible. These 
are succeeded by the names of the constables for 
Eaton, Lushcot and Longville, Hatton, Hunger- 
ford, Millichop, Broseley,Willoj, Barrow,Benthall, 
Posenhall; Wyke, Madeley, Burton, Calloton, 
Weston, Oxenbold. Mawley, Walton. 

"The names of the Grand Jury returned to 

by the authority of Parliament and the body 



of this corporation 
Hugh Draton, gent. 
John Mayer, gent. 
Richard Taylor, gent. 
William Clarke, the younger 
John Turner, gent. 
Thomas Challmor 
Francis Cooke 
John Pfosbrooke 
Thomas Loodura 
William Taylor 
Poger Davis 
John Cowper 
Thomas Hotchkiss 
Wm. Blake way 
Wm. Parsons 



-\ 



1- 



Sworn.- 



- Swois. 



Geo. Haynes, Coronr. 
The Borough, it will be seen, was then divided' 
into Constablewicks or Allotments, and not as^ 
now into Wards. In each of these Constables 
were appointed to carry out the instructions of 
the BailifP,the Becorder,and the Serjeant-at-maoe^ . 
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to execute summonses &c. At the time we speak 
of, these officers seem to have been selected from 

men of standing and position^ or at least respect- 
-ability. 

Enactments in force. 

Some of the enactments on the Statute book> at 
the period we speak of, and even down to the 
end of the last century, were none of the mildest, 
whilst some will no doubt sound strange to the 
-ears of the reader who, had he lived in those 
times, might have thought himself fortunate to 
have had ears at all. By the 5th and 6th of 
Edward IV., who granted the Charter of Incor- 
poration, "every person convicted of drawing or 
smiting with a weapon in a church or churchyard 
is to have one of his ears cut off, and if the 
person so offending have none ears whereby he 
should receive such punishment, that then he 
should be marked and burned in the cheek with 
a hot iron, having the letter F therein, whereby 
he* may be known and taken for f raymaker and 
fighter." It is easy to conceive that a person 
having a spite against aliother might so provoke 
falBi as to lead him to commit himself by draw- 
ing or smiting with a weapon in hot blood. Then 
there were the Criminal Laws ; the 10th and 
11th of William III., c. 23, made it a capital 
felony to steal to the amount of 5s. from a shop, 
warehouse, stable, or coach-house ; and 12 Ann 
24: Geo. II. made it capital to steal privately from 
a dwelling-house, or on board a vessel in a 
navigable river to the amount of 40s. Hanging 
iadeed seems to have been an,amusement invented 
for the gratification of the elite who, says a 



writer in "All the Year Eound," speaking of the 
«xeeations at the Old Bailey, "hired rooms or 
windows on the preceding night, which 
was passed in feasting and card playing, 
and at eight o'clock in the morning titled ladies 
as well as be-niffled beaus would take their seats 
at a window to witness the execution of some 
criminal, or, it may be half a dozen criuinals in 
one batch." Hangings were so frequent at last 
that the country got sick of them, and e ven the 
jndges when they passed sentence of death came 
to write on their notes, " to be imprisoned for 
twelve months." Jeffreys — who was not al- 
together unconnected with Shropshire, and whose 
portrait till a few years ago hung in Belswardine 
Hall, from where he married his wife, had no 
such scruples ; during what was called the 
BloodyAssizes,hehung on circuit a number that has 
variously been estimated at 320, 600, and 700. 
We have heard old people say that seven men of 
Broseley and EaiTow, who had gone on a poach- 
ing excursion to Patsull, with a horse and cart, 
the feet of the former and the wheels of the latter 
being muffled, and who were tried and convicted, 
were hung at one time, they having added sheep- 
stealing to their other offences. 

Then there were the Excise Laws : the duties 
imposed upon bricks and tiles, upon glass, upon 
salt, and a thousand other things. The great law 
against importation 3 Edward IV. c. 4. is an 
excellent specimen of others passed on subsequent 
similar occasions. The remedy provided for want 
"of trade was the prohibition of the importation of 
almost every wrought article of use or ornament 
at that time known. In furtherance of the 
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principle which introduced this law, the legislature 
advanced step by step, until there was hardly 
one branch of trade or manufacture that was not 
depressed or elevated by a prohibition or a bounty. 
Then there was the preposterous encouragement 
given to the woollen manufacture by the act of 
Charles II., which obliged all persons whether 
they could afford it or not to bury in woollen, 
an act which would have remained for- 
gotten had it not been for the conviction 
which unexpectedly took place some years ago, 
and which led to its repeal. 

The selling of bread unless twenty-four hours 
baked could scarcely be prevented, from the diffi- 
culty of proving the facts, and the breach of the 
law must often have been more humane than its 
observance. The prohibition of the making of 
starch from potatoes, and cultivation of potatoes 
in common fields, were among the silly laws of 
the same reign. Then the law was hard upon 
forestallers. 

Here are the articles which the Constable^ 
were to present upon oath : — ' 

"1. — ^What felonies have been committed and 
what default and by and in whom. 

2. — What vagrant p'sns. and sturdy beggars have 
passed through yo'r. limitts unpunished, and 
whether the same and impotent poor of yo'r. 
p'sh are provided for, and poor children 
bound apprentices according to Law. 



'' vy v/ v/x^x/ ^•^•x/'x^ >• N^^<x/^ 



ERRATA. 
On page 25, read Tox for Hoe, a farther for another, secure fo^ 
tame, and Morse for Yonnge. 
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S» — What Eecusants of about the age of sixteen 
are in yo:e limitts, and who absent them- 
selves from church on ye Lord's Day, and 
how many sabbaths. 

4. — ^Who have profaned the Sabbath by swearing, 
labouring or otherwise. 

-5. — What Ingrossers,f orestallers,or regarders of the 
market, of cow or cattle, or other dead vict- 
uals are within yo'r limitts, or any Badgers 
or Drovers of cow or cattle. 

•6. — Who make mault to sell of corn or grain or 
tythe or tylth not being their own and are. 
not licensed thereunto. 

7. — What Masters or Servants give or take great- 
er wages than is appointed by Justices of 
the Peace according to Law. 

S. — What cottagers or inmates aie evicted, re- 
moved or maintained, and by whom, and 
' how long. 

$, — What unlawful games, drunkenness,tipling or 
other evil rule or disorder hath been in Inns, 
ale houses &c. and by whom. 

10. — What Servants have departed from their 
masters, and what masters have put away 
their servants within the compass of their 
time. 

11. — Who nsed gunns, or take or destroy hawks 
or hawk's eggs, of pheasants, partridges, 
younge deer, hares, snipes, fish, or fowl, 
with sndres or other engines whatsoever for 
that purpose against the Law. 

12. — Who use unlawful weights or measures or 
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buy by a greater and sell by a lesser weight 
or measure. 

13. — Whether watch and ward be duly observed 
and kept according to ye statute ; that is to 
say, between Ascension Day and Michaelmas 
in convenient places, and who has made de- 
fault therein. 

14. — What highways have been repaired and 
what have been neglected. 

15. — Who have sold beer, or syder, or perry, &c. 
unlicensed, or who hath evaded ye assize of 
bread and drink unlawfully, either the bakers 
or assizers. 

16. — What butchers have killed or sold meate on 
the Lord's Day, or sold any unwholesome 
flesh at anv other time. 

17. — Who have any assault, battery, or bloodshed. 

18. — Who have profanely sworn or cursed, and 
how often. 

19. — What common brawlers, dronkards,scoulds, 
eavesdroppers, talebearers, and such disord- 
ered p*sns are within y're limits. 

20. — ^Who have sold ale or beer on the Sabbath 
day, or who have been drinking or tipling 
in any alehouse on that day." 

Sir William l*etty says (1686) four shillings pep 
week were fair agricultural wages about this time ; 
they were fixed at the Sessions, and by the power 
given by an act of Elizabeth the Justices punished 
employers if they gave more> and labourers i£ thej 
received more. From Sept. to March the wages 
were 3/6 ; in each case without food. Weavers 
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could not earn so much. Speaking of the wages, 
of the clothing trade, an old ballad makes the 
master say of his workmen : — 

" We will make them to work hard for sixpence a day, 
Thongh a shilling they deserve if they had their just pay;. 
If at all they murmur and say 'tis too small, 
We bid them ohoose whether they'll work at all." 

That the law passed to protect the woollen, 
trade, f referred to on another page, was in for ce- 
is evident from the instructions to the con- 
stables, signed George Weld and Thos. Crorapton^ 
issued 1693,one of which was,*Svhat burials have- 
taken place with linen or otherwise than in 
sheeps wool; " what sums of money have been, 
received for such burials, and how disposed of.. 
They were also requested to collect the quarterly 
poll tSx from the ** ablest and sMj^c/en^/es^ Inhabi- 
tants/' Macaulay says that the wages of labour, 
estimated in money, were not at that time (1685),. 
as high as they are now, and that the great majority 
of the nation lived almost entirely on rye, barley, 
and oats. 

The selling of bread unless twenty-four hours 
baked could scarcely be prevented, from the diffi- 
culty of proving the facts, and the breach of the^ 
law must often have been more humane than its 
observance. The prohibition of the making of* 
starch from potatoes, and cultivation of potatoes 
in common fields, were among the silly laws of 
the same reign. Then the law was hard up on 
forestallers. 

Forestallers, Badgers, and Engrossers are 
terms which formerly ocoured frequently in cor-, 
poration records, and regulations regarding; 
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markets^ buying and selling &c., and although 
now classified as unused terms, their meaning^ 
may be gleaned from a Eoyal proclamation^, 
the substance of which appeared in the news- 
papers in November, 1755, which was as follows : 
"In Consequence of a Eesolution taken in a 
grand Council at St. James's, last Friday, la 
proclamation was published in Saturday's Gazette 
for putting the Laws in speedy and effectual 
Execution against Forestalling, Eegrating, and 
Engrossing of Corn ; particularly the Act 5 and 
6 Edward VI. by which the Buying or Contract- 
ing for any Corn before it actually arrives in 
some Market, City, &c. is prohibited, and adjudg- 
ed Forestalling ; and the Obtaining any Corn at 
any Fair or Market, and selling it in a Fair or 
Market in the same Place, or within four Miles 
thereof, is adjudged Eegrating ; and the Cuying 
Com to sell it otherwise than is therein particular- 
ly allowed, is judged an unlawful Engrossing 
thereof. The Punishment for the first Offence 
against this Act is Two Months Imprisonment^ 
besides Forfeiture of the Corn ; for the second. 
Half a Year's Imprisonment, and loss of double 
the Value of the Corn ; and for the third Offence,. 
Setting in the Pillory, and Forfeiture of Goods 
and Chattels, and Imprisonment during the 
King's Pleasure. By this Act it is farther en- 
acted, That every Person who shall have a 
suflBcient Provision of Corn for his House, and 
for sowing his Ground, and shall buy Corn in any 
Market for the Change of his Seed, shall the 
same Day bring to Market as much Corn as he 
bpught for Seed, and sell it at the Market Price^ 
on Pain of forfeiting double the Value of th^ 
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•Com BO bought. This Proclamation also express- 
ly enjoins the putting in Execution an Act of the 
6th of Elizabeth, by which it is enacted, That 
the Ijicences to be granted for buying Corn, pur- 
suant to the Act 5 and 6 Edward VI. shall only 
be granted at the General Quarter Sessions for 
one Year, to none but a Householder, a married 
Man not under the Age of Thirty, and not less 
than three Years resident in the County, who 
: shall give Bond not to forestall, or engross, or do 
any Thins: contrary to the aforesaid Statute of 
Edward Vi;* 

The object no doubt was to prevent the price 
of articles used as food being unduly raised, and 
it is a queston whether these laws are not still on 
the statute book unrepealed, although the spirit of 
them is entirely opposed to the free dealing no- 
tions of the present day. We are told that 
even as late as in Aug. 1800, in some 
neighbouring counties, the magistrates "exerted 
themselves with the utmost vigilance to 
detect and prosecute Badgers, Forestallers, and 
Regraters, both in and out of the markets," and 
Associations and Committees were formed by the 
inhabitants '*for the same laudable purpose." 

Recusants and others were they who refused or 
neglected to attend church, or to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the King as its head. 

Vagrants and sturdy beggars were to be strict- 
ly looked after ; they swarmed through/ the 
oount.y, giving themselves up to pilfering ; the 
women breeding children whom they brought up 
to the same idle way of living, so that, according 
to one writer* (1677) there were 100,000 paupers 
in England. Harsh measures were therefore re- 
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^sorted to : the law of Settlement was passed, and 
once more the poor were reduced to bondage 
to the soil from which they had been emancipated 
a century or two before. By this law, which re- 
mained in force 130 years, and which was not re- 
pealed till the close of the last century, the poor 
were imprisoned within their allotments ; and 
upon the complaints of the Churchwardens or 

* Overseers, any two Justices of the Peace had 
power to lay hold of the new comer and within 
forty days remove him to the Parish in which he 
was last settled, unless he could prove that he 
was neither a pauper nor a vagabond, or that he 
rented a tenement of the value of £10 per annum. 

Probably too there were other reasons for the 

• strict enquiries by the Bailiff, as the feudal bond- 
age to which the poor were reduced was closely 
interwoven with the thriving- traffic of Shipping 

.young paupers to American Plantations, by those 
who held out to the poor wretches the alternative of 
leaving England or being flogged or imprisoned. 
It may perhaps be a redeeming feature in the 
^character of that *' ermined iniquity and prince of 
legal oppressors,'* as Judge Jeffreys was called, 
to say that as Lord Chief-Justice he exerted him- 
self successfully to put down this abomination. 
Still, nothing beyond the repression of beggary,and 
the pauper police, appears anterior to the reign of 
Elizabeth. In her fifth year, (1563) a compulsory 
assessment for the relief of the poor commenced, 
and this well-intended law was regulated and 
enforced by successive enactments of the Mth, 
18th, and 39th years of this queen's reign, till, in 
lier 43rd year,(1601) the system was consummated 
by the statute which introduced the important 
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principle of compnlsoiy provision for the impotent 
which is in force in our own day. The poor-rate 
continued to increase, and to press most heavily 
upon parishes, and with a view of lessening the 
pressure the system of farminjE^ the paupers at so 
much per head was introduced. This was done 
at Broseley and Benthall, and revolutions on a 
small scale now and then broke out among the 
refractory paupers, who would go in a body and 
smash the windows of the unfortunate contractor, 
under the impression that he was unduly harsh, 
from a desire to make money out of them. By 
minutes of a parish meeting held in the Town 
Hall, Broseley, in 1827, it was agreed to farm the 
poor of the parish to Samuel Pugh for £850, for 
one year ; and in 1829, it was agreed to farm 
them for £1,000. Each parish, in most cases, 
maintained its own poor, down to the introduc- 
tion of the New Poor Law ; hence the presenta- 
tions to be made, as we have seen, by the 
constables in their several allotments. In 1693 
we find, for instance, that they were to ascertain 
what monies they had received towards the relief 
of the poor, and what poor they had set to work. 
In this year we also find that they were to " give 
warning to all Alehouse keepers and Innkeepers 
within their allotments to appear personally before 
the Bailiff and Recorder at the house of Hum- 
phrey Powell Sergeant-at-mace, and to bring with 
them a certificate of their fitness and honest 
behaviour in keeping their alehouses and victual- 
ing houses, under ye hands of ye minister, church- 
wardens, &c." 

William HI. abolished one very obnoxious tax 
which gave great trouble to the constables, in the 
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«arly part of his reign — the Smoke* Penny, some- 
times called the hearth -tax, and the chimney tax ; 
and which was all the more odious from the fact 
that is was sometimes farmed to contractors. One 
old ballad, quoted by Maoaulay,commences thns : — 

* ** The good old dames, whenever they the chimney man 

espied, 
Unto their nooks they haste away, their pots and 

pipkins hide — 

TThere is not one old dame in ten^ and search the nation 

throngh, 
Bnt, if you talk of chimney men, will spare a oarse cr 

two." 

• Sneering at King William'H generosity the official 
biographer of James II. says : — " He wheedled 
them [the Commons] with a remission of chimney- 
money, when he was well assured he should be no 
loser by his generosity, and that it would be only 
like throwing water into a dry pump to make it 
suck better below, and cast it out with more 
abundance above.*' If we turn to the present- 
ments of the constables we find pretty good 
indications that this was so ; for they were in all 
lawful ways and by all lawful means they could 
to inform themselves of the " true and full yearly 
value of all manors, messuages, lands, quarries, 
mines of cole, ironworks, salt springs and salt 
works, warrens, woods, &c.," and of estates in 
ready money or money owing, and assess for every 
hundred pounds twenty-five shillings, and so for 
every quarter of such sum or quantity. "Every 
papist of ye age of ] 6 years or upwards who hath 
not taken the oaths required to be taken by an act 
of parliament, made in the first year of ye reign of 
their ma'ties, entitled an act for abrogating the 
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oaths of anpremacj and allegiance, and appoint iog: 
other oathSjjou are to assess at double ye sums and 
rates above mentioned." Others who had not 
taken the oaths or who refused to do so were to 
be similarly assessed .f Then there was the 
quarterly Poll-tax "of 4/- in the pound to be 
collected ; and the " sums of money Granted to 
his Majesty by virtue of an act of Parliament 
made in the 6th and 7th years of his reign, 
entitled an act for granting to his Majesty certain 
rates and duties upon Marriages, Byrths, and 
Burials, and upon Bachelors and Widows, for ye 
term of five years for carrying on the war against 
Ffrance with vigour." " That is to say : for and 
upon the burial of every person within the allot- 
ment, and above all other duties the sum of four 
Shillings." The figure rose according to rank and 
position, to 12/-, 20/-, 30/-, and 50/-; but "fop 
and upon ye birth of any person and child (except 
ye child or children of such as widows alms) within 
the said Allotment 2/6." 

Watermen to be pressed. 

Men as well as money were required to carry on 
the war. The lord lieutenant and the deputy lieu- 
tenant were urgent upon the Bailifis, and these 
upon the Constables for men, whom they were to 
impress and oring to Wenlock to be sworn in.. 
" We whose names " &c., His Ma' ties Justices of 
the Peace, having received a summons from the 
Deputy Lieutenant of the county, together with a 
copy of a letter from the Lords of the Privy 
Council <fcc., Command you to make diligent search 

t Abont 400 clergymen ref ased this oath and lost their^ 
benefices. 
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for all stragling seamen, watermen, or sea-faing 
men, and to impress all such, giving each, one 
shilling^ impressment money, and to bring the same 
before us, to the intent that they may be sworn 
and provided for, as by the said letter directed ; 
and You, the sd. Constables are not to impress any 
old or crasy, or nnliealthy men, hut such as are 
younge, and of able healthy bodies^ fit for se' vice ; 
and herein you are to use yor'e best endeavours 
as you and any of you will answer the contrary. 
Given under our hands &c. 

Jas : Lewis, Balf. 
" You are to take notice that Geo : Weld, 
what monye you shall lay out 'Tho : Crompton. 
of yo'e : purse upon this ser- 
vice we will take care the same (1693) 
shall be speedily repaid you 
according to the order of their 
Majesties Privy Council.*' 

We have no means of judging of the number of 
men employed on the Severn at that time, but we 
know that the Collieries of Broseley and Benthall 
were in operation, and that half a century later, as 
we shall see, there were 55 " owners " and 87 
barges on the Broseley side of the Severn, besides 
about half that number at Madeley Wood, employ- 
ed in carrying 100,000 tons of coal, besides other 
things ; upon the whole of the navigable part of 
the river there were 400 vessels, each of which 
would require on an average a crew of four or 
more hands. These were, as a class, bold, resolute 
men ; so that the Severn at that time was looked 
to as an important nursery of seamen. 
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FUETHER PAETICULAES 

BELATING to THE MANOR of BROSELEY ; 

OLD FAMILIES &o. 

Having brought down the history of Broseley 
to the 17th century it may be well before pro- 
ceeding further to say what we have to say about 
the manor, which we had traced from the Norman 
Conquest to the reign of Elizabeth, and to fill in 
the outlines as we left them, (page 23),with such f 

details as may serve to give a faithful repre- 
sentation of the place at that and subsequent 
periods. According to the quotation we gave, 
John Munslow had leave to alienate the Manor to 
Richard Cooper, !]fisq., and his heirs. However 
that may have been, we have it on equally good 
authority that at a later period,during the reign of 
that monarch, that it was at the disposal of Robert 
Sidney, first Earl of Leicester, who as before 
hinted is reputed to have received more than 
usual favours from his royal mistress ; and who 
married the mother of the young Earl of Essex. 
This nobleman had good reason for being favour- 
ably disposed towards his Salopian admirers. 
They gave him a warm and little short of a regal 
welcome when he passed through Shrewsbury on. 
his way to his castle at Denbigh, May 25, 1584; 
cpeeches charged with high flown flattery were 
delivered by yoimg, afterwards. Sir Thomas 
Sidney, brother of the famous Sir Philip Sidney, 
and young Hord, fifth son of John Herd, of Hord 
Park, then at the Free School ; and what was 
better the Bailiffs presented him with a double 
gilt silver cup, which had for its contents twenty 
pounds in gold, besides '' an hogshead of wine and 
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banketing dishes." He no doubt bad equal 
reasons to be grateful to a Broseley member of 
the ancient family of Langley, who had acted as- 
his confidential servant, and who would have, no 
doubty delicate, if not difficult missions to peiform 
under such a master. Mr. Blake way, in hia 
** Sheriffs of Shropshire," in speaking of a des- 
cendant of this family,then resident at Shrewsbury, 
says : — ** Jonathan Langley of the Abbey, 
Shrewsbury, was fifth in descent from William 
Langley of Shrewsbury, tailor, who bought the 
site of the Monastery, July 23rd, 1646. It 
appears that the abbey being in a very dilapidated 
condition and in great danger of falling, the- 
corporation took upon themselvdis to sell it a few- 
weeks before the Dissolution, and they found a 
customer in this wealthy tailor, who was the son 
of Eoger Langley, tailor, of Madeley. This Koger 
Langley of Madeley was third son of Henry 
J Langley, of the Tuokies. Thomas Langley, of 
Golding, in the parish of Cound, who left a rent 
charge of £2 10s. to the poor there in 1694, wa» 
fifth in descent from John Langley, of Broseley, 
apparently of the same family with Henry 
Langley, of the Tuckies, living in the reign of 
Henry VII, ancestor of the Sheriff of 1689. 
John Langley, grandson of the former John, was 
of the Amies, by gift, as we have seen, of the 
Earl of Leicester, to whom, Mr. Blakeway adds, 
he had been a confidential servant." 

Mr. John Langley, aged 86, was living at the 
Tuckies in April, 1667 ; John Langley, aged 68, 
born at Swinney, was living at Swinbatch ; John 
Langley of the Amies; Samuel Langley, of 
Broseley, eldest son of John Langley of the 
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Tuckies, aged 55, and John Langley, and Lawrence 
Langley, second son of John of the Tuckies, were 
4dl hving at the above date^ and gave evidence be- 
fore a Commission of the court of Chancery, held 
at Barrow, in connection with a trial of property 
•of the Rowton Estate, which we shall notice 
presently. 

It further appears that Herbert Langley (whose 
widow, Mary Langley, wa* living in 1728) was 
possessed of the manor of Broseley ; also that it 
afterwards passed to Edward Purcell, who 
married their daughter, Elizabeth Langley, in 
favour of whom the claim was made in the old 
document given on page 25... 

About this time each member of the family 
■as he came into possession appears to have 
done his best to plunge the estate into debt. 
Henry Langley and Eleanor his wife, according 
to an indenture dated the 18th of October, in the 
■9th year of the reign of William III., effected a 
<5onveyance for £260 with William Taylor, of the 
fieatn, in the parish of Badger, on that part of it 
•described as the Copy House, orchard, and 
garden, meadow ground — called Beard's, and a 
horse malt mill, in the possession of Mrs. East- 
hope, widow ; other buildings also are men- 
tioned in the possession of Henry Onions, John 
Pugh, Edward Ash wood, William and Thomas 
Beard, John Walton, and others. The mortgage 
also included Coal Mines, open or covered, "until 
the full end of five hundred years, at one pepper- 
-com rent, payable on the anniversary of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin &c." So far 
dErom redeeming the property this Henry Langley 
■appears to have borrowed other sums upon a 
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snccession of bonds at different times during the 
years 1700 and 1702, amounting altogether to a 
large sum. 

In 1728,it appears from an indenture before us 
that Edward Purcell of Stafford and Eliz. bis 
wife, and Mary Langley, relict of Herbert, late of 
Broseley, (father and mother of the said Eliz. 
Purcell), Christopher Ward, and Phillip Purcell, 
both of Stafford aforesaid, Gent., of the one part, 
and Michael Stephens of Broseley, in the County 
of Salop, agreed to a certain release of inoum-* 
brances of £2,990, with regard to certain 
tenements and lands at Broseley, by a sale of a 
portion of the premises of the Manor of Broseley. 
About 112 farms, messuages, houses and lands, 
and names of tenants are mentioned ; the latter 
may be interesting as shewing the families resident 
In what is described as the Lordship of Broseley 
at that time. They are as follows : — Benjamin 
Buckley, Thomas Boden, Samuel Brown, William 
Darby, Michael Griflfiths, Thomas Harrison, Wm. 
Jones, Wm. Milliohap, Francis Oakes, Tim. Koper, 
Tho. Symonds, Michael Stephens, Gent., John 
Wilde, Thos. Aston, Hugh Allen, Emanuel Asfcon, 
Francis Barrat, David Brown, John Bradely, 
Beddow, Widow, Gray Beddow, Beddow, Widow, 
Thos. Beddow, George Br^an, John Bembow, 
Sarah Crump, Crump, widow, Jeremiah Crump, 
Samuel Cartwright, Wm. Cooper, Francis Cox, 
Cox, widow, Cyprian Cleobury, Edward Crump, 
Edw. Deacon, Jonathan Davis, Owen Davis, 
Bich. Evans, Rich. Evans, John Evans, Thomas 
Edwards, John Evans, Wm. Evans, Thomas Evans, 
Edward Harper, Thomas Fareley, Susanna Gough, 
John Hill, Jon. Hartshorn, Ann HaiTis, Edward 
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Hill, Sampson Hartsborne, Homes, Jolin Hai'e^. 
Harris, Wm. Holms, Thos. Hanley, Samuel 
Hartshorn, Richard Hill, John Jones, FraneiB 
Jones, John Jones, Samuel Jones, Jenkins Morris^ 
Wm. Moms, Thos. Johnson, Samuel Lee, Robert 
Loyd, John Legg, Samuel Legg, Wm. Loyd, John 
Loyd, John Leadbetter, Susanna Liitleford, John-. 
Legg, Thomas Legg, Benjamin Legg, Cobert Love>, 
Richard Lister, Thomas Lister, Francis Legg^ 
Joyce Mayor, Joyce Murral, John Matthews, John 
Millichap, John Morris, Mrs. Mountfort, William 
Pearse, Richard Pearse, Daniel Powel, Joseph 
Pinner, Ann Pearse, Wm. Perry, Richard Perry^ 
John Perry, Roden, Richard Roden, Wm. Rodes^ 
John Spragg, Samuel Simpson, Shaw, Richard 
Shaw, John Simpsou, Tho. Shaw, David Taylor^. 
Thos. Wilhams, John Whitwick, Wm. Weld^ 
Leaner Wedge, John Wedge, Rich. Watkis, John 
Watkis, James Garmston, Edward Hill, Richard 
Pearce. The case was appointed to come before- 
the Court of Common Pleas Westminster in 
Easter Term, ] 728. 

It appears also that Purcell got deeper into debt> 
and that Michael Stephens, who resided at the 
Amies, and to whom Purcell was indebted, having- 
taken proceedings, the estate was subject to much 
litigation. Some of the documents and Inventoriea 
are interesting from the particulars we get of 
the effects. One of these sets forth that besides 
the messuages and lands and a hundred cottages^ 
" Purcell is also a partner in a Colework called 
the Ffootrid, having a 3d. share, his part of 
all tools, wagons, and implements of the 
coUiery» now worth £30^ 

''Also is a partner wth.Wm.Crompton and 
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Wm. Asliwood in several pits, his 3d. share 
of Gins, Ginhorses, Bopes and Barrells, 
Waggns. and implements of colliery there 
are worth at least £30. 

''Also hath a 4th share in a work called 
Woonhay Colework, his share of those im- 
plements of colliery are worth £30. 

''Also has a share of several Gins and other 
materials at a work called Garmston's work, 
worth £05. 

"Also has a work with Wm. Stephens in 
several Gins and materials of colliery woi*th £02. 

"The above Coleworks get great quantities of 
coles which might make good profiGits ; his share of 
these works has been formerly worth £160 per 
annum, and might be worth near as much now. 
One Edward Ward is clerk or manager of ye 
above works, and can prove him a partner and 
what the proflfitts are." 

The document goes on io shew that he was 
now indebted to Mr. Stephens in two bonds ; one 
for £60 and another for £50 ; "he had at different 
times lived with Mr. Stephens, and kept a servant 
and two horses, and had washing and lodging, 
meat and drink for himself, servant, and visitors, 
most of the time for twenty years, and for whioh 
he,Stephens,had obtained judgment for £200." It 
concludes by saying that "Mr. Stephens delivered 
him a Bill 5th Deer. 1739, wch. is really 
and justly due £951 68. 

"Mr .Stephens wad bound for Purcell to 
one Mr. How for £100, and about two 
years ago was f oroed to pay it, and 
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£40 interest £140. 

Which is a schedule debt,and lands suffi- 
cient to pay £014. 

"There is really due indeed £1105 6s." 
The affairs of the parties became more com- 
plicatedy connBel's opinion was taken, and a Mr. 
Jones of Lincoln's Inn advised all the parties '* to 
have the direction of the Court of Chancery on 
an Amicable bill, and to charge by such Bill that 
all the debts are paid, except Mr. Stephens', and 
to pray thereby that the whole estate may bo 
conveyed to the person claiming the inheritance 
thereof, subject to trusts &c." The date of the 
opinion here given is December 26, 1766. 

The mineral resources of the estate were now 
being developed, and with proper care and even 
ordinary discretion might have produced a con- 
siderable revenue. In October, in the 13th year 
of the reign of his Majesty King George I.^ 
(1726) Edward Purcell and his wife Elizabeth, 
just mentioned, leased to Michael Stephens and 
Thomas Harrison '*all those Coals called Clod 
Coals situate lying and being in or under any of 
the Waste Lands or other Lands of him the said 
Edward Purcell and Elizabeth his wife or where 
they had any Eight in Broseley aforesaid in the 
said County of Salop. And also all other Coals of 
him the said Edward Purcell and Elizabeth his 
wife in the said parish of Broseley that were not 
Comprehended in the Articles of partnership 
relating to the Footrpad called the new Footroad 
or that are left ungotten and cannott be reserved 
to be gotten through the said Footroad, for a term 
of 99 years ; paying ten pence per ton for every 
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-customary ton that should be gotten in the name 
of a rent or royalty quarterly, and also reserving 
"to the above one third part or share of the profit 
of the said works, he being at a third share of the 
expences in sinking pitts and other disbursements 
in getting the Coal and exposing the same to sale 
Ac." 

At a subsequent period* Edward Purcell and his 
wife Elizabeth assigned their shares in the works 
*o Henry Eainsford of Much Wenlock for a 
oertain consideration and four pence per ton out 
of the profits, that is for every 48 hundred 
weight, over and above the royalty. The docu- 
ment then proceeds to assign to the above and to 
Mary Langley the sum of two shillings for every 
«tack of Coal gotten over and above the royalty. 
The agreement concludes with stating the term 
of the lease to be 21 years, also that ''one shilling 
«hall be paid for every Twelve Horse Loads or 
48 hundred weight, and that the Bottom and Top 
Coals in the said lease shall be reserved &c., and 
that in case the works should be wilfully 
neglected for three months or he Eainsford should 
omploy Francis Lloyd ground collier the agree- 
ment is to be void." 

Mb. and Mbs. Puboell's Bent Boll fob the 

YEAB 1744-5. 

<*A Bent Boll made fob Mbs. Pubobll fob the 

ManOB of BbOSELEY fob the YEAB 1745. 

Free Holdebs. £ 8. d. 

<3eorge Weld Bsq. for the Woodlands ... 10 

Mr. Littlehales de Aimaa ... ... 6 8 

Jfr. JSdwards de Bonton ... ... 6 8 

♦ 1768. 
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Mr. Sqnire de Woodhonse 
Kr. Langley de Sarnbach 



Lease Tbkarts. 

William Morris ... 
Francis Loyd by Cramps ... 
Thomas Beard ... 
William Cartwright 



COTTAOBS AT THE HiLL. 

JohnBooper 
William Roper ... 
Edward Jones ... 
Thomas Jones 
Bichard Pew 
Ghristopher Pickering 
Widow Crump ... 
Her Daughter 
William Milner ... 
Humphrey Crnmps widow 
Edward Yarley ... 
Thomas Yarley ... 
Mary Haddon 
Jane Lee 
William Lee 
Charles Lee 
Samnele Cooper ... 
Mary Jones, widow 
Ralph Ilare 
John Gnest, grocer 
Daniel Onions 
Thomas Aston ... 
Francis Smithes... 

COTTAOES IN THE WoOD, 

Bichd. Harishome 
Joyce Davies 
Henry Davies 
Bobert Williams ... 
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Thomas Simpson 


••• < 


10 





John Cooper 


••• t 


5 





William Cooper ... 


. •• < 


3 


4 


A Widow by Coopers 


•*• 1 


..0 3 


4 


John Hare 


. .• t 


10 





John Powell 


••• t 


5 





Widow Perry- 


• .• « 


10 





Mary Holmes, widow 


..• 1 


3 


4 


Robert Holmes ... 


..• 1 


3 


4 


Bichard Lyster ... 


••• < 


3 





Late Widow Jones 2h. 


• .• a 


1 





Samnele Leg 


. •• 


5 





James Boden 


. .• t 


4 


6 


Widow Lyster ... 


• •• 


10 





Widow Lyster, jnnr. 


..• < 


3 


4 


William Jones, pedler 


. .• 


6 


8 


Benjamin Legg ... 


* • • < 


12 





John Legg 


. *• 


6 


8 


Tho. Blakemore ... 


• *• 


10 







18 15 


6 


Thomas Hill 


6 


8 


Hartshorne by Davies 


• *• 


1 


• 


Jones Thatcher ... 


• •• < 


10 





Edward Sockett... 


• •• 


10 





Wilde ye sawyer 


• .• < 


11 







1 18 


8 



Freeholders yt. have purchased and Owe Bnit and 
Seryice, and one penny Beserved Bent. 

In tb Buff Land. 

George Weld, Esq. for Smiths 
Widow Gonghs ... ... 

Widow Crumps ... 
Thomas Edwards 

Wilde 
Hr. Stephens for Copy 
Ditto for the Cross 
Ditto for Johnsons 
Ditto Browns Yard 



*•. 



••• 



••• 



..• 



••• 



• • • • 


6 


18 


16 


18 


16 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


>• 


6 22 .. 


11 


••• •< 


I 10 


••• •« 


I 10 



Ditto EoDgh Alien* 


2 


Ditto Joh. Hare 


a 


Ditto Bamuele Legs 


1 


Ditto Kichard Gear's 


16 


Ditto GarroatonB field ... 




Ditto Coie's Leaaow 




Lampora I^MO w 




At the 


Hill. 

... i i 


Widovr Harrison 


Thoinaa Boden 


2. 21. 


HeweU Edwards ... 


1. 21. 


Thomas Shell 


2. 1. 


Hooper Timothy 


3. 1. 


William Lewis 


1. 21. 


Hary Bedow 


1. 16. 


Richard Benahaw — 


2. 20. 


Widow Wilde 


2. 20. 


William Wilde 


1. 18. 


Tonng Lojd 


1. 19. 


PanlLoyd 


1. 16. 


VigoLojd ... 


1. 13. 


Thomaa Wilde 


1. 12. 


Jonan. Daiiea 


4. 22. 


Hy. son Wilde 


1. lo. 


John and Bd. Leg ... 


♦. 


TViUiam Hall 


2. 2. 


John Holland 


2. 2. 


Execnt. of William Pearce 


2. 3. 


John Pearcea shop ... 


12. 


John Barber 


8. 8. 


He has boilt his hoiue^ shop 


and pig^tys o 


Owens lioasea 


8. 22. 


TLotnaB Matthews ... 


1. 22. 


His InoloBure, 




Tbomaa Shaw 


2. 82. 


Lcndbotter 


1- 6. 



1 

r 
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Succeeding these are the names of the follow- 
ing persons^ with various amounts attached as 
l)efore : — 



By ye Bulls 

Wm. Williams 

J6nes by Newels 

Mr. Stephens by Hockley 

Thos. Watkis shop 

Hartshorne for 

Wm. Pearce, junr. 
Robert Wilde 

An hoTise yt. Lowes live in 
on Harris green. 

All ' that paroell where 
Pearcesshop and houses and 
Hartshorns houses were 
taken of ye Common and 
did not belong to Clench 
Acre. 

An Inclosnre by the Quakers 
meeting house. 
Joseph Whitfoot's folly 
The Barnard Inclosure by 
Wil mores 
A Cottage by Pits 
One other Inclosure there 
Tuder Eichard 
Whip frogs 

Eoopers round about 
Mr. Stephens new house by 
Hockley." 



« Widow Shaw 
' Thomas Yarley 
Thomas Boden 
Emanuel Aston 
Mrs. Barrett 
Two Evas's 
Austin Cleobury 
Cleobury by Aliens 
Francis Edwards 
by ye Quakers 
Widow Beddow 
Eichard HiU 
Cranidge 
Griffith Dixon 
Saml. Hartshoend 
Joseph Carrington 
John Morris 
William Morris 
Eobert Evans 
Guy James 
Eoden and Sister 
Ealph Smith 
Assignes of Walker 
John Walker 
Oeorge Alsop 

Cottages yt. pay 
noe Eent 
By ye pound 

Other names occur on the back, among thejn 
those of John Guest^ Maltster, Andrew Hartshorne^ 
And John Loyd near Severn, Thos. Loyd over 
Severn, Samuel Smith, Tow dressor, Thomas 
York, and John Purchase. 

In the above we have been caref al to preserve 
the orthography of the original. 
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The estate passed to Michael Stephens, who 
was an attorney, and to whom it was indebted, 
•of whom we have already spoken, and who lived 
at the *'Amyas" or Amies in 1824. From him it 
passed by a deed dated 13th of June, 1795, to his 
descendant, John Stephens, Esq., of Bridgnorth, 
in consideration of the sum of £2,100. Mr. 
Stephens was of the same family as thd Eev. 
Michael Pye Stephens, whom some old inhabitants 
still remember, and of whom all, we imagine, 
have heard. Finally Mr. John Stephens sold the 
Manor to George Forester, Esq., and it was added 
to the Willey estate. 

The Langleys were connected with the Lock- 
wood and Gutts' families, as appears from a letter 
received as these pages are going through the 
press. It states that Eichard Lockwood married 
the daughter of James Reading, of Newington, 
County of Surrey; and that her eldest daughter 
f Vances married Thomas Langley, of Broseley, in 
the County of Salop. Richard Lock\yood had 
two other* daughters, and a son Richard, who 
married Susannah the heiress of the Cutts' family, 
•and was High Sheriff of Northamptonshire, from 
whom the Rev. John W. Lockwood, rector of 
Kingham, Chipping Norton, is the lineal descen- 
dant. In the will either of the above Richard,or 
his son Richard, of Dews Hall, in the County of 
Essex, mention is made of property at Broseley. 
Xt would appear that Thomas Langley died with- 
out children, and that he left his property to his 
Wife's nephew, who was a member in different 
Parliaments for London, Worcester and Wilton. 

In an index to Pedigrees and Arfns contained 
in the Heralds Visitation in the British Museum 
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by K. Sims, in reference to Harleim Manuscripts^ 
mention is made of Langley of Broseley, and 
Langley of Shrewsbury ,in 1396. The Arms of the 
Langleys are stated by Owen and Blakeway, in 
their History of Shrewsbury, to be as follows : — 

Arms of Langley. — See List of Bailiffs, ann. 1605. 

Crest. — On a garb lying fesseways O. a dove,, 
rising, 0. beaked and legged G. 

Motto. — Bear and forbear. 

The last of the Langleys in this neighbourhood 
that we know of was a Mr. Langley who lived 
at a house on the Sutton side of the river 
at Swinney. 

EOWTON : 

EAELY COAL MINING, &c. 

Adjoining the Manor of Broseley, but not 
included in it, although at the southern ex- 
tremity of the parish, was the ancient estate of 
Kowton. .An old family of the name of Old re- 
sided here — the name occurs in the register of the 
Wenlock Corporation 26th of Elizabeth, (1593), 
page 303, where Ricus Olde, as the name is there 
given, appears in the list of Bailiffs. On page 305, 
806, 307, and 308 the name again occurs, in con- 
nection with those of Richard Willocks and 
Thomas Lacon, who join in signing the accounts 
of Thomas Lawley of Spoonbill. The following 
year, 37th Elizabeth, (1594), page 312, Thomas 
Olde is described as Baily, and his accounts are 
signed by Thomas Holland, Bailiff. A gap 
appears soon after in the register, no minutes of 
the election of Bailiffs being entered from the 
year 1589 to' 1596 ; but in the 9th of James, 
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•(1610), the name of Eichard Qlde again occurs as 
Bailiff ; and in the 16th of the same reign, (1617) 
we find Eicus Qlde, gent., Bailiff. 

The Olds held Eowton ; Eichard Old, son of 
■John, held 138 acres and Eowton Hall; and 
Samuel Old, by purchase, had the Heath Eiddings, 
near the Amies, Eowton Green, and other proper- 
ty, altogether a little over 50 acres. Eowton is 
mentioned in connection with the Broseley manor 
and as being in the parish and Constable wick of 
Broseley, but not as Priory lands. The names of 
a number of persons are mentioned in the deeds 
:and documents connected therewith, many being 
recognizable as those of well known Shropshire 
fiamilies — as Sprott, Stephens, Baldwin, Lanj<ley, 
•Cox, Gough, Evans, Addenbrooke, Pearce, Man- 
ning, Beard, in addition to which we meet with 
those of Huxley, Sir Edward Littleton, father 
and son, Francis Littleton, Cutts, Edwards, and 
others. They occur in records which 
serve to throw a light upon the mining 
enterprises of that period. The estate lay at the 
southern extremity of the Broseley Coal-field,where 
the lower coals only occur, and these very near 
the surface. Little is known of these early coal- 
workings,as plantations of larch,fir, and birch,with 
other trees,grow upon the spoil banks on the high 
ground near Eowton ; whilst at Gitch field, near the 
Severn, to which the works extended, a thick 
turf covers the ground where levels were driven 
and pits were sunk,and tramroads connected them 
with the wharves beside the river. 

Still less is known of Gitchfield house, which 
stood on this side of the estate. It had been burnt 
•4own but had been rebuilt on the same ancient 
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Bite, that is near the ford of that name, 
where in former times the monks of Buildwaa 
had a fishing station, when fish were more 
plentiful than now ; in addition to which it was 
notable as the place where many years ago,when 
the nearest bridges were those of Buildwas and 
Bridgnorth, people crossed the river. The pasture 
lands around were called Gitchfield meadows, and 
others adjoining, a little higher up, were called 
Withiesfield meadows, probably from the old 
Saxon word withthe, as the osiers or willowa 
which grow profusely along the Severn about 
here are called. For the etymology of the word 
Mr. Hartshorne quotes the following : — 

'' A loiththe was heore stole, certes, 
With on othir thy weoven y-gurte. 

Kyng Alisaundek, v. 4714:» 

" Hang'd on a writhen wythe since Martin's eve. 

Hall's Satires, vol. iv. s. 4/' 

Prior to the commencement of mining operations 
on a large scale^a dispute seems to have arisen as to 
the boundary and proprietorship of a portion of 
these lands. The disputants were,the owner of the 
freehold of Rowton, and Francis Old, who in 
December, 1620, bought of William Porter **three 
closes of arrable and meadow ground, commonly 
known by the name of Withingsfield or Withies- 
field, containing by estimation 32 acres and 1 rood, 
as well as the Heath Kidding and Arnolds fields,, 
and others known as Rowton Green," as alleged 
for the defendant. An ** ancient survey" of 
Broseley was produced and also the title deeds of 
the estate on the. one side to shew the existence 
of land said to be included in the purchase. On 
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tbe other side, tbe accuracy of the survey wa& 
questioned, and it was contended that it was 
doubtful whether such land had existed at all, or 
if 60 whether it had not been undermined and 
carried away by the treacherous Severn. The 
Law Courts had been appealed to, but they had 
failed in settling the dispute, and it was next 
carried to the Court of Chancery, which sent 
down a Commission to collect evidence and to 
arbitrate. This also failed in effecting a satisfac- 
tory and an equitable settlement. A second 
Commission was next appointed ; and the follow- 
ing is — 

" A Summary Acct. of testimonies given in by 
several witnesses examined uppon oath before 
Sdwin Skimsher, Esq., of Aqualate, and Eichard 
Ijeighton, Esq., April! 18, 1667, at ye house of 
William Eutter in ye Parish of Barrow in ye 
county of Salop. 

1. Mr. John Langley of ye Tuckis aged 86 
years, deposed he did know and well 
remembered Gitchfeild house and meddow 
before ye time of ye purchase by Mr. Old of 
Mr. Porter, yt it was at that time, and hath 
bin ever since generally called and commonly 
known by ye name of Gitchfeild house and 
Gitchfeild meddow and yt ye said house and 
meddow were generally reputed to belong to 
ye ancient free holt of Eowton, and yt hee 
himself did ever take and esteem ym. so to 
be : yt there was an ancient house before ye 
time of ye purchase standing in ye san^e 
place, where Gitchfeild house (lately rebuilt) 
doth now stand ; yt ye pastures thereto 
adjoyning towards Haddon's tenement were 
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ever anciently called Withifeilds, and that 
they were purchased by Mr. Old of Mr. 
Porter. Yt some part of ye said Withies- 
f eild lying next to Gitchfeild was meddow 
ground, and anciently was mowed ; he com- 
plained to Mr. Powell yt in his former 
depositions, given in an oath at a Commission 
out of Chancery, several passages were 
inserted very much differing from wt. ex- 
pressed and did really mean, and when Mr. 
Powell answered, yt his depositions were 
read over to him and wt. he found faulty 
was corrected, his reply was yt they had bin 
indeed severall times read over to him, and 
on his complaint severall times, and in 
severall places corrected,yet yt ye last all was 
not perfectly altered wch. he found fault 
with. And farther told Mr. Powell yt Mr. 
Gattaker, one of ye Commissioners, was so 
much dissatisfied as to say yt he had rath, 
ditch or thrash yn. sit on a Commission iu 
wch. such Clerks were imployed. 

'2, Mr. John Langley of Swinbatch aged 6G or 
67, born at Swinney, ye farm next adjoyning 
to Gitchfeild, said yt he could remember 
Gitchfeild house and meddow called by that 
name and hath heard it anciently reputed to 
be part of Bow ton free holt, and there was 
anciently a wain- way (wch. yet remains 
visible) through the wilds to Rowton hoase, 
yt the lands next to Gitchfeild by Severn 
side upwards were ever known by the name 

-8. of Withiesfeild." Mr. John Langley of the 
Amies (formerly examined by a Commission 
out of Chancery on the part of the defendant); 
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4. Mr. Samnel Langley of Broseleyyeldest son of 
Mr. John Langley of the Amies, and Mr. 

5. Lawrence Langley, second son of the same, 
gave evidence that Gitch field and Withies- 
field were taxed together in the same *'lewns.'^ 

6. John Jobber had known these places called 
by these names not only by boatmen but by 
other inhabitants, and that they were in the 
freehold of Rowton ; he remembered am 
an ancient hedge separating a little enclosure* 
taken out of Gitchfield meadow, but which 
was now laid in common with it by taking 

7. up the said hedge. John Haddon gave 
similar evidence, and added that ''he re- 
membered Mr. Michael Old refusing to pay 
for a train-soldier and being constrained to 
pay by Major Fowler, who caused him to be 
put in prison at Shrewsbury for refusing.. 
This was for Gitchfield house, which was 
afterwards burnt down, and rebuilt with 
timber fallen in the freehold of Rowton.**' 

8 & 9. John Preen, 85, Joan Cox, aged 90, and 

10. Thomas Owen, *' bom at Swinney mill, over 

11. against Gitchfield," John Eaves, Richard. 
12.418. Owen,and Samuel Owen, gave evidence that. 

Gitchfield house and meadow were always so 
called within their recollection, and that 

14. "Withiesfield was called Withiesfield. Law- 

15. rence Palmer, David Crow, and Richard 

16. Pearce, each aged about 60, and living in the- 
neighbourhood, gave similar evidence. 

17. Thomas Lee, aged 86, formerly servant ta 
Mr. Richard Olde, said, near 60 years ago- 
Gitchfield was called Withiesfield, and since 
that time it had oftener been called Withies- 
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field,* and that the hedges were tlie same as 

18. anciently. Thomas Haddon, near 60, said 
Gitchlield house and meadow had been and 
were still oftener called Withiesfield both by 
bargemen and others than by any other name. 

19. Sarah Haddon, wife of last witness, differed 
from her husband by saying that where 
Gitch field was called Withiesfield once it 
would be called Gitchfield an hundred times. 

20. Francis Boberts, alias Belcham, and Edward 

21. Cox, also gave evidence, the latter to 
the effect that Gitchfield and Withiesfield 
were assessed together. 

(The latter evidence, tending to prove that 
the two were one holding, was met by counsel for 
the defendant with the remark that this was done 
«olely for the convenience of the tax-collector.) 

This suit appears not to have terminated in 
March, 1684, as we have under this date "A new 
and exact Surveigh of Eowton farm in the parish 
of Broseley, the Antient Freehold BstsUie belong- 
ing to Mr. Eichard Old, son of John Old deceased, 

* " Note y t three witnesses only were sworn who gave 
any material evidence for ye defendant. Thomas Had- 
don, Thomas Lee, Francis l^oberts alias Belcham. The 
last of these is now and was at ye time wn. he was ex- 
amined on oath before ye Commissioners excommnnicated. 

Concerning Thomas Lee, Mr. J. Langley of Swinbatch 
and his wife are ready to depose on oath yt abont seyen 
or eight days before he appeared at the last Commission 
he did say to them and repeated several times upon their 
qnestioning him about it yt he never heard Gitchfield 
house and meadow called by any other name, and he 
believed that it was called Gitchfield house and meadow 
before he was born. John Addenbrook, Gent., and Edw. 
Bnssell are ready to depose much to the same effect con- 
oemiiig Thomas Haddon." 
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«nd the late pnroJiased land belonging to Mr. 
Samuel Old, Son of Mr. Michael Old deceased ; 
prepared by Wm. Cartwrigbt, acknowledged by 
-George Oatacre Esq.and signed Hen .Jobber and B. 
Manning, 14:th March, 1685." We find also an 
agreement entered into in the third year of James 
the Second, (1687), between Richard Old, 
Batchelor of JJivinity, and Bichard Manning, 
relative to the properly, at that time in the pos- 
session of William Batter, subject it is stated to 
the suit then pending in Chancery. In 1692 
Bichard Old was deceased ; and dying without 
issue he devised to his brother John Old, his Sister 
Mary ^ddenbrooke, and Jane Old, all his freehold 
and copyhold estates, as shewn by his will, proved 
-at Doctors Commons, in Dec. of that year. Jane 
Old afterwards married Bichard Edwards, who 
for £400 obtained the share held by Nicholas 
Addenbrooke, also that held by John Old for 
another £400. This was in 1701. In 1729, 1735, 
1741, 1742, 1756, 1757 and 1760, other agreements, 
bonds, and bargains of one kind or another were 
•entered into with regard to the property, the get- 
ting of the mines, the value of which had come to 
be apparent, their conveyance to the Severn for 
exportation &c. The persons who conducted these 
operations, and who were partners or shareholders 
in the works, were members chiefly, at fiist, of 
the Old family. Michael Addinbrooke of Chester- 
ton, and Bichard Edwards, who manied daughters 
of Bichard Old, who purchased the Gitch field 
part or portion from William Porter, Bobert 
Evans, Bichard Pearce, and Michael Step- 
hens, of the Amies, united together to 
develope the mineral resources of the property. 
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It appears to have been agreed between the 
parties. Manning and Taylor, that there shonld 
be a right of road to the Severn from the 
Eowton works and from the Gitchfield footrid, 
or level. In 1702 an agreement was made 
to sink pits, drive levels, lay down way- 
boards, make railroads, and convey coal, iron- 
stone, and limestone, from Eowton, by their 
servants and workmen, to Gitchfield meadow, 
to trows and barges on the Severn, paying in 
addition to the Royalty to the owners, 3d. for 
every usual ton or waggon of coal or iron-stone ; 
also to carry from the Severn, hay, corn, wood, 
&c., for the use of the works. There was also 
an agreement entered into in the fifth year of 
the reign of Queen Ann, 1707, between Thomas 
Sprott of the Marsh, in the parish of Barrow, 
and Nicholo^ Harrison of Broseley, master 
collier, and Michael Stephens of Broseley, with 
regard to shares in the Eowton works, for wind- 
ing water, and for keeping the rails for the con- 
veyance of coals in repair. ''And it is further 
agreed between the said parties that neither the 
said Thomas Sprott, Nicholas Harrison, nor 
Michael Stephens, nor either of them or 
either of their heirs. Executors, or Adm'ors,. 
shall make or sink any pitt, for the getting of 
Eowton Coales in any part whatsoever, for his or 
their owne interest or benefitt, without the con- 
sent of the other of the parties in writing under 
their hands and seals, first had and obtained." 
The parties to this agreement were clearly 
business like men, one, Mr. Sprott, was ancestor 
of the present respectable solicitors and bankers 
of that name ; another, Mr. Stephens of the Amiesp. 
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an attorney. It commences by stating that 
** whereas Nicholas Addinbrooke did grant to 
Samnel Bowdler, Gent., and Nicholas Harrison, 
all his moiety or one half of the coals and iron- 
atone (except heading coals) that may be gotten 
in out or under the said lands belonging to himself 
at 6d. per ton, soon after which the said Samuel 
Bowdler dyed by virtue of whose death his moiety 
ceased and came to Thomas Sprott, as a party to 
these presents, and executor of the said Samuel 
Bowdler, And whereas Richard Edwards by 
articles and his hand and seal duly executed hath 
leased and sett his share or one half of the said 
coal and ironstone in or under all or every said 
land called Row ton unto the said Michael Stephens, 
Ac, reserving a fixed sum in the name of royalty, 
the said Thomas Sprott and Nicholas Harrison 
come to an agreement with Michael Stephens for 
getting coals in a certain place adjoining Row ton 
called Tar Batch Dingle, and the use of the rails 
from the said pits to the river Severn, as the same 
are now laid by Michael Stephens, paying him 2 J. 
per ton, out of their moiety of proflfitts/* 

Disagreements arose out of these agreements, 
•and one dispute between the parties cul- 
minated February 12th, in the third year 
of King James, in a civil suit at Shrews- 
bury. Another trial occurred there in tho 
third year of the reign of Charles II. ; 
finally the case was removed to the 
Court of Chancery. Lancelot Taylor, one 
of the parties connected with the works 
being dead, .Lord Chancellor Cowper is 
petitioned by the widow for a settlement 
x)t matters in dispute, complaining of en- 
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croachments made by Michael Stephens and 
Miohael Harrison, (Master Collier), and of the 
refusal of Eichard Manning to pay his share of 
the cost of the works,which it is said was £1,000 
and upwards. The petitioner adds thai 

Lancelot Tayler, Attorney at Law, Edward Cox 
and John Pearce, both of Broseley, being persons 
of Judgfment had joined, but were since dead. 
The petition is dated 7th of July, 1718, and is 
addressed to the right Honourable Thomas Ford 
Parker Baron of Macclesfield, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. 

The court was also petitioned by Eichard Manning' 
that, contrary to agreement "Nicholas Ad- 
denbrooke, and Eichard Edwards, without 
your orators privity or conjoint did make a 
fraudulent and clandestine agreement with one 
Michael Stephens, Gent., who had before that 
time sunk one or more pits in the lands of one 
Mr. Bromley and one Mr. Langley, for getting 
coals in their lands, that the said Stephens should 
have the said liberty to gett the said coles in 
Eowton farm, which said liberty was before 
granted to your orator by agreement.'* The 
petitioner further sets forth that Michael Stephens^ 
had by means of Langley's pit sunk in 
Bromley's ground got several thousand tons of 
coal under Eowton farm, which the orator might 
have gotten, and had carried the said coals to the 
Severn through Bromley's lands, instead of 
through the orator's lands,according to agreement^ 
"and by geting the fflint coal> it had shaken, 
broken, or loosened another vein of coals which, 
lyeth above the said flint coals, commonly called 
the olodd, middle, or soft coles, being about twa 
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yards thick, so that ifc can never bo hereafter 
gotten with profitt." Disagreements between the 
parties multiplied, mutual mistrusts increased and 
crushed the life out of the undertaking. 

Two of the shafts referred to in the above 
documents are still known as the Langley pits ; 
they were cleansed by a man named Griffiths in 
1825, with a view of being again worked by 
Messrs .Thomas Kose of Swinney and J. Onions of 
Broseley, but they found the water too much for 
them. They then attempted to drive a level from 
Gitchfield up to the pits with a view of draining 
the mines, but for some reason it was not com- 
pleted. A stream of water highly charged with 
ochre still discharges itself from the tunnel into 
the Severn. 

It will be seen from the ;*eference to railroads 
that this improved means of conveyance came 
early into use here. From a specimen preserved 
at the Old Caughley Works, and brought away 
when they were taken down by an old man nam- 
ed Joseph Morgan, who some years ago presented 
it to us, these rails appear to have been flat pieces 
of iron pegged down with square wooden pegs to 
long pieces of timber, sawn and squared, 
and so arranged that the flanged wheels of the 
ginney-carriages could run on the inner side. 

The Broseley, Kowton, and Gitchfield estates and 
collieries seem to have found work for the Court 
of Chancery for a considerable number of years, 
and the number of deeds and writings produced at 
the several hearings amounted altogether to forty. 
Several persons had at different times advanced. 
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money on the estate, and had conveyances made to 
them, the two in favour of whom the decision 
was given by Counsel with regard to Kowton 
being Thomas Ball and John Cleaver. 

It was shewn by an abstract of title, now be- 
fore us, that all the encumbrances were paid 
excepting the £1200 advanced on mortgage, 
by these gentlemen, and £100 left by Richard 
Edwards, and payable out of the Rowton estate, 
to the Poor of the parish of Broseley. 

In speaking of the Broseley manor, on 
on page 65, we have said that it passed by deed 
to John Stephens ; we should have said that it 
descended to that gentleman who, at the date 
there mentioned, the 13th of June 1795, sold it 
in consideration of £2,100 to George Forester, 
Esq., of Willey. We presume that the Squire of 
Wiliey made a good bargain, as a valuation 
made the same year shewed the manor to be 
worth £2,900, including the minerals. 

The following is an abstract of the deed, which 
is too long for quotation in full. The tenants whose 
names we give built on waste or common lands, and 
payed yearly ackno wledgement8,or on copyhold pro- 
perty held in perpetuity, renewable at death, or 
for a term of years ; they or their ancestors 
in most cases having erected the premises 
and brought into cultivation the lands and 
gardens they occupied or underlet; hence the 
odd positions of some of the houses which, ex- 
cepting in the principal street, are in the oddest 
and queerest situations with regard to each other 
imaginable. The names themselves of some of 
the places are sufiBcient indications of the former 
state of the surface : as Fearney Bank, the Com- 
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mon, near Clencli Acre, the Waste, the Bough 
Lane, the Wood, Woodlands, Copy Honse, &c. 
The Quarry we have already explained ; Folly- 
house is said by tradition to be a name given in 
consequence of a wealthy London tradesman com- 
ing and building a large house in the position 
where we now find it,but to which then there was no 
road ; the present road past it to Coalport Bridge 
having been subsequently made. The deed is 
dated the 35th year of the reign of George the 
Third, (1796), and, leaving out repetitions, com- 
mences thus : — 

'< The said John Stephens in consideration of the sum 
of £50 of lawful money of Great Britain to him in hand 
well and truly paid by the said George Forester at or 
immediately before the ensealing and delivery of these 
presents the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged. 
And of the further sum of £20,50 of like lawful money of 
Great Britain to be paid or secured to be paid by the 
said George Forester to the said John Stephens at the 
time and in manner herein after mentioned, &c,, (except 
a certain annuity or yearly sum of £25 due and payable 
to Charlotte Adams,wif e of William Adams of Broseley in 
the county of Salop, collier, now aged sixty years and 
Elizabeth Pnrcell of Buildwas, widow, now aged sixty 
years, during their natural lives), to the manor ,messuages, 
lands and tenements, &c., herein after mentioned. All 
that manor or reputed manor of Broseley otherwise Bur- 
wardesley ,with the court and perquisites of court, rents, 
heriots, rights, members, waste lauds, Ac, whatsoever 
thereto belonging." 

Then commences an enumeration of the various farms, 
messuages, and other portions of the estate, with 
tenures, and terms of years for which leases have been 
granted and the sums paid yearly or on renewal. Among 
the former are the Stocking and Amies farms; then 
oome a number of tenements, one occupied by Mrs. Aston, 
near Mr. Bushton's house, another in the accupation of 
Jrancis Barber, another near the Market Hall in the 
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occnpation of Mary Jones. Also all that piece or parcel 
-of land sitnate near Benthall brook in the occnpation of 
Messrs. Morris and Onions, a messuage in the occnpation 
of Martha Wylde, ditto in the occupation of Thomas 
Evans, with a piece of waste land adjoining the house of 
Graccris Hardacre, a house in Broselej Wood in the 

occupation of Corbet or undertenants, ditto ditto 

Charles Jones, of William Lee, Charles Jonas, Thomas 
Lloyd, Bobert Love, Thomas Lister, Richard Bnssell, 
Zaohaeus Wilkes, Thomas Jonas, and three other tene- 
ments near the Delph, and one in Speed's Lane, the 
King's Head public house and tenements adjoining in the 
holding of Samuel Bill, a public house, malt house, &c. 
situate in Broseley Wood, in the holding of George Bill, 
house &c. ditto ditto of William Bryan, ditto William 
Bailey ; one at Fearney Bank in the holding of Thomas 
Legg, one in the holding of George Patten. We then 
get the following names of persons as holders or occu- 
piers of tenements, gardens, lands, &c, Sarah Bathbon, 
William Lister, George Wilde, Josiah Patten, Andrew 
Maccalaster, James Griffiiths, Eiias Prestwich, Adrian 
Carver, Abraham Wyke, Bichard Perry, Thomas Smith, 
Sarah Bushton, Samuel Legg, Charles Southern, (Bough 
Lane), Thomas Aston, (near Delph), Francis Bradley, 
John Cartwright, (B.W.) William Gammon, (B.W.) Edward 
fiartshorne, Bobert Hartshome, Thomas Jones, William 
Povey, Joseph Pugh, Joseph Pinner, Zachaens Wilkes, 

Bichard Bussell, James Page, Tipton, John Aston, 

Francis Armstrong, John Hill, William Hartshorne, Mary 
Hare, Ann Jones, William Jones, Joice Lloyd, Francis 
Lloyd, Thomas Lister, John Lister, Mary Nevett, Thomas 
Poole, Sarah Bushton, Eleanor Bandle, Aaron Simpson, 
Edward Tenant, John Tenant, William Wheeler, Ann 
Wells, John Yardley, William Leadbetter, Edward Lloyd, 
Francis Barber, (butcher). " And also all and every the 
mines of coal, limestone and ironstone, and all other 
mines and minerals which now are or shall hereafter be 
found in or under the lands and premises hereby agreed 
to be sold as aforesaid, and also all mines and minerals, 
rocks and qnariies of stone, limestore, and ironstone 
whatsoever belonging to the said John Stephens as Lord 
of the Manor, excepting such mines as are under the 
lands and premises of the said John Stephens and whioli 
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shall remain his property after the ezeoation of this oon« 
veyanoe." 

The deed concludes with the mention of the 

sum above stated as the purchase money, namely 

£2,100, and is signed John Stephens and George 

Forester, with their respective seals attached, that 

of the first having a full lene^th figure resting upon 

an anchor, and the second a Talbot, with the 

initials G. F. on a shield; it is witnessed by 

Thomas Mytton and John Pritchard, Esqurs. 

It will be seen from a claase in the above deed 

that the Lord of the Manor has the right of getting 

the mines from under any of the buildings within 

the said manor, excepting those reserved by Mr« 

Stephens. 

Old Mansions, Old Halls, akd 
Old Cottages. 

". . . . I'm an old man. 
And love the good old ways." 

THE OLD MANOR HOUSE OF BROSELBY, 

Southey in one of his genial pictures represents 
a young squire who had been modernising the 
paternal mansion by straightening the walks and 
cutting down trees, in conversation with an old 
stone-breaker on the highway respecting such 
changes, who is made to say : — ** 

*' If my poor lady could rise up — 
God rest her soul ! — 'twould grieve her to behold 

What wicked work is here. 

***** 

Ay, master ! fine old trees. 
Lord bless us I I have heard my father say 
His grandfather could just remember back, 
When they were planted there. It was my task 
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-To keep tbem trimmed^ and 't was a pleasure ta 

me. 
My poor old lady many a time would come 
And tell me where to clip, for she had played 
In childhood under them, and 't was her pride 

To keep them in their beauty. 

* « « « ■ • 

I could as soon 
Have plowed my father's grave as cut them 
down." 

We confess to a loving regard for old mansions 
and old houses of all sorts ; not simply because 
they are old, but because of the old time gather- 
ings there usually are around them. Often 
beautiful in themselves, they as often call up 
pleasing associations. Some however have been 
so modernised as to leave litlle of what they 
were originally ; portions only of others remain ; 
whilst a few have disappeared entirely. A part 
only of the Amies, where the feudal lords of 
Burwardesley lived remains, and that will no 
doubt be modernised shortly out of existence. It 
must have been an old mansion when the first 
Earl of Leicester gave it to the Langleys, who- 
no doubt kept up the usual hospitality of old 
English gentlemen, if they did not live as sump-> 
tuously as the noble donor. 

'^ It is an ancient house. 
Four hundred years ago 
Men dug its basements deep, 
And roof 'd it from the wind ; 
And held within its walls 
The joyous marriage feast, 
The christening and the dance." 

Charles Mackay^ 



The heartj owners of snch mansions in 
Elizabeth's days have been well portrayed in the 
old song, as popular then as now : — 

'* An old song made by an aged old pate, 
Of an old worshipful gentleman, who had a 

greate estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate. 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at bis 
gate; 

Like an old courtier of the queen's. 
And the queen's old courtier." 

Addison too in his Sir Roger de Coverley has 
given us a good description of the old English 
gentleman, and the usages and customs of what 
may be called the Augustan age of the countiy. 

As we have said, veiy little of this old mansion 
remains, except the kitchen portion of it, and that 
is yellow with age. Its windows were old 
diamond-pane lattices, its rooms were wainscoted 
to the ceiling,and enough remains of the staircase 
to show that it was a magnificent structure. It 
had buttress-like chimneys, in character with its 
many gables and side- walls, which appear to have 
been lime-washed, and to have formed panels, as 
it were, between the strong black wood frames. 

SwiNBATCH, the former residence of Mr. John 
Langley, which in the copy of the old rent 
roll, page 61, is given as Sarnbach, and which 
within our recollection had some fine Elizabethan 
windows, and exhibited other traces of antiquity, 
has by its conversion into cottages and the 
changes it has undergone been completely 
modernised. On the origin of the name itself we 
can throw little light. Of Sweney, Sweny, or 
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says : — " It has a Celtic origin, and signifies an 
enclosure for fattening pigs. The terminating 
syllable batch, in the two words Tarbatch and 
Swinbatch, is more diflficnlt of explanation, though 
it is a common Salopian term, as batch of bread ; 
and * Hers gwon to tak the batch to be gron.' '* 
Mr. Hartshorne also quotes Troilus and Cressida 
in the line 

Thou core of envy, thou crusty hatch of nature. 

RowTON Hall, the home of the Olds and other 
old Shropshire families remains. There are traces 
about it of earlier buildings. Its great bell, 
which formerly summoned harvest-men, plough 
drivers, shepherds, carters, swineherds, and 
labourers generally on the estate to their meals, is 
still in its place. There too yet stands the enormous 
dove-cote, capable of giving shelter to an incon- 
ceivable number of pigeons. 

'* The Old Hall " by the Severn,which we re- 
member when a child, and which excited our 
curiosity, is gone entirely, and no trace of it 
remains. At the time we remember it it was a 
drowsy -looking building, nodding to its fall; still 
it had a bulkiness and an antiquity of stylo 
which served to keep up its importance. Timber 
must have been cheap and plentiful when it was. 
built, for it entered largely into its construction, 
and held firmly together the thin red bricks that 
were made,no doubt. of the clays now so extensive- 
ly used does by. The rooms were wainscoted and 
beautifully panelled to the ceiling. The old man, 
Lacon Beard, who occupied it,and who was as anc- 
ient looking as the house itself, was constantly in. 
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litigation, trying to establish what he called his 
rights. Many of the rooms were unoccupied ; twa 
large rooms were let to the Wesleyans,one for Sun- 
day and the other for weekday services. It stood 
within twenty yards of the Severn at Coleford, 
nearly opposite to some fine half-timbered houses 
on the opposite bank of the Severn, in one of 
which a learned Sergeant-at-Law for some time 
lived ; not one stone of the old hall now remains. 

" The Dog and Duck." Within a hundred 
yards or a little more, but still closer to the Severn, 
stands a fine old house nodding in the direction of 
the river, now a public house, but originally built, 
we should imagine, as a private residence by the 
Crumptons, whose initials A. M. C, (Adam and 
Margaret Grumpton),with the date 1654,are carved 
in front in wood panels, under two of the bedroom 
windows. Probably this Adam Crumpton was 
the lessee, from the lords of the manor on either 
side, of the ferry boat close by, as it is still called 
Adam's boat ; the last of the Crumptons, whose 
name was William, and who had the ferry, died 
here some few years ago. 

The Tuckies. This old mansion, to which we 
have previously referred as the residence of the 
Ijangleys, is the exact model of one on the opposite 
side of the river, known as the Hay, excepting 
that the latter has its front facing the south 
instead of the east, and must have been built about 
the same time. It is in the usual Elizabethan 
form, but there must have been a house here at a 
much earlier period, as indicated by some portions 
of the building, which are evidently much older 
than the main structure, and which appear to 
have been worked into it by the builders. This. 
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is clearly observable ia the upper or northern wing. 
In making some recent repairs a brown paper 
parcel was fonnd addressed to the EarlDundonald, 
who resided here, as did his son for a short 
time, yonng Cochrane, the last and most daring of 
onr "Old Sea Kings." Of the experimenting 
earl and his inventions we shall have to speak 
under the head of the Oalcntts. Till within the 
last few years it had a balcony running along in 
front, from wing to wing ; this was erected by 
William Keyiiolds, the proprietor of the Madeley 
Wood works, and the inventor of the inclined 
plane opposite to the Tuckies, who resided here 
for some time prior to 1803. In putting up the 
balcony ho gave strict injunctions to the workmen 
not to injure the nests of the martins that 
clustered beneath the roof, declaring that he 
would shoot the man who disobeyed him. They 
all obeyed him but one man, and he — . "What, 
you don't mean to say he was going to carry out 
his threat ? *' said we. " But he was," said our 
informant, "and did." "What shoot him?]' 
*'Yes; shoot him, sir — shot him with a pop-gun !" 
He was a Quaker, and funny things are said of 
him in refusing to pay church-rates and Easter 
Offerings, shewing he had a warm and genial 
nature with a rich vein of humour running 
through all. He allowed a house and garden 
rent-free to Sniggy Oakes as he was called, on 
oondition that he should ferry him and his family 
across the river whenever they required it. One 
evening Sniggy, knowing that Mr. Reynolds was 
out on the opposite side of the river, went to bed, 
which he fonnd more comfortable than sitting up 
-on a cold wet night, and was asleep or feigned to 
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be asleep when Mr. Bejnolds came to the land- 
ing opposite his house and called "Boat.'' 
Beceiving no reply he called Oakes, and Sniggy^ 
and all the other aliases by which Sniggy waa 
known. Still receiving no answer, he made np 
bis mind to go round by Coalport bridge; on 
coming to Sniggy's snng domicile he smashed 
every pane in the windows with his stent sticky 
ehouting *' boat, boat," at every blow, till Sniggy 
roared again and promised better things another 
time. Next moi-ning Mr. Beynolds sent a glazier 
to repair the windows. 

Like Earl Dnndonald, Mr. Beynolds was a 
good chemist as well as an ingenious mechanician 
and made several discoveries, one of which, that 
of the conversion of iron into steel he patented ; 
be also invented a locomotive to travel on the 
highway, the cylinder alid boiler of which are 
still preserved. He died at the Tuckies in 1803,. 
and was followed to the grave by a vast number 
of his neighbours, the poorer portion of whom 
grieved for him as for a father, for he kept open- 
house for them in times of distress. 

The Tuckies estate was formerly the property 
of the Biyans who worked the mines, and who 
in an evil hour allowed themselves to drift inta 
litigation, in the 6th year of King George IV. ; in 
which Francis Blithe Harries was plaintiff. It 
was alleged amongst other things that Thomas 
Bryan, then in possession of the property, agreed 
with Thomas Lister for a lease of Broomy Croft 
and other pieces of land adjoining Corbatcb 
Dingle and forming part of the Tuckies estate^ 
reserving to himself the mines, and powers of 
getting them, with certain rights of road &c. That. 
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the said Thomas Lister in 1813 agreed to sell to 
the complainant his rights under the said lease 
for the consideration of £400, that the complainant 
entered into possession, paid the reserved rent, 
and continued to do so till 1821, when Thomas 
Bryan died, leaving the property to his vrife and 
children, share and share alike, and to their chil- 
dren ; also that on the death of one, named 
Alcock, Mr. Harries having received no notice 
for a renewed lease in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement, although the death had taken 
place six months hefore, and the former lease 
Laving been forfeited, he now prayed the Court 
of Chancery to restrain the defendants from 
any other conveyance or disposition of the 
premises; and Mr. Cooper, Counsel for the 
-complainant, and Mr. Eoupell for the de- 
fendant having been heard, the court granted 
an injunction, restraining the defendants under a 
penalty of £1000. The estate, which was heavi- 
ly mortgaged, was sold to Mr. Taylor, who 
established brick works here, and who finally 
sold it to the late Lord Forester. The min- 
ing portion of this property was never very valu- 
able, owing to the absence of some of the measures^ 
the close neighbourhood of faults, and the presence 
of water. There are however some seven yards 
of brick and tile clays, which the Messrs. Maw 
are at the present time of writing preparing to 
turn to account ; having purchased a portion of 
the property for the purpose of erecting large 
works for their celebrated fine art productions. 

The Woodhousb. On the hill above the 
Tuckies is another old house, as its name implies, 
belonging to Mr. Hames, of Cruckton. 
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It was the residence, as we have seen, of one of 
the Langleys. It was also the residence of 
one of the Blithes, whose brother, Francis Turner 
Blithe, built in 1759 the church on the hill,called 
Jackfield church, a handsome brick structure, but 
now in a shocking dilapidated condition. He 
died in 1770 ; and on the marble tablet erected 
to his memory, and removed to the Pritchard 
memorial church at Jackfield, he is described as 
of Brook Hall. The name of Blithe is on the 
bell of the former church, which was removed 
some time ago to the one in the valley, but upon 
a remonstrance made to the bishop, by the late 
Mr. Edward Brown, was taken back by an order 
from him. It was from the Blithes that the 
Harrieses derived this and other portions of their 
property in its neighbourhood. The two families, 
the Blithes and Harrieses, were related through Ed w 
Harries, of Cruckton, M.A., who in 1771 married 
Lncia, daughter of Francis Turner Blithe, Esq. 
They had two sons, Thomas Harries, and Francis 
Blithe Harries, of Benthall hall, whose son 
Francis died at Cruckton hall, aged 71, in 1875. 

Edward Harries, M.A. was one of the pro- 
moters of and subscribers to the construction of 
the iron bridge across the Severn, the western 
end of which was npon his property. Francis 
Blithe Harries of Benthall Hall was a well known 
sportsman ; his greyhounds were kept by his 
tenants, who shared in the spoi-t ; he had also at 
one time, if we remember rightly, a pack of 
harriers, whose music was welcomed by brother 
sportsmen of the neighbourhood. 
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THE NATURAL WONDERS OF BROSELEY: 

Tabbatgh Dingle, akd otheb 
Oil Spkings. 

At a period when people were content with a- 
oheap and simple materia medica, and roots and 
plants and water with other natural productions 
were the chief medicaments, and each property 
of the earth was supposed to be an emanation 
from somo guiding star, and men — 

" reasoned high 
Of providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge, absolute. 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost," 

undue estimates cf things really good in them-^ 
selves were often formed, particularly if attended 
by unusual circumstances. 

It will be seen that in the agreement between 
Messrs. Stephens, Sprott, and Harrison, that Tar- 
batch Dingle is mentioned as one of the places^ 
chosen for sinking for coal, and this may be a fitting 
place to notice the springs of mineral tar which 
gave a name to the dingle, and which are not un- 
common in the neighbourhood. The wells of this- 
dingle were reputed formerly to have medicinal 
properties, which led many to make long pilgrim* 
ages in order to test their efficacy. Old dames 
and village sages, assuming the wisdom of Hippo- 
crates a« to their qualities, with a faith derived from 
generations past, grew eloquent as to their merita 
in cases of weak eyes, and weak children, who had 
to be dipped the traditional nine times to secure 
the favour of the sprites who haunted and blessed 
them. The tar itself, which oozed out of the 
rock and formed a thin skin on the surface of tb& 
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vaier, had special merits of its own, and was 
•collected both here and at the Tar- tunnel at 
Coalport for exportation, for medicinal and other 
purposes. Druggists and gentlemen of the medical 
profession sent for it from great distances, and 
^Id writers attributed to it extraordinary curative 
properties. Speaking of one of these springs 
at PitcMord, a writer in 1660 says: — "In a 
private man's yard there is a well whereon 
floweth a thick skum of liquid bitumen, which, 
being cleared and taken off one day, will have 
the like again on the morrow. Try whether this 
bitumen be good for falling sickness, and have a 
powerful property to draw and close up wounds, 
-as that in Judea is known to have." The writer 
further compares the two springs ; whilst another 
of the same period says : — ** There is a spring at 
Pitch-ford which hath an oily unctuous matter 
swimming on the water. I know not whether 
the sanative virtue thereof hath been tried; but am 
43ure that, if it be bitumen, it is good to comfort 
the nerves, supple the joynts, dry up rheumes, 
and dry up palsies and contractions." This tar 
may be seen at any time on the surface of the 
water on the canal at Coalport, and a century 
before tbe discovery of oil-wells in Canada, was 
collected and exported for several years, hogs- 
heads at a time, to various parts of Europe. A 
-Canadian gentleman named Holmes, who 
visited these springs, and who represented an Oil 
manufacturing company in this country,entertained 
sanguine hopes of being able to turn them to ac- 
•count as a commercial speculation, for which pur- 
pose he endeavoured to obtain a lease from the late 
liOrd Forester, with a view of sinking shafts, laying 
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down machinery, and establishing works here, 
and also between the Amies and Broselev Church, 
where he quarried some of the stone. 

The Burning Well of Jackfield. 

"The Modern Traveller," (published in 1779) 
professing to describe only what the writer 
witnessed, gives an account of this natural 
phenomenon, which excited so much wonder at 
the time, and has led to so many enquiries con- 
cerning it even to the present day. There are, 
however, earlier and more elaborate descriptions 
extant, as, for instance, one in the Gentleman^s 
Magazine,177b,under the head of an**Inflammable 
Well at Broseley." The writer says: — "About 
forty years ago a burning well • was discovered 
not far from thence. It was situate about sixty 
yards from the river Severn, in the parish of 
Broseley, at the foot of a gentle, but rising hill, 
encompassed on every side with coal -works, 
though none very near it. This remarkable 
curiosity first made its appearance in the year 
1711, being discovered by a poor man living near 
the place, who being alarmed with an uncommon 
noise in the night, arose and went to the place 
from whence it proceeded with a lantern and 
spade. Upon digging a little the water gushed 
out with violence, and to the man's surprise took 
fire at the candle. In order to reap some benefit 
ffom the discovery he inclosed it with a praun 
and dow leaving a hole to collect the flame, by 
which he might light and extinguish at his 
pleasure, and made considerable profit from the 
company resorting to see it. It continued for 
some years, but the store of inflammable matter 
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being exhausted the fire grew weaker, and wonlcT 
burn no more. In 1747 the same old man, by a 
like notice as before, once more gave the strug- 
gling vapours vent at a place about ten yards 
from the old spot, and numbers of strangem 
flocked to see the sight. The well, on application 
of a candle, immediately took fiie, and flamed 
like spirits of wine to the height of eighteen or 
twenty inches. The heat was so intense as to 
boil a common tea kettle in about nine minutes. 
Mutton steaks and slices of bacon were broiled 
"very soon, and with an excellent flavour. The 
flame was emitted with a rumbling noise and 
alternate gulpings of water which, though boiling 
like a pot, always remained cold, and the ebulli- 
tion still kept it muddy. It burnt for about four 
years, when a gentleman determined to sink a 
coal-pit near it. In doing so the workmen were 
greatly annoyed by wild fire, and when they had 
sunk to the depth of 88 yards and begun to get 
coals, a subterraneous reservoir of brine suddenly 
burst in the work and filled it to the level of 18 
yards. It proved to be a stagnant lake, not a 
brine spring, although an egg would swim high in 
it. The pit was drained, but the smell of sulphur 
being so fttrong in it, it was judged proper to fire 
it, which caused so terrible an explosion as alarmed 
all the neighbourhood as if it had been an earth- 
quake. It shook their windows, pewter, and even 
the casks in the cellar. This seemed the dying 
groan of the burning well, for since that time it 
bas entirely ceased to burn." 

The mention of wild fire explains this natural 
phenomenon, which was evidently the carburreted 
nydrogen gas with the effects of which workers in 
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the deep mines of the present day are only too 
familiar. The existence of water charged with 
salt is also common to the mines of the jiresent 
time. There is a tradition that formerly, when 
there was a heavy tax upon salt, that it was mana- 
factared at what is still called the Salt Hoase> a 
little lower down, and we have heard old people 
say that they remember the pans and troughs 
remaining. Whether this was so, or whether the 
place derived its name from the storing of salt 
brought up the river by barges, we are not prepared 
to say ; at present the water from the mines on 
this Hide the river, except with regard to the 
deeper coals, is drained by the old water-engine 
of the Lloyds, which works day and night to pre- 
vent it accumulating in the Madeley Wood 
• Company's pits. 

The Coal and Iron Industries 
OF Broseley. 

In the notices of the three estatesgiven it will be 
seen that references have been made to mines, 
but from present appearances few of the present 
generation, casual passers by, would imaoine the 
extent to which mining and manufacturing opera- 
tions were carried forward three quarters of a cen- 
tury since. Hereand there, in Broseley, Jackfield, 
and at other places, some grimy ruin bespeaks the 
character of its original erection. An isolated 
stack looks gloomily conscious of its uselessness ; 
an old pit-cabin, or engine-house, is converted 
into some human habitation. More frequently 
mouldering ruins and moss-grown slag, or, it may 
be, rusty limbs and dislocated joints of machinery, 
point out the spot of former activity and Indus- 
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trial enterprise. Fragments of massive masonry^ 
■wild-looking gables, and, what appear in the 
distance^ castellated towers, give a desolate aspect 
to a scene formerly one of life and energy. Often 
grass land or cultivated fields occnpy the place of 
forge and mill and blazing blast furnace. Garden 
plots and cottages, game covers and ornamental 
park grounds, have been extended over spots 
-which human effort, stimulated by love of wealthy 
had long since exhausted. Old pit-banks, thrown 
up by subterranean excavations, have had their 
angles lowered, and vegetation, year after year, 
lias bequeathed so much of its remains that 
archaeologists may well mistake their general 
outline for some Celtic or other early British 
barrow. So completely metamorphosed is the 
surface that oak, ash and other trees have grown, 
flourished and decayed, on what were heaps of 
barren scoria. Cottages have been built on 
abandoned works, on shafts long since forgotten ; 
the inmates indeed have sometimes found portions 
of the floor giving way ; in one place a cottage 
hearth disappeared whilst the inmates were sitting 
around it. So completely honey-combed is the 
nnderground that " creeps " and subsidences of 
various kinds are a constant occurrence, and their 
impressions are seen in fields and cottage walls, 
the latter of which have been cracked and in many 
instances have fallen from the violence of their 
efiects. 

The character of the population has changed, 
in consequence of the exhaustion of the coal 
fieldy which has driven numbers, who cast many 
lingering looks behind, from their birth place 
and the scenes of their childhood to seek employ- 
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ment in South Staffordshire, South Wales, and 
other mining districts. It was painful to witness 
the departure of so many men of bone and muscle, 
with their families and their household gods, but 
their bettered circumstances soon reconciled them 
to the change. 

The outcrop of coals along the valley aides tempted 
early explorers, who drove levels, sunk shafts, and 
made extravagant use of the mineral wealth at 
their command, pits having frequently to be re^ 
opened to get coals these early miners had left 
behind. In many instances old works have been 
reopened at considerable cost, and men would be 
set to work with every apparent prospect of success 
upon seams that would speedily di3appear,and*'the 
gob of the old men " would appear instead. Many 
curious tales are told by the explorers of articles 
found in such old works. In an old work at the 
Tuckies, for instance, the men came upon wooden 
rails, wooden shovels, wicker baskets or carriages 
with wood wheels, and curious pick-axes ; whilst 
at the Yew Tree Pit in the Calcutt field the men 
came upon old works and articles of a similar kind, 
understood to belong to a period some centuries 
removed from the present. In one instance the 
old shaft was square and formed by upright poles 
at rififht angles with each other ; this was con- 
sidered to be very primitive, and the more so as 
the candles which had been left sticking with clay 
to the face of the work had wicks of rushes. In 
an old work in the Deer Leap wooden shovels 
and wheels of wood flanged and cut out of the 
48olid block, apparently designed to bear heavy 
weights, together with an iron axletree with 
some brass Bockets, having the initials P3., were 
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found some time ago, and are now in the posses- 
sion of T. H. Thursfield, Esq., of Barrow. 

During the Civil War, coals were exported to 
that extent that the Parliamentarians planted a 
Garrison here in 1645 to prevent the exportation 
of coal down the Severn to Worcester and other 
places. Thomas Fuller, two centuries ago, speaks 
of what he calls river or fresh water coals being 
dug out in such quantities as to be readily ported 
by boats, by means of the Severn, into other 
shires. 

The first assessment of coal works that we find 
a record of in connection with the parish is in 
17 15, when Thomas Crompton was assessed for a 
** footridge £30, and for a footridge at Gitchfield 
iB20." In the same year Mr. George Buckley's 
Coal Works, Calcutts, were assessed £20 ; and 
two pits of Mr. Stoneyard Parrots,in Lacon's land, 
£14:. These are succeeded by the following: one 
pit in Mr. Uxley's land, belonging to Mr. Samuel 
Smith £7 ; the churchyard meadow pit £5 ; Mr. 
Nowell Edwards for three pits in Mr. Welds land 
£12 ; for a pit in Codbrook belonging to Mr. 
Nowell Edwards, Thos. Bedow and Robert Evans 
£4 ; Thos. Scothman's pit — void ; Wm. Holmes 
for two pits in Mr. Bromley's land £4 ; Grappill 
pit — void ; Mr. Stephens for a pit in Mr.Langley's 
land at Swinbatch £5 ; Saml. Evans for a pit in 
Mr. Uxley's land £2 ; Danl. Powell for a pit in 
Mr. Crompton's land £2 ; Frans. How for a pit in 
Mr. Crompton's land £2 ; Mr. Thomas Harrison 
for a pit in Nash's ground £2 ; John Buckley for 
his pit in Mr. Purcell's land £2. 

1721. Mr. Parrot had two pits at Calcutts £20 ; 
Bobert Edwards's pit in WiLl's land £5 ; Edward 
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Cox for pit in Deacon's yard £3 ; Wm. Holmes 
for pits £2 ; Mill pit £8 ; Thomas Harrison for 
pits in Boden's land £3 ; Thomas How for pit £8. 

1726. The Deep pit in Madl.Crompton's land 
£8 ; Thomas Crajfuld's pit £2 ; Synershill pita 
£3. 

1727. Two pits in Mr. Bromley's land £16; 
Richard Weaver for pit in Nickley Croft £5; 
for a pit in Mr. Edwards's land £7. 

1728. A pit in John Crompton's yard £7. 

1730. The town pit £2 ; Lloyd's pit £3. 

No pits were assessed after the last date, 1730^ 
separately, bnt in connection with the iron works 
which now began to be established ; and this cir- 
cumstance will account for the few pits mentioned 
subsequent to the assessment of .1715. 

IRON MAKING IN BROSELEY, 

THE NUMBER OF BLAST FURNACES, THE AMOUNT 

OF IRON PRODUCED, AND INTERESTING FACTS 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE WORKS. 

We have little definite information with regard 
to iron making in Broseley in its earliest stages ; 
that it was carried on in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood at an early period is quite evident. 
Among the assets, for instance, of the Wenlock 
Priory in 1541 a mine of ironstone is mentioned 
as being formed for £2 6s. Id. ; and an *' leme 
Smythe," in Shiiiot at £12 8s.; also another 
forge as producing £2 13s. per annum. At the 
Smithies near Shirlot iron making appears to have 
been carried on for very many years past. P. H^ 
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Hartshome, Esq. has a singular iron plate of rnde 
mannfactnre whicli he obtained from a man on 
Shirlot, who said that it came from under an old 
house built of stone. It may have serve'd as an 
hearth-stone ; it has a very primitive looking 
border and the letters I. B. on each side, with 
the figures 1080 in the centre, thus : — 

I. B« I. R. 

1080. 

The forests no doubt supplied the first 
fuel used for iron making, and long strings of 
pack horses were employed to convey charcoal 
and ironstone to the works. The spot usually 
^selected was the bank of some powerful stream 
where a water wheel could be erected to supply 
the requisite force to work the leathern bellows 
which then produced the blast required. Even 
ihe steam engine when first introduced into this 
neighbourhood was put to perform the undignified 
task of pumping the water back that it may be 
used a second time by the great wheel. 

The origin of the ironworks was in most cases 
contemporaneous with or subsequent to the intro- 
duction of coal for smelting purposes. One or 
two of these works by the nature of their position 
had advantages the others did not possess. Through 
the old works at Benthall, since converted into 
the tesselated tile works of the Messrs. Maw,there 
ran, as now, a powerful stream which,by means of 
a water wheel, that remained there till within a 
few years ago, supplied the mechanical force 
required ; and this was the case at the Calcntts 
and at Willey. For some time after the Intro- 
<dnction of the improved steam engine its motion 
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was confined to what is called the up-and-down 
action^ and the rotatory discovery did not take 
place, we imagine, much prior to 1780. The 
great capabilities of the iron Frankenstein were 
not at once perceived ; still, the old motion with 
the "horse-head beam'* was suited to the blowing 
of leathern bellows as well as the pumping of 
water. " Blowing tubs,'* as they were called, were 
as much superior to the old fashioned bellows as 
was the steam-engine to the water wheel ; and these 
improved means of producing blast began to be 
adopted, we imagine, about the same time, that is, 
about 1760. The passage from one to the other 
was marked by the introduction of a number of 
inventions, each paraded by its author with 
wonderful show and pretension ; the best however 
was but a poor apology for the blowing-cylinder. 
Sir Hans Sloane in 1738 read a paper before the 
Royal Society upon a new method of producing 
blast; and Dud Dudley, applying for his last 
patent, set forth that he could produce seven tons 
of iron by coke weekly with an improved f^irnace,. 
and bellows which one man could work for an 
hour without being much tired. 

Both at the Smithies and at Willey, which 
appear to be the oldest works in the district, 
leathern bellows were in use, worked by water 
wheels, and ipen to tread them ; that is, a man 
would put his foot upon the raised bellows and 
press them down to increase the force of the blast. 
There was one furnace at the Smithies, called the 
Willey old furnace and two near the old Lodge^ 
called the Willey New furnaces, but which were 
afterwards known as the Broseley furnaces, and 
which were assessed as being in the parish.. 
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"Whether a windmill was used or not as well as a 
lyater wheel we cannot tell, but in the assessment* 
in the parish books mention is made in 1761 of 
the Deans mill and of a windmill in connection 
with Willey furnace Co. pro Codbrook. The 
Company here alluded to was one of Liverpool 
gentlemen, who carried on the works, and had 
spent a large capital, for which they got but a 
poor return. 

John Wilkinson takes to the Willey Works. 

John Wilkinson, "the father of the English 
iron trade," as he afterwards came to be called, 
then a young man, having served some time in an 
ironmongers shop in Liverpool, and had some 
experience with his father at Bersham, was 
selected by the company to undertake the manage- 
ment of their works. The returns for capital were 
not very much improved, and Wilkinson was 
finally aaked by the company to take tho works 
off their hands. This, it was said, Wilkinson was 
nothing loth to do ; indeed, it was added, that he 
had worked with that end in view, by making and 
laying down heavy plates as a flooring which he 
intended to take up in case such an event should 
happen. 

When Isaac Wilkinson, the father of John and 
William, died,the two brothers quarrelled over the 
Bersham works, each alternately sending bodies 
of men with sledge hammers and crow bars to 
smash up the machinery. William went to France, 
where he was the first to introduce the use of coal 
for iron smelting; and John succeeded to the 
•works which, together with those his father had 
at Bradley, near Bilston, he continued to carry on 
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together with those at Broseley, 

Wilkinson had not yet begun to use coal at 
Willey. His works were in the centre of a well- 
wooden country, and charcoal was cheap. He 
«till used leathern bellows, Worked by a water- 
wheel, and, when water failed, by horses, and a 
man employed to step upon the top to add his 
weight to press them down. In a letter in our 
possession,written in 1786 to one of his very able 
foremen, speaking of Willey, he says : — **The 
last bellows we had, which are now down, were 
attended with amazing friction. Some plan on 
the form of blowing finerys or chaferys, would 
do infinitely better for the purpose, and would 
work with effect when the old bellows would 
not stir. I think the wheel used in stamping, 
called the Doctors — and now I suppose put to 
turning — would do better than the great furnace 
wheel. '* 

Wilkinson however was not the man to remain 
content with the uncertainties of water or wind 
when he found that Watt had given him the very 
power capable of the nicest, and, at the same time, 
of the most stupendous operations, a power ca- 
pable of making his bellows breathe like a zephyr, 
or blow a blast greater than that of rude Boreas 
himself ; in fact, that he had got the very thing he 
required for his purpose, for the steam-cylinder 
suggested to him the plan of producing blast now 
in use. 

Wilkinson had in fact rendered most essential 
service to Watt, when be was struggling with the 
difficulties which prevented the completion of his 
•invention, owing to a want of cylinders bored 
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vith greater precision than was possible with 
the tools previously in nse. Their irregularities 
bothered him and frustrated his highest eflPorts, 
and he was on the look-out for a man who could 
bore them upon a new principle. The Broseley 
Ironmaster was the man to overcome an obstacle 
such as this ; the two met at Wilkinson's 
Bradley Works to talk over the matter ; and the 
former soon produced the new boring machine, 
the merits of which far excelled all previous ap- 
pliances. The instrument used previously 
followed in its progress the inequalities given 
to the metal by the mould ; it guarranteed a circle, 
but not a straight line ; whilst Wilkinson by fix- 
ing his cylinder and his borer secured both ; so ^ 
that when Watt returned to Birmingham in 1775, 
after battling for an extension of time for his 
patent, he found that a new 18-inch cylinder had 
been cast by John Wilkinson. This cylinder was 
substituted for the tin one brought from Kinneil, 
and other improvements having been introduced, 
the model engine was set to work with satisfac- 
tory results. Watt and his partner were now in good 
spirits ; being not less elated by the performances 
of the model than by the passing of the Act ; 
and arrangements were set on foot for carrying 
on the manufacture of engines upon an ex- 
tensive scale. Watt found in Wilkinson "the 
great iron-founder," as he was now called, the • 
very man he required ; he applied to him for 
'*a cylinder bored to truth ;" and it is not a 
little interesting to know that 

The First Engine Made by Watt and 
boulton at soho 
Was one ordered by Wilkinson for his Broseley 
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Ironworks, and that Watt himself came down 
here to superintend its erection. Mr. Smiles, in 
his '*Live8 of Boulton and Watt," verifies this by 
saying : "The first engine made at Soho was one 
ordered by John Wilkinson to blow the bellows 
of his ironworks at Broseley. Great interest was, 
of course, felt in the success of this engine. Watt 
took great pains with the drawings ; the work- 
men did their best to execute the several parts 
accurately, for it was understood many orders de- 
pended upon whether it worked satisfactorily or 
not. Wilkinson's iion-manufacturing neighbours, 
who were contemplating the erection of Newcom- 
en engines, suspended their operations until 
they had an opportunity of seeing what Boulton 
and Watt's engine could do ; and all looked for- 
ward to its completion with the most eager interest. 
When all was ready at Soho, the materials were 
packed up and sent to Broseley, Watt accompany- 
ing them to superintend the erection. He had as 
yet no assistant to whom he could intrust such a 
piece of work, on which so much depended. The 
engine was erected and ready for use about the 
beginning of 1776. As it approached completion 
Watt became increasingly anxious to make a 
trial of its powers. But Boulton wrote to him 
not to hurry — not to let the engine make a stroke 
until every hindrance to its successful action 
had been removed ; 'and then,' said he, 'in the 
name of God, fall to and do your best.* The re- 
sult of the extreme care taken with the constr ac- 
tion and erection of the engine was entirely satis- 
factory. It worked to the admiration of all who 
saw it, and the fame of Boulton and Watt became 
great throughout the midland counties." 
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While Watt was at Broseley Boulton was 
pnshiDg on the new buildings at Soho ; 
3bnd keeping his partner fully advised of all 
ithat was going on. 'Pray tell Mr. Wilkin- 
son,' Boulton said, *to get a dozen cylinders 
cast and bored, from 12 to 50 inches diameter, 
•^nd as many condensers of suitable sizes. The 
latter must be sent here, as we will keep them 
ready fitted up, and then an engine can be turned 
out of hand in two or three weeks. I have fixed 
Mxxy mind upon making from twelve to fifteen 
reciprocating and fifty rotary engines per annum. 
I assure you that of all the toys and trinklets 
which we manufacture at Soho, none shall take 
the place of fire-engines in respect of my atten- 
tion." 

Wilkinson, as Watt in writing to Boulton des- 
-cribed it, went ''to work in the forge way;" he 
was not content, however, with old appliances, 
l>ut sent to Watt for a " tilt-hammer,'' which the 
latter described as " an engine to raise a stamp of 
15 cwts., 30 or 40 times a minute ;'* adding 
^* many of these battering rams will be wanted if 
they answer. It answered beyond expectation. 

He also "went into the gun way." In the 
jrear 1786, we find instructions in one of his 
letters for thirty two-pounders, for s\^ivels, for 
howitzers, mortars, and shells. He says : " we 
made some good strong iron at Willey, from 
45craps re-melted, that would have made guns or 
^anything requiring strength. I thought then that 
the same metal might be made at Bersham. But 
from trials at Low and High Burthens, I never 
•could learn that anything better than a tender pig 
•430uld be procured — the price of which was high 
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— unless it could be cast into some articles from' 
the furnace. From what I recollect of the trial 
in re-melting for pig only, I am confident the 
metal would not do for guns. For shot or shell 
it is the best metal made when melted in these 
small blasts." 

The letter further contains directions for 100 
four-pounders, four feet long, and for a number 
of three-pounders, 3|. *'Aim," he says to his 
foreman, ** at the perfections required by the 
Board ; they will, and do, relax from the great 
exactings stated ; but at any rate they will go 
down with the East India Company, whose sizes 
are 8- inch." 

Guns were sent off to the South for the purpose 
of being smuggled into France, and a number of 
cast pipes, under the name of water piping, were 
got up for the purpose of supplying the French 
with gun metal. These were taken down Tar- 
batch Dingle, by means of the tramway we have 
described, to the banks of the Severn, where all 
the apparatus for a powder mill was stored, to be 
conveyed away from thence for shipping. They 
were taken by barges to the Bristol Channel, and 
smuggled on board French vessels. Some of the 
pipes were bona fid^ transactions, for the Paris- 
Water Works ; but others were not, and on this 
becoming known Wilkinson's pipe-making was 
Btopped by the Government ; and a number of 
these castings remained for years at the warehouse 
at the bottom of Tarbatch Dingle. It was the 
difl&culty of getting barges of the ordinary kind 
built fast enough to carry his castings that led. 
Wilkinson to construct the 
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PiBST Ieon Vessel: 
The Trial. 

Jolnpared with the armed leviathans of the 
-same metal now upon the ocean she was^ it is 
true, a Severn minnow, a mere stickleback con- 
trasted with a whale, but she was a notable 
innovation in that day, and created a wonderful 
sensation among barge builders and barge owners, 
and indeed through the kingdom generally. The 
barge builders had a sort of mouoply, and thought 
Wilkinson could not do without them ; and when 
he said "I will make an iron barge,*' they laughed 
at him. Wilkinson, however, set an ingenious 
«mith, whose name was John Jones, but who 
went by the name of "John O'Lincoln " to work ; 
and during the spring and summer of 1787 John's 
hammer and tongs were plied in rivetting and 
fastening plate after plate of Wilkinson's best 
iron, whilst many a joke was cracked .by passers 
hjf who denounced the innovation in terms em- 
bellished by rounds of oaths. Early and late 
John's hammer was heard — rat-at-tat-tat, rat-at- 
tat-tat, till the woods echoed back the busy 
sounds. It was a quiet rural spot ; and its soli- 
tude had favoured, as we have said, the exportation 
of good gun iron to the French. 

The autumn of 1787 arrived, and a great crowd 
came down to witness the launch. The woods 
wore their autumnal foliage, the sun sent down 
approving smiles, and the Apley rookery, dis- 
turbed by incursive visitors, furnished a hovering 
•cloud of sable spectators. The plodding plough- 
man left his task, the artisan his shop, the pedlar 
his pack, and yeomen from vale and upland came 
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pouring down to witness the lannch. " Will she 
swim ?" " Will she work and prove manageable- 
on the water?" and *' Who will he get to work 
her?*' were questions that served to occupy the 
tin^e. Never did son of Vulcan look more proud 
than John 0' Lincoln ; if his descent direct from 
the patron god had been made out and patented 
he could not have felt more so. A discharge of" 
82-pounder8 told that all was ready ; and before 
the white curling smoke had well died away, the 
*' Trial " descended the way-pieces into the river 
with a splash. It carried 30 tons, and Edward 
Palmer, who lived near the *' Wood bridge/' a» 
Coalport Bridge was then called, was her captain. 
The following is Wilkinson's account of the- 
event in a letter to Mr. Stockdale : 

"Broseley, 17th July, 1787. 

" Yesterday week my iron boat was launched ^. 
it answers all my expectations, and has convinced 
the unbelievers who were 999 in 1,000. It will 
be a nine days wonder and then be like Columbus's 

egg-'' 

Wilkinson went on building other barges. In- 
a letter, dated " Bradley Ironworks, 20th October, 
1787," he says :— 

" There have been two iron vessels launched in 
my service since Ist September, one is a canal- 
boat for this navigation — the other a barge of 40^^ 
tons for the river Severn. The last was floated on 
Monday, and is I expect now at Stourport with a 
lading of bar iron. My clerk at Broseley advises 
me that she swims lemarkably light, and exceeds - 
even my own expectations." 
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The Universal Magazine for that year, vol. 83^ 
p. 276, says : — " November the 8th, an iron vessel,, 
built by John Wilkinson, Esq., was lately launched 
at Willey Wharf. She is perfectly tight, moves 
very eanily on the water, and draws about eight 
inches with every accompaniment on board.*' 

In 1810 John Onions and Son, of Broseley, 
built a lighter, of about 50 tons, called the 
*' Victory," which was designed for the Severn 
trade ; and also one at their works at Brierley,. 
which was sent to London, in parts, and which 
was, we believe, the first iron vessel on the 
Thames. In 1811 they bnilt several which traded 
extensively between Brierley and liondon, and 
between Broseley and Stourport. 

Wilkinson by this time had become a wealthy 
man, so much so, that Telford, in speaking of his 
appointment by the share-holders of the Ellesmere 
canal, says, **I had the decided support of the 
great John Wilkinson, king of the ironmasters, 
himself a host. I travelled in his carriage to the 
meeting, and found him much disposed to be 
friendly.'* In 1781, too, when Watt and Boulton 
were struggling with pecuniary diflBculties which 
threatened their position, the former suggested 
that Wilkinson should be invited to join them as a 
partner and relieve them of their diflBculties ; '*f or 
rather than founder at sea," he said, ** we had 
better run ashore." It was during that year that 
Boulton and Watt invented a model steam rolling 
mill, with two cylinders and two beams, which 
astonished all the ironmasters, and Wilkinson at 
once ordered one to be made on a large scale for 
his Bradley ironworks. He had already ordered 

The figures p. 99 should be 1018, but whether they represent a 
date or the number of the plate cast is uncetain. 
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a powerful engine, in which Boulton proposed to 
employ the double cylinder, with double crank, 
and a pair of fly-wheels for his Bradley works. 

He had extensive shares in various lead and 
copper mines in Wales and Cornwall ; and coined 
Lis own copper and silver tokens. The copper 
•coins have on the obverse an excellent likeness 
of hira, and on the reverse a forge, steam-hammer, 
and a workman, and by the side of a pier-head a 
ship lying, supposed to be the iron ship. Some of 
these coins, however, have on the reverse a ship 
in full sail. Around the edge of the coins are 
the words, ''Bersham, Bradley, Willey, Snedshill, 
&c.'' 

Mr. Wilkinson lived in the house where Mr. 
Shorting now lives, and the houses next the 
fttreet adjoining were his oflBces ; the window 
shutters are lined with sheet iron as they were 
in the time of Wilkinson, who took this precau- 
tion to render them secure against thieves, in 
consequence of the place having been broken open 
and a robbery effected some time before. It is 
said that in consequence of a doubt having existed, 
among the workmen as to their master's solvency 
oa the occasion of the robbery, that he paid them 
all that week in his own copper tokens. 

Grand Banquet to Wilkinson at the Hotel 

DE ViLLB. 

Wilkinson taught the French the art of boring 
cannon from the solid. He had cast at Willey 
and elsewhere the whole of the tubes, pipes, 
•cylinders, and ironwork required for the great 
Paris Water Works, the most formidable under- 
taking of the kind in that day. He also erected 
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the first steam engine in Fmnce, in connection- 
with the Paris Water Works, on the completion 
of which the French Savants gave him a grand 
banquet. We have his letter describing with 
great gusto the event, in which he remarked that . 
the lively demonstrations of the French on seeing 
the engine at work for the first time completely 
overpowered him. 

Wilkinson Invented Hot Blast. 

Wilkinson anticipated by many years the in- 
troduction of hot blast for furnaces, a fact which 
came out some short time since in a trial with the 
patentee of the improvement. The full merits of 
the discovery have only of late been appreciated. 
It has made available a class of ores before im- 
possible to smelt. It has augmented, vastly, the 
production of pig iron, and effected a great saving 
of fuel. 

Wilkinson's Iron Men. 

Wilkinson constructed the first coal cutting 
machines, or what were called his ''iron men," 
for cutting the deeper coals, then just coming 
into use. It is said that they answered the pur- 
pose for which they were designed, and were 
intrduced at Bradley and Broseley, but the 
colliers refused to ** set the trees " saying, " If 
Wilkinson's iion men did the one they must do 
the other.'* 

The First Iron Bridge. 

Wilkinson had a prophetic appreciation of the 
uses to which iron would be applied, and he 
himself applied it to many new and novel pur- 
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poses. He made an iron barge, and be bad made 
an iron pulpit ; he made iron bellows to blow bis 
furnace, and iron men to get bis coal ; and was 
in the habit of saying that the time would come 
when bouses would be built of iron, and the sea 
would be navigated by ships made of iron. 

Wilkinson believed in iron thoroughly. He 
never wrote a letter in which he did not mention 
** iron," and when it was proposed to put a bridge 
across the Severn, to connect the Madeley and 
Broseley banks of the river, Wilkinson sup- 
ported the views of Mr. Darby, as to the use of 
bis favourite metal, but it was pronounced pre- 
posterous, and Wilkinson was declared to be 
** iron-mad." But as Wilkinson insisted upon 
iron, and was a large shareholder, his suggestion 
was not to be ignored, and the architect had to 
reconsider his plan, and adopt the suggestion. 
Wilkinson was wont to say " More is done by 
scheming than by working," and, it is said, when 
a scheming fit came over him he lay in bed with 
an iron ball in his hand over a copper basin, so 
that if he caught an idea and went to sleep before 
he had worked it out the fall of the ball recalled 
him to himself. Indeed it is said that he tried at 
one time to do altogether without sleep, and that 
after three days and nights' experiment he was 
near falling into the liquid iron, and would have 
done so but that a man rushed forward and saved 
him. 
Wilkinson's Death and Burial, Litigation 

bespbcting his will, &0. 
Wilkinson had two cofiBns made for himself, 
with screws and spanner, which he kept in his 
greenhouse ; one he was accustomed to offer to 
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Ills visitors, the other he kept for himself, but he 
^ew too big for it. He also wrote his own 
-epitaph, as follows : — 

Delivered from Ferseoation of If alaoe and Envj, 

Here Bests 

•••• ••••••••* 

Iron Master, 

in certain hope of a better State and Heavenlj Mansion, 

as promulgated by Jesus Christ, in whose Gospel 

he was a firm belieyer. 

His life 

^was spent in action for the benefit of man, and he trusts 

in some degree to the Glory of God, as his diifereAt 

works that remain in various parts of the kingdom are 

testimonies, of increasing labour, until death released 

Mm, the — day of — , 18 — , at the advanced age of — . 

This inscription was slightly altered by his 
Jriends at his decease, which took place on the 
4th of July, 1808, (aged 80). He left instruc- 
tions in his will that he was to be buried without 
pomp or ceremony of any kind, in the garden of 
his mansion,the nearest to which he might happen 
to die ; and his death happening at Bradley he 
was taken in a hearse with four horses to Castle 
S[ead in Cumberland. The weight of the leaden 
«hell, together with the body and the hearse, was 
flo great that the wheels sank into the sands from 
which the estate had been recovered ; so that it 
required a number of men to extricate both 
liorses and hearse from the quicksands. On 
.arriving at its destination the thickness of the 
wood and lead coffins was found to be too great 
for the iron one,and the body had to be deposited 
in an adjoining walk until another iron coffin 
*could be cast. When this had been done and the 
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body had been placed in the new cofiBin ^nnlooked 
for obstacles occurred from the presence of rock 
near the surface of the ground, which pre- 
vented it being placed completely out of sight. 
The body was consequently disinterred, colliers 
were sent for to blast the rock ; and the obstacle 
having been removed the body was a third time 
lowered into the grave, and a pyramidal mauso- 
leum, of course of iron, weighing twenty tons, 
was placed over the " Great Ironmaster ;" and 
it might be thought that this would have been 
Sufficient to have kept him down, but the tra- 
dition is that it did not do so, and that he was 
accustomed to revisit the scenes of his former 
labours. Moreover some twenty years after his 
death, upon the sale of the estate the mausoleum 
which was opposite to the drawing room windows, 
being considered unsightly, the body was a fourth 
time disinterred and carried by night in the 
heavy coffins of lead, wood, and iron up a steep 
hill and finally deposited beneath the pew of the 
Castle Head estate in the little chapel of Lindall. 
Wilkinson died immensely rich, the machinery 
at his difPerent works alone being estimated at 
£120,000, the whole of which was lost in seven 
years litigation. It appears that Wilkinson left 
his mention, furniture, plate &c. at Castle Head^ 
together with £500 per annum to Ann Lewis 
who lived with him and, after providing for 
trustees &o., the remainder of his property and 
estates to his executors for twenty-one years, for 
the benefit of- three children born to him by the 
above, his wife having died a short time before. 
In the event of the death of these children, the 
whole was to go to a nephew, Thomas Jones Wil- 
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kinson ; and the latter, taking advantage of the 
fact that these children were not born in wedlock, 
notwithstanding the clearly expressed wishes of 
the deceased, instituted proceedings to get pos- 
session of the whole. He gained every trial in 
the various law courts, but failed in equity, when 
it came before Lord Eldon in the Court of 
Chancery. The nephew afterwards carried the 
case to the House of Lords. 

Wilkinson's workmen had a song somewhat 
characteristic of the man and the times. We 
quote five of the verses — 

"But before I proceed "with my lingo, 

You shall all drink my toast in a bumper of stingo; 

Fill up, and without any further parade, 

John Wilkinson, boys, the supporter of trade. 

Derry Down, down, down, Derry down. 

May all his endeavours be crown'd with success, 
And his works ever growing posterity bless j 
May his comforts increase with the length of his days. 
And his fame shine as bright ashis furnace's blaze. 

That the wood of old England would fail did appear. 
And though iron was scarce because charcoal was dear; 
By puddling and stamping he cured that evil, 
So the Swedes and the Russians may go to the devil. | 

Our thundering cannon too frequently burst, 
A mischief so great he prevented the first ; 
And now it is well known they never miscarry, 
But drive all our foes with a blast of Old Harry. 

Then let each jolly fellow take hold of his glass, « 
And drink to the health of his friend and his lass ; 
May we always have plenty of stingo and pence. 
And Wilkinson's fame blaze a thousand years hence." 
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Other Inventors and Ironworkers op 
Broseley and Neighbourhood. 
One of the most important discoveries whicb 
led to the improvement and expansion of the iron 
trade in the latter part of the last century, waa 
that of converting erode into malleable iron, the- 
credit of which has usually been accorded to 
Henry Cort, but which was brought about in 
reality by inventions made and patented by the 
brothers Cranege, and Peter Onions, some years 
before. We have it upon the authority of a 
gentleman believing himself to be of the same 
family, that the two brothers, who in 1766 adopted 
the reverberatory or air furnace, in which they 
placed the pig iron, and with raw coal and without 
blast converted it into malleable iron, which was 
taken from the furnace to the forge hammer, and 
drawn into bars — a process which waa patented 
by William Reynolds of Coalbrookdale in their- 
names — were Broseley men. Peter Onions,who in 
1783 carried the process a stage further, lived at 
what is now "the Old Crown,' ' Broseley, where he 
carried on the business of a clock and watch-maker 
in a workshop still to be seen. Mr. Onions re- 
moved to Merthyr Tydvill, and his patent is dated 
Ia. d. 1783, May 7, and is as follows: — "Onions, 
Peter. — Working and refining cast or pig iron, 
and converting the same from a fluid state into 
wrought or bar iron. 

« Two furnaces are used, a common smelting f arnace 
and another farnace of stone and brick, bound with iron- 
work and well annealed, into which the fluid iron or 
metal is received from the smelting furnace. A quantity 
or stream of cold water is run or put into the cistern or- 
trough under the ash-grate. The furnace is then charge 
ed with fuel and closed up, and the doors luted with 
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. sand. The blast is then admitted below the grate, and 
when the furnace ia suffioientlj heated the liquid iron 
metal is taken from the smelting furnace in ladles, and 
introduced through an aperture, which is then closed. 
The blast and fire are then used until the metal becomes 
less fluid and thickens into a kind of paste, which the 
workman by opening the door turns and stirs with a bar 
or other iron instrument, and then closes the aperture 
again, and must apply the blast and fire until there is a 
ferment in the metal." If no ferment ensues, a blast of 
cold air is to be blown upon the metal from an extra 
pipe. As the workman stirs tho metal the scoria ft ill 
separate, and the particles of iron will adhere, these the 
workman must collect or gather into a mass or lump.'* 

This invention was adopted by Eichard Craw- 
shay, the founder of the famous firm of that name; 
and who afterwards adopted Cort's processes. 
Peter Onions appeared to have received but little 
benefit from his discovery, for we find Gilbert 
Gilpin in a gossiping kind of letter dated April 12, 
1798, and addressed to William Wilkinson, say- 
ing : " I saw at Dowlais old Peter Onions, who 
looks very well in his 80th year, and is following 
his clopk and watch -making business as usual. 
I saw Tom Guest also at Merthyr.'* This 
** Tom Guest " was Thomas Guest, brother of 
John Guest, who went from Broseley, and 
founded that magnificent work which brought his 
son, the late Sir John Guest, in an income of 
£80,000 a year. (We ahall again refer to the 
Guest family.) 

Eabl Dundonald's Stew-Coal Ovens at 

THE Calcutts. 

The introduction of coal as a subsitute for 
charcoal in the manufacture of iron formed *a, 
distinct era by cheapening the process. In the 
first instance great difficulty was experienced in 
using it so as to produce thJB same effect. Coal 
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was used in its raw state, but for various reasons 
did not answer the purpose intended, and it was 
then subjected to the same process as wood in 
converting it into charcoal ; by arranging it in a 
circle upon an open hearth in the open air, then 
covering it with clay and cinders, and setting 
fire to it, allowing the access of sufficient air for 
combustion to go on gradually. Still the process 
was somewhat wasteful and costly; and in 
speaking of the Calcutts, mention should 
first be made of Earl Dundonald's scheme for 
cheapening coke, and producing coal tar. In 
speaking of this, and the improvements initiated 
by George and Thomas Cranage, and brought to 
completion by Henry Cort, Lord Sheffield in 1786, 
said ** if Mr. Cort's iDgenious improvements in 
the art of making and working iron, the st.eam 
engine by Boulton and Watt, and Lord Dundon- 
ald's discovery of making coke at half the present 
price, should all succeed, it is not certainly too 
much to say that the result will be more 
advantageous to Great Britian than the possession 
of the thirteen colonies; for it will give the 
complete command of the iron trade to this 
country, with its vast advantages to navigation." 
The noble Earl erected a row of large ovens, 
which were called "stew -coal ovens," from 
the process to which the coal was subjected 
for the purpose of driving off the gas, and 
distilling the tar, about four pounds of 
which were obtained from every hundred 
weight of coal. From this tar volatile oils again 
were extracted, and varnishes, valuable for the 
purposes of Japanning. The process consisted in 
<$onveying from the ovens above mentioned the 
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liberated gases, by means of fines, into a capacious, 
fannel built of brick, supported by arches, and 
covered with lead, formed into numerous gutters 
for the conveyance of water, the chill of which 
was required to condense the tar. This, falling 
to the bottom, was conveyed by pipes into a re- 
ceiver, from thence pumped into a large boiler, 
and then brought by heat to a proper consistency 
of tar or pitch, and the Severn afforded the means 
of convenient transit to the dockyards for the 
use of the navy, or for other purposes. The gas 
thus driven off and collected was nothing more 
than that which science has since taught us to 
turn to account, in lighting up our rooms and 
streets. It often used to take fire and explode, 
blowing up the solid masonry around. 

We may add that the late Earl Dundonald,whose 
services entitled him to that respect and distinction 
willingly awarded by the people of this country ta 
talent, genius and noble daring, but which in offi- 
cial quarters was for a long time denied him, was 
at the time we refer to, a stripling, gleaning from 
his venerable father that knowledge of chemistry 
which enabled him to propound his plan to the 
Government for the destruction of the Russian 
stronghold. 

At the Calcutts there were two furnaces : one 
making twenty and the other fifteen tons per 
week of what was called " gun iron," which was 
used chiefly in the manufacture of guns, mortars,, 
shot, and shell for government contracts. A 
thirty-six single-power engine worked the two 
furnaces, and a twenty-four single-power in 1803 
was in course of erection a short distance 
from the others, to blow a third. These worka 
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were carried on at one time by a Mr. George Mat* 
thews, an intimate friend of George Forester, Esq.y 
of Willej, and of Edward Blakewaj, Esq., 

* of Broselej^ who died abont the same time ; at 
least so we were informed by the late Mr. Thomas 
Onions, who was a painstaking collector of inci- 
dents in connection with the iron trade of this 

• county ; but at what period he carried them on we 
are not able to say. ** The Commercial and Agri- 
cultural Magazine '* for December, 1799, speaking 
of the first Alexander Brodie, who was then 
living says that, '' in 1786 Mr. Brodie purchased 
the Calcut mines, stock, houses, &c,, near Broseley : 
from which government receives large supplies of 
cannon, and the country in general, iron of the 
best quality. Mr. Brodie may justly boast of 
possessing one of the most complete boring 
machines for cannon in Eur«3pe." The account 
then proceeds to give the following particulars 
respecting that gentleman's very successful career. 

** Alexander Brodie, Esq., Iron majster at Broseley, 
Shropshire, was born the 27th of Febrnary, 1733, Old 
Style, at the Bigs of Traqnaire Minshmore, in the parish 
- of Traqnaire, Tweedale. 

« In 1761, at the age of eighteen, he left Scotland for 
England, fnmished with letters of recommendation by 
Lady Coniers, mother-in-law to Lord Traqnaire. Mr. 
Brodie visited Huntingdonshire, where, excepting a few 
months which he passed in London, he remained upwards 
of three years. 

" In 1766, Mr. Alderman Alexander, ironmonger and 
whitesmith, employed Kr. Brodie, on his return from 
Huntingdonshire. He remained in his employment two 

iears. From 1767 to 1768 Mr. Brodie was employed by 
[r. Brodbeut, in maJdng engines to extinguish fire. In 
1768, he was employed in Huntingdonshire where ha 
made several excellent engines* 
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^ In 1759, he returned to London, and became a master 
l>lacksmith, in Bear-yard, Lincoln'a-inn-fielda ; where ho 
'distingnislied himself as a cramp-maker to chair and 
cabinet makers. In 1760, he removed into Old Boswell- 
-court, Clements-inn. 

**In 1760, he married Miss Mary Howard, daughter to 
Mr. Bichard Howard, of Chiswick, Middlesex, by whom 
he had two children ; both died in infancy. Mrs. Brodio 
died in 1777. Mr. B. remains a widower." 

The writer then describes an ingenious inven* 
tion made by Mr. Brodie, in 1764, of a registered 
stove, which he patented ; also a registered stove 
which he erected in 1779, in the state-room at 
Windsor, where her Majesty's needle-work was 
kept ; on which occasion Mr. £rodie presented 
a model of a ship's hearth, which Sir Alexander 
Hamilton had ordered for the Lascelles, East* 
Indianman. Mr. Brodie afterwards received an 
order for two : one for the Fortitude, of 74 guns, 
and the Minerva, of 38 guns. The writer goes 
on to point out the superiority of Mr. Brodie's 
ship's hearth to those in general use, and an im- 
portant substitution effected by him of iron-boil- 
ers for copper ones, on board the Minerva. It 
appears also from this writer, that Mr. Brodie 
had a share in an iron-foundry at Manchester; and 
that having a strong predilection for his native 
soil, he established in 1792, an extensive woollen 
manufactory, in Inverleith. At Peebles, the 
writer says, Mr. Brodie purchased an estate, 
which he called Temple Bar, and Long-Side : 
and which was called Smythfield; which occasion- 
ed him jocularly to boast that he could walk from 
Temple-Bar to Smythfield on his own grorn 1. 
Mr. Brodie also made a purchase in 1798, of a 
house and estate at Upper Tutton, in the Parish 
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of Strotton ; which enabled him to retire to the^ 
country from business occasionally. The writer 
concludes by saying — "The extraordinary suc- 
cesses of Mr. Brodie are not greater than his 
integrity. He is distinguished for charitable 
donations. He is worth £100,000 sterling." 

It is said that he died worth much more than 
the sum just stated, and that he left, along other 
legacies, to thirteen nephews and nieces, includ- 
ing Mr. Cochrane, who managed the works for 
him, the sum of £16,000 each. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Alexander 
Brodie the second, who married Miss Griffiths, of 
Broseley, and lived at Eock House, where Mr. 
Exley, jun. now resides. He died in 1830, and 
was buried at Jackfield Church, where a white 
marble tablet was erected to his memory. It has 
since been removed to the Pritchard Memorial 
church. 

William Hazledine. 

The late Mr. William Hazledine, of Shrews- 
bury, who succeeded the second Alexander Brodie^ 
in the Caloutt works, afforded another instance of 
a wealthy ironmaster who had risen from the^ 
ranks of labour by perseverance, industry, and 
native talent. The Menai Suspension>bridge^ 
constructed by him under the superintendence of 
Telford, is a monument of ingenuity and skill 
in its construction, and a standing memoried of 
his genius. He also was the contractor for tha 
Pontycyssylte and Chirk Aqueducts, and other 
important works. When a youth he earned his 
dinner to his work in a wallet ; at a riper age he 
drove his carriage ; and at his death left consider- 
able wealth behind him. 
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On an occasion of public excitement — we be- 
lieve a contested election in Shrewsbury — some- 
one called out that he knew Mr. Hazledine when 
he went to work with his dinner in his wallet. 
Mr. Hazledine coolly replied that he remembered 
carrying his wallet when he had no dinner to put 
into it I 

During old Mr. Brodie's time the Prince of 
Orange visited the works, made an inspection of 
the castings, and expressed his high satisfaction 
of the tests applied to the 18 and 32 pounders — 
€ome of which were fired in honour of his visit. 
He managed however to offend some of the 
cervants of the Government by refusing them the 
usual fees ; the consequence was he had a num- 
ber of guns returned which it is said were plugged ; 
these were sold to Messrs. Walker of Rotheram, and 
found their way to India,where they were captured 
^nd recognised by some old Calcutt workmen 
both in the Burmese and Sikh wars. There is 
an old engraving of these works extant, looking 
up the river. The boring mill stood below the 
railway crossing, where a foundry has recently 
been started; and the turning and fitting shops 
were in the hollow, by the brook, 30 or 40 feet 
below where Mr. John Doughty 's brickwork 
stands. The last of the furnaces, of which there 
were four in old Mr. Brodie's time, was blown 
out at the Calcutts early in 1828. This property, 
which formerly belonged to Sir George, and after- 
wards to Sir J. Dean Paul, was purchased by W. 
O. Foster, Esq., who is working the mines left. 

The Barnett's Leasow two furnaces have so 
completely disappeared that scarcely a wreck 
remains behind, The Severn Valley Eailway 
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paeses over where they stood. They were built, 
we believe, by Messrs. Wright and Jesson, who- 
carried them on, more than half a century ago,. 
Mr. Thomas Birch being then manager. After- 
wards they were earned on by Mr. Phillips, who- 
had had much experience in South Wales and 
other places, and who brought up the make from, 
thirty ^\e to a maximum of eighty tons per week 
for the two furnaces. The metal was principally 
used at the forge at the Wren's Nest, near 
Apley. 

James Foster, Esq., of Coton Hall, uncle to the- 
present W, 0. Foster, Esq., of Apley, afterwards 
took to these works and carried them on, with 
Mr. Benjamin Ball, of Broseley for manager. 
They were blown by a thirty-six double-power 
engine, of very superior construction. 

The first of the two furnaces at Benthall was 
blown in in 1777 and the last was blown out in 
1821. They made pigs for melting purposes, part 
of which were used at the iron foundry, carried 
on by the company ; the rest were sold. An 
engine of thirty horse-power, with a single and 
open-topped cylinder, upon the atmospheric 
principle, was employed ; it could only blow one 
furnace at a time. These works were carried on 
by Harries and Co. 

Broseley or Coneybury furnaces have also 
disappeared. They stood near the Coneybury 
House, or Hall, as it is sometimes called in the 
parish records. They were carried on by Banka 
and Onions ; and were blown by a thirty horse 
single-power engine, which only blew one fur- 
nace at a time, and that making from 30 to 35- 
tons per week. 
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The house at the Catch-gate, at the junction of 
the Ironbridge and Dingle roads, was the original 
office of the works. The furnaces were blown in in 
1787, and blown out in 1823. 

Guest's Brosoley furnace btood where the 
Broseley Tileries stand ; it was built in 1806-7, 
but we are not sure as to the date at which it was 
blown out. It was built near the outcrop of the 
mines, and close to a fault, by one of the Guests, 
we believe Thomas, who not long after left the 
exhausted coal field of Shropshire for the rich and, 
then, virgin coal field of South Wales. This 
Thomas Guest was brother to John Guest of 
Broseley, and father of Sir John Guest of the 
Dowlais works, who was created a baronet, and 
married tho daughter of the Earl of Lindsey. His 
son, Sir Iver Guest, is a son-in-law to the present 
duke of Marlborough. The Guests still hold a mea- 
dow at the back of King Street,abutting on Speed's 
lane, leading from Barrett's Hill along the 
brook side. This meadow was ofiered to be 
purchased a few years since, but the family declin- 
ed to part with it on account of its being the only 
property they had in the parish of Broseley. 

The anecdote of Lady Guest, wife of the late 
Sir John, the wealthy ironmaster of South Wales, 
told by Koebuck, in his " History of the Whigs," 
is probably familiar to the reader. Her ladyship, 
ik is said, during one of her brilliant receptions, 
surrounded by high rank and peerless beauty, 
ifas informed that an anticipated messenger had 
arrived from Monmouth. " Ask him to come in " 
said h#r ladyship ; and booted and spurred, with 
the mud of the roads and the dust of the '* coaU 
l^le/' aa she facetioiuily termed the Welsh iroD>> 
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works, the agent was ushered into the room, with 
a long tin case containing a statement of the 
accounts for the year. A bevy of beauties, with 
heads gleaming with diamonds, crowded round, 
wondering at the cabalistic features in red and 
black that appeared upon the document. Rapidly- 
running through the figures under their respective 
heads, income and expenditure, and mentally 
calculating the profits, she repeated half aloud — 
" Three hundred thousand pounds, three hundred 
thousand pounds;" and in answer to inquiries 
astonished the eager group around her by inform- 
ing them that the net profits from the "coal-hole/* 
as the facetiously termed the works, for the year 
amounted to the princely sum just mentioned. 

The Athenceum for May 17, 1846, and May 24: 
of the same year, contains reviews of **The 
Mabinogion," part 6, with remarks complimentary 
as to the literary abilities of this highly talented 
lady, who is also the author of several other works. 

Bboseley Coalpild. 

From what we have said of the early workings 
of the Broseley coal field and its speedy exhaustion 
it may be desirable to give a few facts from Mr. 
Prestwich's paper on the *' Geology of Coal brook- 
dale,*' read before the Geological Society in 1836, 
and to add some general observations of our own 
on the same subject. Mr. Prestwich gives sec- 
tions, page 478, (in the Transactions) of the IneB 
and Amies pits ; and on page 481 of Hemans 
and the Yew Tree Pits, the latter being in the'' 
Calcutt field, where an increase of strata takes* 
place, but still nothing either in number or im-- 
portance when compared with the rich coal and' 
ironstone bearing fields yet farther to the eastr- 
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TThus, that important bed of ironstone known as 
the Pennystone, absent in the R*3wton, Cangh^ey, 
and Inet district, is four feet thick in the Hemans 
pit, and six feet iD the Tew Tree Pit, whilst at 
Donington it is thirty feet in thickness. 
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HEMAN'S PIT, NEAR BROSELEY. 
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small -^ 
... ) 


4 


2 


4 


7. Snlphnr coal 


• • 




• • • 








4 


8. Breccia. Blue bind 




• •* 




5 


2 


6 


9. Mingled red, brown and white 




• • • 


2 


1 





10. Strong bine clnnch 




• • • 




5 


2 


6 


11. Rock 






«•• 





2 


6 


12. Stone and coal pricking ... 




• • • 







1 


6 


13. Blue clnnch and rock... 






• • • 


4 


2 


3 


14. Bright hard coal 




• • • 










9 


15. Clnnch 

• 






• • • 


2 


2 


6 


16. Clnnch mixed with rock ... 




• • • 




4 





6 


17. Bass and smnt 






• • « 





1 





18. Clnnch ... 




• « • 




1 


1 





19. Coal 






« • • 








9 


20. Clnnch ... 




• • • 




1 





6 


21. Rock 






• • ■ 


1 


2 


6 


22. Clnnch .... ..." 




• • • 




5 


1 


6 


23. Red clay" ... ' 






• • • 


1 





6 


24. Clnnch and i-ock mixfed 




• • • 




2 


1 





25. Rock brown and pitchy 






« •• 


2 


2 





26. Limestone (makes broWn lime) 


« • • 




1 





4 


27. Brown rock ... 


• • • 




• • • 





2 


2 


28. Ironstone 




« • • 




1 





3 
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29. Bed, white and yellow ... ... 12 

30. Bliie rock and clnnch ... ... 10 1 6 

31. Clunck * ... ... „. ... 12 

32. Goal ... ... ... . . 4 

33. Pricking ... ... ... ... 9 

34. Coal ... ... ... ... 7 

35. Clod ... ... ... ... 9 

86. Snlphnrcoal ... ... ... 17 

87. Pricking ... ... ... ... 6 

88. Coal ... ... ... ... 6 

39. White rock ^. ... ... ... 12 

40. Py'd Book ... ... ... 4 

41. Bongh pitchy rock ..« ... ,.• 13 

42. Ironstone (Penney stone) ... ... 110 

43. Bed, bine and white ... ... ... 4 2 

44. Smut and coal ... ... ... 2 

45. Clnnch ... ... ... ... 2 

46. Bock full of fractures ... ... 4 2 6 

47. Ganey coal ... .... ... ... 16 



110 10 
YBW TBEE PIT, CALCUTT FIELD, BBOSELEY. 

1. From the surface to the coal rock ... 18 O 

2. T he day rock, or snlphnr coal rock ... 8 

3. Snlphnr coal ... ... ... 10 

4. Brick and tile clay ... ... ... 4 

6. White rock ... ... ... 12 

6. Top coal measure to the bottom flint coal 14 

7. Bottom coal ... ... ... 10 

8. Bottom coal flint ... ... ... 6 

9. Penney stone measure ... ... 2 0^ 
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6 





• 





1 


6 


8 











1 





4 





6 


1 








6 








2 








3 











1 


6 


8 


o 


o 


o 


2 


3 


101 


o 


9 



10. Viger rook ... 

1 1. Viger coal 

12. Rock 

13. Two-foot coal 

14. Ganey coal rock 

15. Ganey coal 
IB. Best coal rock 

17. Best coal 

18. To the clod coal 

19. Clod coal 

20. To the flint coal 

21. Flint coal 



Tbie pit is on the left of the Dark Laneiin goiogto 
BrDseley, and near to where the new house for 
the Incumbent of Jackfield church is being built. 

The namcH are to some extent misleading, 
the seam, for instance, here called the Bottom 
coal is the Big Flint on the Madeley side of the 
field ; but the sections themselves serve to shew 
how few were the seams on this side the Severn 
compared with those on the Madeley and Lille- 
shall side. The term Freshwater limestone also 
is one which no longer applies ; the discovery 
having been made that the organic forms it con- 
tains are marine, and one, a tiny shell named 
Spirorbis, being commonly found in connection 
with it, it is now called the Spirorbis limestone. 
It occurs on or close to the surface at Gaughley, 
where from being often used for colouring houses 
it is sometimes called Lord Forester's livery. It 
occurs at very many points over a wide area, and 
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is most important as indicatiog the existence of 
the Upper, or younger series of coil measure * ; 
but it is no indication of what measures lie 
beneath, as it not unf requently lies, like the accom- 
panying coals, upon the wasted or denuded edges 
of sometimes one and sometimes another seam, 
which has been partially washed away. It would 
scarcely be within our province, at present, to 
go minutely into details with regard to these 
seams or the faults by which they are intersected. 
The one which goes by the name of the Broseley 
Fault is th^ most important. It crosses the 
Coalport and Ironbridge turnpike roads a little 
below the Forester's Arms, passes the church and 
Birch Meadow chapel, and continues to Coal- 
brookdale, causing the severance of the limestone 
ridges of Benthall Edge and Lincoln Hill. It 
brings up the coal measures on the highest side 
to the surface, so that coal is not nnfreqnently 
found cropping out in the cellars and gardens of 
the houses near the bank and the Town Hall, the 
average amount of disturbance being over two 
hundred feet. In consequence of this the measures 
speedily disappear on the south-west, but a 
portion of them reappear at Shirlot, at Harcot, 
and at the Glee Hills. There is little doubt that 
originally these coal-seams were formed in con- 
tinuous sheets from the Shropshire coal field to 
that of South Wales ; but owing to disturbances 
like that which created the Broseley fault they . 
were broken up, and brought within the action of 
destructive waves which carried them away. 
The following, copied from Mr. Prestwich's paper, 
will shew the thickness and number north and 
south, and how they dimiQish from the former . 
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to the latter points : — 

Total Thickness. No. of Beds. 

Donnington 55 feet 19 

Woombiidge 52 18 

New Hadley 46 16 

Malinslee 36 15 

Dawley 43 17 

Lightmoor 40 17 

Madeley 33 22 

Broseley 24 10 

Amies , 16 7 

We have said that the Broseley coal field is all 
but exhausted, so far as coal is concerned, but 
there yet remains coal which, may be worked to 
some extent if capital were employed to drain the 
south eastern part of the field. 

The Clay Industries of Broseley. 

Next to tbe Coal and Iron Industries in impor- 
tance are those in which clay forms the chief 
material. Broseley is particularly rich in clays 
adapted to the various purposes of bricks, tiles, 
and pottery ; and for one or more of these pur- 
poses they seem to have been in use for very 
many years. We have nothing definite with 
regard to the early history of brick-making in 
Broseley, but that of pottery is more clearly 
defined. At Jackfield this industry appears to 
have been carried on at a somewhat early period. 
In our Clay Indtistries, published in 1877, we 
quoted Messrs. Jewitt and Chaffers, who had 
examined the parish register of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
to shew that Broseley supplied a race of potters 
to that great centre of pot>making as early as 
1560. Excavations too made some years ago at 
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Jaokfield brought io liglit an oven with unbaked 
ware, which at some period unknown bad been 
covered by a land-slip ; also in an old pit there 
a mag was found having upon it the date 1634. 
If Jackfield supplied Stoke with potters, Stoke in 
return appears to have sent pot-masters to Jack- 
field. One of these was Mr. Hichard Thursfield, 
who is reported to have taken these works and 
carried them on in 1713. His brother or son, 
Mr. John Thursfield, ancestor of the present T. 
GreviUe Thursfield, Esq., M.D., moved to the 
Benthall works in 1729. Mr. John Thursfield's 
eldest son John carried on the Benthall works 
and lived at Benthall Hall, his second son 
Maurice or Morris, (the name is found spelt in 
both ways in the Parish Eegister), moved to 
Jaokfield and carried on the works there. Hia 
chief production there was the famous black 
glazed ware, very elegant and light in body, some 
cf which was ornamented with flowers painted 
on the surface of the glaze with oils, and then 
lightly burnt in, a few examples are still in the 
possession of the family at Barrow and Broseley ; 
but the handsomest of all, with some poetry on 
it, is, we believe, in the possession of Mr. Morris 
of the Coneybury ; it was painted expressly for 
one of his ancestors, whose name it bears. 

In 1772, or soon after, Mr. Simpson carried on 
the works ; and he appears to have further im- 
proved the manufacture, for in addition to the 
** black decanters,^' as his mugs were called, he 
made various articles of -superior quality, which 
prior to the breaking out of the war with America 
found a ready sale there. The old mill turned by 
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the waters of the Severa, where he ground his 
materials, has recently been taken down. 

The works were next canned on by Mr. Blake- 
way, who was subsequently joined by Mr. Johu 
Bose on his leaving Caaghley, Mr. Bose after- 
wards carried them on by himself, but removed 
them to Coalport together with the Caughley 
works at the commencement oi the present 
century. 

These clays have been turned to greater account 
of late years by the manufacture of encaustic and 
mosaic tiles and a supehor kind of terra>cotta. 
The first attempts to resuscitate the art of making 
encaustic tiles in this county were made at Jack- 
field, soon after ' that great master of Christian 
Ai*t,' as the Cambridge Camden Society termed 
the late A. W. Pugin, had induced some persons 
in the Staffordshire Potteries to attempt ii« 
revival, which would be somewhere between 
1835 and 1845. .These attempts were made, if 
we remember rightly, by Messrs. Peter Stephan 
and Challoner, and William Exley. But th^ 
first designs were naturally crude, quaint, and 
spiritless, and altogether wanting in those nicer 
distinctions and qualities which, not being per- 
ceived by the mind of the producer, could not be 
wrought by the hand. In this as in many other 
branches of fictile art insight into the principles 
as well as eyesight is required, and the mistake- 
as in many other instances — was committed of 
attempting something whicb^with little expenditure 
of thought and time, might catch the uneducated 
eye — the object being to produce quantity rather 
than quality. But the call made upon the art by 
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the enlij^htened demands of the age soon gave a 
wondei-fiil impetus to improvement, and men 
of educated artistic taste — like the Maws — soon 
called to their aid the assistance of the greatest 
genius and the highest designing talent at rom- 
mand ; at the same time that they directed their 
eflPbrts to definite points in which utility might 
be made the instrument of beauty, and by which 
originality and intelligible design might be made 
to rise out of the most common-place wants. As 
this branch of industry has become such a 
prominent feature in Broseley, and as it is likely 
still to increase in importance, it may be well to 
quote the following short historical and descrip- 
tive notice of it, from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
by A. Maw, Esq., with some additional notes by 
the same. 

" Encanstic tiles, the term * encanstio ' as Applied to 
tiles, is of modern though somewhat doubtful origiu. 
The art bears no resemblance to the * encaustic paint- 
ing* mentioned by Pliny and other ancient writers, 
although the expression (which signifies executed by 
^re) is perhaps as correctly applied to this manufacture, 
as to the waxencised pictures of the ancients. The term 
is, strictly speaking, applied to tiles which are decorated 
with patterns formed with different coloured clays, 
inlaid in the tile,, and fired with it. This art appears to 
have had its origin in the latter part of the 12th centary, 
but the culminating point of its excellence and popular- 
ity was attained during the 13th ; and it was extensively 
used for the decoration of Gothic buildings in connection 
with each Bu6ceoding change in that style of architecture. 
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In tnedieBval times the mannfactiire appears to have 
been almost confined to northern Europe and was 
principally carried on in England and Normandy, but 
examples of ancient tile-pavements of this description 
are also to be found in Holland and central France and 
other continental countries. The greater number of 
ancient examples are in squares, varying from 4 to 9 
inches, but some striking exceptions occur, from which 
it has been attempted to trace a connection between 
this art and that of Roman Mosaics, as in the pavement 
at Ripon which seems to be an imitation of Roman work. 
Pavements presenting a kind of connecting link between 
the two have been discovered at Fountains Abbey, and 
in Prior Crauden's chape), Ely, in which the tiles are of 
great variety of form and size ; and instead of the 
patterns being wholly inlaid in the tiles themselves, the 
design is, to a large extent, produced by the outlines of 
the individual pieces, which, in the latter example, are 
out to the forms required to be represented, including 
the subject of the temptation of Adam and Eve, trees, 
lions, &c., the tessersB being also enriched with what 
may be more strictly called encaustic decoration. 

Encaustic tiles were almost exclusively used for 
pavements, but an interesting instance of their employ- 
ment fur wall decoration occurs in the abbey church of 
Great Malvern, where these tiles have probably origin- 
ally been used to form a reredos, and bear designs 
representing Gothic architecture in perspective, having 
introduced into them the sacred monogram "I.H.S.," the 
crowned monogram of " Maria," and the symbols of the 
Passion, the Royal Arms, and other devices. This 
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example is also interesting as bearing the date of its 
manufacture on the margin, "Anno R. R. H. VI. xxxvi. ;" 
that is, the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Henry YI. 
1467-8. 

Combinations of enoanstic tiles forming a cross were 
frequently used as mortuary slabs ; and an example of 
this kind of monument is in Worcester cathedral in sitn, 
whilst the detached component tiles are to be found in 
other ancient churches. 

Many interesting ancient inscriptions are found enter, 
ing into the desigrs of encaustic tiles, amongst which is 
the following, from Great Malvern, which has been 
deciphered with some difficulty, and rendered into 
modern £nglish, thus — 

" Think, man, thy life 

May not ever endure, 
That thou dost thy self 

Of that thou art sure ; 
But that thou keepeat 

Unto thy executor's care, 
If ever it avail thee, 
It is but chance." 
A tile from the same place also bears the following 
quotation from the book of Job, curiously arranged, and 
beautifully combined with Gothic ornament : "Miseremini 
mei, miseremini mei, saltem vos amici mei,.quia manus 
Domini tetigit me." The border of this tile bears the 
names of the evangelists, with the date a.d. MCCCCLVI. 
The armorial bearings of noble benefactors, and the 
devices of abbots and other church dignitaries, also 
enter largely into the decorations of ancient enoanstio 
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tiles. Amongst the most interesting examples of these 
pavements, found in situ, is that in the chapter house at 
Westminster, which about the year 1840 was laid open 
to view by the removal of a wooden floor previously 
eovering it. It is probably of the time of Henry III., in 
whose reign it is recorded that the king's little chapel at 
Westminster was paved with" painted tiles :" " manda- 
tnm est, &c., quod parvum capellam apud Westm. tegul4 
picta decenter paveari faciatis." — Bot. Glaus. 22 Henry 
III. M. 119, 237-38 a.d. The tiles of this pavement com-- 
prise subjects which may be taken to represent the king» 
queen, and the abbot ; also the legend of King Edward 
the Confessor bestowing a ring, as alms, on St. John the 
fiaptist., who appeared to him in the guise of a pilgrim ; 
besides other curious historical designs. The tiles from 
Chertsey Abbey, Surrey, now in the architectural 
museum, Westminster, are also amongst the oldest, and, 
at the same time, the finest and most artistic yet 
brought to light. 

They present a remarkable series of illustrations from 
the English romance of Sir Tristram, and of incidents in 
the history of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. These tiles were 
all found in fragments, but have been put together with 
great care. 

Traces of the most ancient manufacture of encaustic 
tiles have been found in several places in England, and 
the remains of kilns containing tiles in various stages of 
manufacture have been discovered at Bawsley near 
Lynn. In the neighbourhood of Droitwich, as well as in 
other localities, the remains of ancient kilns, containing 
tiles in various stages of manufacture, have been dis- 
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covered, by which an interesting light has been thrown 
npon the ancient process of production. In almost every 
instance these tiles were covered with a yellowish glaze, 
OQmposed principally of lead, similar to that now used in 
the commoner earthenware mannf acta res of this 
country. 

The modern revival of the art dates from the year 
1830, when a patent was granted, with this object, to 
Samuel Wright, a potter of Shelton, in Staffordshire ; 
but he having failed to bring his experiments to a profit- 
able result at the expiration of the term, a further exten- 
sion for seven years was granted him. In the year 1844 
his patent right was purchased, in equal shares, by the 
celebrated china manufacturer, Herbert Minton and Mr. 
Fleming St. John, the former carrying on the manufao- 
^nre at Stoke-upon -Trent, and the latter at Worcester, 
in partnership with Mr. George Barr, an eminent china 
manufacturer of that city. Four years later, the firm of 
which Mr. Minton was the head re-purchased the residue 
of Mr. St. John's share of the patent right, who about 
the same time relinquished the manufacture. In the 
year 1840 Messrs. Maw & Co. purchased the remaining 
stock of encaustic tiles at the Worcester china works, 
and, on the expiration of Mr. Wright's patent, commenc- 
ed the manufacture on those premises, from which they 
removed to the present site of their works, at Benthall, 
near Broseley, Shropshire, whence the marls, peculiarly 
suitable for the purpose, had previously been obtained." 

Mr. Maw then proceeds to describe the modern 
manufacture of these tiles, under two beads — viz., 
the "plastic" and the "semi-dry*' or "dust" 
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processes. The former, which was the only on# 
employed up to the year 1863, is in every essen- 
tial point the same as that used in medi»val times, 
differing only in the greater finish and peifeotioa 
which modern appliances have affected^ and pro* 
bably also in the material of the moulds. It in 
not known of what those anciently used were 
made, but conjecture has suggested wood, fired 
clay, and stone. 

The great difficulty of the manufacture consists 
in the necessity for introducing into a single tile 
the variety of different coloured clays or **bodies" 
which together compose the design, it being 
essential that they should not only be perfected 
by the same amount of heat in the process of fire- 
ing, but that they should possess an equal con- 
tractile power during each stage of the manu- 
facture. 

The tile is first impressed from a plaster-of- 
Paris mould, bearing the pattern in relief, and 
set in a brass frame, upon which fits another 
frame, the dimensions and depth of which cor- 
respond with the size and thicknoss of the tile ; 
the pattern is thus sunk in the clay to a depth of 
about one-sixteenth of an inch, in the following 
manner. The workman first introduces into the 
mould what may be described as a sheet of re- 
fined clay of the desired colour for the ground of 
the pattern , upon this facing, which forms a 
kind o[ veneer, is placed a thicker mass of a 
coarser kind of clay, and the whole is then sub- 
jected to screw pressure, which consolidates the 
two kinds of clays, and at the same time perfectly 
impresses the pattern of the mould ; the super- 
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jSuonB clay is then remoTed with a scraper, and a 
second veneering of fine clay, similar to that used 
for the face, is placed on the back ; the tile, being 
removed from the mould, the depressed parts of 
the design are filled with clay, of one or more 
colours, by ponring it in, in a **slip'' or semi- 
liquid state. The tile is then set aside for twenty- 
four hours to stiffeij,and when the *'slip*' inlay has 
become nearly of the same consistency as the tile 
itself, the face is brought roughly to an even sur* 
face, by ^'spreading'' the soft clay with a pallet- 
knife. The tile is then further allowed to dry 
till it attains the slifiness of wax, when it ia 
"finished" by scraping the face with a steel 
scraper, until the inlaid pattern and ground are 
developed, free from superfluous clay, and the 
edges are cut true to a square, when it is ready 
for the drying stove. When the drying, which 
takes from six to ten days, is completed, the tiles 
are placed in fire-clay boxes, known as "saggers," 
containing from eight to ten each, which are then 
stacked, one upon another, in the kiln or oven. 
The process of firing occupies four days and 
nights, and has to be conducted with the greatest 
care, as not only the exact size and hardness of 
the tiles are dependent upon it, but also the per- 
fection of the colours, with which object it is 
necessary to raise the heat very gradually, and to 
secure a regular circulation of air in the oven, so 
as to produce the exact degree of oxidization 
needed to bring out the desired colours in the 
materials used for this purpose. The pyrometers 
used in this part of the piocess consists of long 
narrow tiles, bud the degree of heat is judged 
both by their colour and the graducd reduction in 
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lens^th which' they undergo, each piece, as it ig 
withdrawn from the oven, being measured in a 
gauge with this object, — the total shrinkage of 
the tile, in the drying and firing, amounting to 
about Ij inohes in the foot. For purposes of 
paving, most of the modern encaustic tiles are 
used in the ^'bisque" or ung^azed state, the glaze 
in the ancient tiles having apparently been em- 
ploj'ed with the object of covering the soft 
material of the tile itself, and of adding richness 
to the colour. Where glazing is found necessary 
in the modern tiles it is effected by dipping them 
in a combiuatlou of lead, alkaline salts, felspar 
and silica, finely levigated in water, which is 
fused by passing them through a kiln specially 
constructed for the purpose." 

Mr. Maw then goes on to describe the semi-dry 
or **dust** process of manufacturing encaustic 
tiles, an invention patented by Eichard Pressor, 
in 1840, and concludes by saying : — **The modem 
application of encaustic tiles is by no means con- 
fined to the ecclesiastical purposes for which 
they were mainly used in medisBval times, al- 
though for this purpose many of the ancient de- 
signs have been reproduced, and the rough exe- 
cution of the old examples has been imitated 
with striking fidelity. Some of the most eminent 
architects of recent years have exercised their 
skill in the production of designs more suitable 
for domestic purposes ; and pavements of these 
tiles, combined with other kindred jnanufactures, 
have become an almost universal part of the 
permanent decoration of the better class of publie 
and private buildings, for which purpose they are 
also largely exported to the colonies and foreign 
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countries, stibstihiting the perishable forms of 
f ooring, and at the same time rendering UDnecess- 
ary any decorative coverings/* (a. m.) 

Bnt although the manufacture of geometric and 
encaustic tiles is a recent revival, the works pro- 
duced by the Messrs Maw, who deserveclly stand 
at the head of these manufacturing firms, by 
those of Craven Dunn ill and Co., and by the 
Broseley Tileries Co., far surpass the ancients in 
geometrical finish, variety, beauty of design, and 
l|;>readth of pattern and effect. The works of 
these firms are to be seen everywhere com- 
peting with the best productions of the first 
establishments as well in this kingdom as on 
the continent of Europe. Of the Messrs. Maw 
it may be sufficient to say that their patterns are 
the work of the first designers of the day ; and 
that they obtained First Class Medals at the 
International Exhibition of 1862 ; Dublin, 1865 ; 
Oporto, 1865 ; Pari8,1867; and Philadelphia, 1876, 
besides some others. The works produced by 
them in various branches of art for the Pans 
Exhibition of 1878, in addition to a higher order 
of excellence than has been hitherto reached,con- 
tained some striking novelties : one a re-discovery 
of a lustre, the art of producing which had for 
8ome time been lost on the continent. We write 
too early to give the result of the decision of the 
Juries at Paris ; but we might give a description 
of objects exhibited. Encaustic tiles, geometrical 
mosaics, pictorial mosaics, and Koman mosaics, 
for pavements, hearths, &c., &c. : enamelled and 
glazed tiles, plain and decorated, for wall lining, 
fire.places, baths, &c. Hand painted art tiles^and 
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large slabs and plaques, for fire-place splays, and 
inlaying in wood and stone work. Architectural 
majolica for pilasters, string courses, chimney 
pieces, and fenders. A collection of tiles, tazzas, 
&;c. in lustre, being a reproduction of the 
mediasval art. Terra cotta plant markers, &o., &c. 
The following are the particulars to which 
the attention of the Jury was called with regard 
to Messrs. Maw and Go's, collection. 1st, 
Novelty, as regards Lustres on tiles, tazzas, &o. 
These are reproductions of a medisBval art, 
hitherto almost entirely lost, and one particularly 
ap propria te tor the decoration of internal wall 
fittings, for introduction into cabinet work, and 
for objects of ornament in great variety. The 
red lustre known as " Buby " and the yellow, 
(similar to that known in old Italian examples as 
** D*oro'*) are the most valuable and difficult of 
production. Maw and Co. also shew a number 
of transparent and opaque enamels on tiles and 
majolica ware, which are of a novel and striking 
description. The attention of the Jury was also 
drawn to the novel method of attaching tiles to 
the cement foundation on walls &c., provided by 
the Double Orip backs which they have adopted 
for this purpose, and which prevents the possi- 
bility of the tiles becoming detached, and to their 
patent plant and other terra cotta labels written 
on with indelible enamel. Another feature was 
the correctness of form, evenness of surface, 
hardness of material, and beauty of colour in the 
tiles and majolica ware exhibited. The tiles for 
each pavement or wall-lining being gaaged to an 
«xact relative size, before they are sent out, even* 
jaeas and closeness of joint being in every case 
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obtained. The large plaqnes for the sides of 
£re- places are particularly noiicable for the 
correctness of form and surface with which such 
difficult prodactions have been made. In the 
specimens of architectural mnjolica the pieces are 
BO correctly formed as to enable them to be fitted 
together with the closest possible joints. Under 
the head of Artistic Design, the frieze and pilaster 
designs, in underglaze painting, which enclose 
the Exhibits, are noticeable as illustrations of the 
processes of manufacture, and as presenting an 
artistic embodiment of emblematical treatment, 
Buch aa is applied to other purposes of the manu* 
facture. Another feature to be noticed is the 
original designs of encaustic, decorated, glazed, 
lustred and painted tiles, and plaques, &c. 

Of the Broselej Tileries Company, (Limited^, 
it may be sufficient to say that they are manu- 
facturers of encaustic, glazed, and tesselated tiles 
for churches, public buildings, halls, vestibules, 
corridors, &c., that these tiles are extensively 
used, and that pavements have been laid of them 
in the Home and Colonial Offices, Parliament- 
street ; the Royal Academy, Burlington House ; 
and the New Law Offices, Lincoln's Inn. Also 
in the floors of various churches in this and other 
oounticB. 

The Jackfield firm have now compact and 
complete works for carrying on their operations. 
The Broseley Tileries Co.» are expanding and 
improving theirs ; whilst Messrs. Maw are erect- 
ing at the Tuckies commodious premises, not 
only for this class of manufactures but for 
other clasBical adjuncts of architectural em- 
beliiahmentB, as well as of their porcelainio and 
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fayence adaptations to articles of dameatio utility. 

From what we have eaid of Jaokfield it appears 
that Messrs. Craven Duunill and Go's, works are 
on the site of one of the must aDcieut earthen- 
ware manufactoriea in the kingdom, but all the 
old portioa ie now gone, aad one of the largest 
and most complete laoge of buildings, specially 
ada[ited,wLth every reqniiement whicii experience 
and capital can command, for every branch of 
Bucaostic, Geometrical and Mosaic Tiles, is to be 
seen fionting the Gieat Western Bailway at 
Jackfield, and close to the right bank of the 
Severn. 

Their handsome pattern book contains designs 
by Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., and P. E. I. B. A., 
George Goldie, M.R.I.B.A., John Qibbs, and 
otherSf'snd in the reproduotion of ancient tiles 
they have been especially successful. Chester 
Cathedral pavement, nnder the direction of the 
late Sir Gilbei-t Scott, U.A., was laid by them, 
and recently they have finished one of the 
largest and most elaborate pavements in the 
kingdom for Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
restored under G. E. Street, K=.]., H.A. Their 
tiles are reproductions from the fragments left in 
the catbedial, but whilst all the force and vigour 
of the medi:eval tiles are given they are far 
Biipurior iu^iJily (jf uiiitorial and glaze. The 
iiregiilar s'^^^ -^ivi s ht these tiles a play of 
light and -hwh adds richness to large 

cathednj . i. 

ludeet ^ Bnt from the improTementa 

this Jirid Imt tbey are rapidly coming 

to tiie fr factuvers. 
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THE WHITE, RED, & BLUE CLAY INDUST- 
RIES OF BROSELEY, JACKFIELD, &o. 

For building purposes the Broseley clays are 
invaluable, and their superiority is shewn by the 
fact that, notwithstanding the great drawback as 
to carriage, t'f>e various firms of the district 
receive orders for their productions from all parts 
of the country. To avoid offence we purpose 
making mention of these works by taking them 
in a line in which they occur, which, with slight 
exceptions, will be according to priority, that is 
as to the time of tlieir establishment, so far as 
our local knowledge and information serves us. 

The Burtons were origiually white brick 
manufacturers, their work being situated im- 
mediately below where u remarkably fine bed of 
firo-clay was to be obtained by a level driven into 
the hill side, and contiguous to the Severn, by 
which they exported their goods. They have 
added to these the red brick and tile works of 
Lady wood, which were carried on at one time 
by Mr. T. Harrington, who came heie from one 
of the eastern counties. He had a round hovel, 
we remember, where he burnt his bricks, on the 
flat by the Severn, near where the Broseley gas 
works now stand. He afterwards established his 
works however higher up, nearer to the outcrop 
of clay. 

The fire-brick works, which are situate in the 
parish of Benthall, have been in the possession of 
the Burtons for upwards of 80 years, and the red 
and blue works at Ladywood for about 30 years. 

Their excellent fire-clay becomes a beautiful 
white with a slight cream-colour tint when bturnft. 
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It will stand any amontit of fire, ooDseqnent npon 
the large proportion of silica contain therein ; and 
by a judicioQB admixture of other clays can be made 
to assume very choice and delicate hoes in great 
variety. Their architectural cress and brick roofing 
tiles, of which it may suffice to say they ba^e up* 
wards of a hundred varieties, secured for them a 
medal at the London Exhibiton of 1862. Burton 
and Sons give lithographed representations of these 
on their price ]ists ; the names however of the 
specimens are so technical in most instances as to 
be understood only by the trade, or by the 
initiated in the architectural and building arts. 

The Messrs. Burton have recently erected 
very fine stacks of their famous white bricks, at 
each of their works. ♦ I8ee AdvL"] 

Midway between tho two works now carried on 
by Burton and Sons, Mr. James Davis, father of 
Messrs. Geofge and Francis Davis, brick manufac- 
turers of Broseley, also formerly carried on a 
white brick work for some years ; but this has 
long ceased to exist, and the Severn Valley Rail- 
way now runs over the ground where it formerly 
stood. 

The Hollt GftovB Worm. These works, now 
carried on by Mr. Wilkinson, are probably the 
oldest in the parish of Broseley. They were 
formerly the property of the ancient family of the 
Beards, whose names occur in the Broseley parish 
register in 1584, and who resided, as we have 
previously stated, in the handsome old hall, built 

* The highest chimney of briok, and the loftiest bnild- 
ing in Ensrland, is that at Mr. Townshend's works, Port 
Bnndas, Glasgow, which is 454 feet from the ground. 
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of red brick and timber, which stood near the 
Severn at Coleford. 

The property appears to have belonj^ed 
originally to the Lacons, who were connected 
with the Beards ; an«l we find that in 1657 
James Lacon and Dorothy his wife, of the West 
Coppice, leased at a yearly rental of £2 10, the 
old hall and eleven acies of land to Philipps 
Reynolds. The same Dorothy and her son John 
granted a new lease in 1672 of Barnett's Leasow 
to the same Philipps Reynolds for ninety-nine 
years. On the 29th of September, 1770, a lease 
was granted by Brooke Forestei* of Dothill Park. 
This lease expired on the 29th of March, 1791 ; 
and on the 25th of the same month in the follow- 
ing year a new lease of the brickworks was 
granted to John Beard for twenty-one years at 
a yearly rent of £20. This lease was probably 
renewed by George Forester, Esq., of Willey ; 
for we find that in 1813 Elizabeth Beard, 
probably the widow of John, leased the works 
for £1 and Is. per week to Samuel Roden, which 
lease expired on the 2nd of February, 1824. The 
Old Hall, the home of the Beards, had become 
the property of the Welds, of Willey, sometime 
prior to 1847, for a new lease was granted on the 
25th of March in that year by George Weld to 
John Beard the elder for ninety-nine years at 
£6 per year, determinable at three lives : these 
were John Beard the elder, Richard Beard, and 
Anne Beard, the latter of whom died July 3, 
1820. We may add that Lacon Beard, a singular 
character, of whom we have also spoken, and 
whose book in MS., containing a history of local 
events for a peiiod of nearly three quarters of a 
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centnry is now before ns, was the last remaining 
member who resided on the property, and he got 
Ro mnch into debt by litigation that he lost the 
whole of what he had.* The works were carried 
on when we recollect them by Mr. Thomas Hoden, 
and afterwards by his sons Thomas and John, bat 
chiefly by the former who was mnch better adapted 
for business than his brother. Since then it has 
passed through several hands, including those of 
Mr Lawes, the artificial manure manufacturer, of 
London, and those of Mr. Morgan, of Shrewsbury, 
who managed for Mr. Lawes. Mr. Wilkinson 
has given up the manufacture of the heavier class 
of goods, and confines himself pretty mnch to 
valley and red floor squares, crest, hips, and hand 
made tiles. Several eminent architects having 
exf)ressed a wish for a covering tile, combining 
lightness, durability, and finish, Mr. Wilkinson 
has invented and patented one of that character 
which he now manufactures. It is light, firm, 
and even, with a slight curve, and interlocking 
appendage. J ISee Advi."] 

Mr. Enoch Hoplet*s Jacktield Woeks were 

* Lacon Beard has a note nnder date 25tb March, 1832, 
that on the 10th of that month Lord Forester's men 
began to pull the Old Hall down, after being in the pos- 
session of his family from 25th March, 1595, (237 years,) 
4iOth year of Elizabeth; 23rd March Lord Forester's 
men finished polling the old house down. 

X Then there were the Finney s who had a brickwork 
near to where Goleford chapel now stands. We have no 
particulars of this family, beyond the fact that they 
appear to hare had a singular fancy for odd christian 
names ; for we find in the parish register Aholibameh 
Finney buried 25th March, 1797, Mehersha Galhashar 
Finney bnried 5th Nov. 1797, and Miamin Finney baptis- 
ed Oct. 1798, sons of William and Jane Finney. 
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formerly those of the Davieses, who carried them 
on for m«ny years. There was William, who had 
the whole of the works which were afterwards 
divided between his sons, Thomas and Georges, 
and Mr. Hartshorne. Mr. Wilb'am Davies, son of 
George, for some time carried on a portion of 
these works, and did much to improve the 
character of their productions, by introducing new 
architectural forms, many of which were used to 
advantage in the construction of his new house at 
Lincoln Hill. Mr. Enoch Hopley, who married a 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Davies, has carried on 
the work of improvement in his blue buff and red 
roofing tiles, cress, ridge ornaments, coping bricks, 
chimney tops, water pipes and flooring squares. 
For full particulars of Mr. Hopley 's productions 
we refer the reader to his published list of colour- 
ed specimens. 

Next to the latter works come those of Messrs. 
Jones ; and, a little farther on those of Mr John 
Doughty ; the latter occupying a portion of the 
site of the old Calcutt works. At both these 
works the ordinary clans of goods are manufactured, 
but we have not received a list of particulars. 

The Works of Exley and Son are in great 
part more modern than those of their neighbours 
already noticed, and therefore have the advantage 
of being more compact and complete in their 
arrangement, more particularly with respect to 
the grinding and preparation of their clay, drying 
sheds, and kilns ; whilst their close proximity to 
the railway, with which they are connected by a 
tramway, affords facilities for the export of their 
goods to all parts of the country. As coalmasters 
also they have special advantages over some of 
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their neighbotirs. Having been tbe contractora 
iov the erection of Broseley chnrch, Mr. Exley, 
senior, had the advantage of knowing something 
of the requirements of the building trade ; and 
the firm undertake the execution of aix)hitectural 
design R. They publish lithograph lists of their 
productions, in whiie, blue, red, and strawberry 
colours. Among them will be found ordinary 
fire-bricks, burrs, squares, hips, gutters, chimney- 
pots, flooring squares, cresto — grooved, rolled, 
flanged, and ventilating ditto; also ornamental 
tops for insertion in grooved ridges, socket and 
water pipes, skiiling and garden edges, &o. 
ISee Advt.'] 

Early in the history of tesselated tile making 
Mr. Exley was induced by Mr. Peter Stephan to 
enter upon the manufacture of these articles 
under his guidance ; but Mr. Herbert Minton, 
who had obtained a share in the rights of the 
original patentee, put a stop to the proceedings 
by threatening Mr. Exley with an action. 

These works were formerly the property of 
Mr. Hezekiah Hartshorne, the father of F. H. 
Hartshorn e, Esq., by whom they were carried on 
for some years. 

The Milburgh Tileries of Peestaoe & Co. 
These tileries were founded by Mr. Prestage, 
senior, for the introduction of external ornamen- 
tation in building, at the same time making the 
staple articles of the district the basis of the 
business. The works are admirably situated 
and well contrived, and possess excellent facilities 
for the production of articles of the highest class. 
Mr. Prestage was the first to introduce into the 
district the plan of up-and-down firing, iks it is 
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called, in burning. Mr. Prestage also devoted 
his attention, and that very successfully, to the 
production of finiaU and similar architectural 
decorations, a branch of art for which these clays 
are so well adapted. Difficulties in getting the 
workmen to overcome old prejudices presented 
technical obstacles to the carrying out of the 
scheme where delicate manipulation was required, 
and seemed to form a bar to the extensive appli- 
cation of the scheme. Mr. Prestage commenced 
a catalogue of designs of moulded stringcourses, 
plain and enriched, cornices and corbels, diapers, 
chamfers, angletops, &c., arch-mouldings, hips, 
ridges, brackets, chimney-tops, and a very artistic 
and superior description of architectural key 
stones, bulustrades, window dressings, roundels, 
acroteria, &c. In fact this firm bids fair to raise 
the character of the clay industry of the neighbour- 
hood to a level with the demands made upon it ; all 
that tbey require to enable them to do so is men 
capable of careful and thoughtful treatment of 
the works they are called upon to produce. 
Thousands of pounds have, we believe, been 
spent in procuring and inventing machinery here 
for making pressed bricks and tiles, for which 
patents have been taken out, but which has not 
yet been brought to completion. \_See Advi."] 

The Bboseley Old Tileries were formerly 
carried on by Mr. John Onions, the owner of the 
property. They are now in the hands of Messrs. 
George and Francis Davies, and are situated at 
the outcrop of the brick and tile clays on the 
tipper side of the Broseley Fault, where they are 
worked at and near the surface. The productions 
of this fLrta are of the best material, and they 
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receive very oarefnl treatment tinder the strict 
sii[)ervi8ion of the principals. The Messra. Davis 
are manufacturers of all kinds of red, white, and 
bine bricks, roofing tiles, ridge crests, malt kiln 
tiles, blue and red flooring squares, fire squares, 
common and sewerage draining pipes, &c., &c. 
It virill be seen from the descriptions given of 
these works that great advances have been made 
in the quality and extent of all kinds of clay 
manufactures, over those of a century ago. There 
is I'oom for further expansion and improvement 
in the same direction, and this no donbt will 
ensue as superior mechanical appliances are em- 
ployed, and men with cultivated taste rise up. 
{^See Advf] 

Broseley Pipes. 

There is one branch of the fictile art for which 
Broseley is celebrate i which we have yet to 
notice, that of pipe making. The manufacture 
of clay pipes is carried on on a larger scale else- 
where, as in Glasgow, but Broseley still retains 
its fame and a large business is done by the 
Southerns. The late Richard Thurstield Esq. 
took so much interest, and devoted so much time 
to the collection of facts and specimens tending 
to throw a light upon the early history of the art 
as connected with Broseley, that we cannot do 
better than quote a paper which appeared in the 
Reliquary, edited by Llewellynn Jewitt Esq. 
F.S.A., in 1862, on '* Old Broseleys." 

" Broseley has been so long famons for its tobacco- 
pipes, that 'A Broseley,' is a term familiar to smokers all 
over the world. That this locality shoulil have been 
ohosen as the place 'par excelleice' for their mannfac- 
ture, has frequently excited surprise as the clay of which 
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the pipes are made is, and as far as tradition can testifj, 
has always been, obtained from Devon and Cornwall. 
The absence of coal from those districts may, in a 
measure, account for its exportation ; and the abundance 
of coal about Broseley, and the easy navigation of the 
Briver Severn, may have offered sufficient inducement to 
the early manufacturers to settle here. 

" The white pottery found at Wroxeter, is made of a 
different quality of clay, but no one, I believe, knows 
exactly whence it was obtained. The Shirlett clay, of 
which a few pipes were made at Shirlett and Much 
Wenlock, is of a coarse texture and very inferior to the 
Devon pipe clay. This might lead us to suppose, that 
the earliest manufacturers of pipes at first used the clay 
found in the neighbourhood, but discarded it for the 
purer clays which they obtained from Cornwall and 
Devonshire, but I feel assured the Shirlett and Wenlock 
pipes are not, judging from their make and shape, of 
very ancient date. I have in my own possession about 
four hundred differently shaped pipe bowls, which have 
been mostly picked up in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Broseley. Of these, more than two hundred have 
marks upon the spur, and no two impressions are alike. 
Some of these marks exhibit the maker's name in full, 
some abbreviated, others initials only, and one has a 
gauntlet on the bowl, with S.D. (probably the initials of 
Samuel Decon, who was alive in 1729) on the spur. In 
the whole of my collection, three bowls only bear dates, 
viz. — Richard Legg, 1687, John Legg, 16^7, and John 
L^gg, 1696. These are of large size, beautiful in shape 
and finish, and have never been surpassed either in 
material or workmanship. 

**I have carefully examined the Broseley Parish Regis- 
ter, which dates back as early as 1572, and find in 1575, 
17th Elizabeth (ten years before Sir Walter Raleigh 
introduced tobacco), that Richard Legg had a daughter 
baptised. I therefore consider him to be the father of 
Broseley pipemakers, for even at the present day, many 
of his descendants follow the trade in this place — ^^from 
various causes no longer as masters — and still bear the 
family names of Richard and John Legg. A stone slab 
let into tne front of a substantial cottage, with the words 
* Richard Legg built this, 1716,' testifies to the well-to-do 
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position held by the family in the early part of the 18th 
centnry. J 

" No others, of the many names fonnd on the spurs of 
the pipes, live amongst ns now as pipe-makers, and it is 
a cnrions fact, that in almost every instance where a 
pipe-maker's name for the first time appears in the 
register, it is on the occasion of baptising a child ; as 
though they were strangers come to live in the neigh- 
bourhood. I have, therefore, in the accompanying 
plates of pipes and marks on the spurs, placed under the 
name of each maker found in the register the date of 
his first mention in the register ; but there are many 
names very common on the pipes which are not to be 
found in any of the registers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and yet, from being found here, it would seem 
to be their place of residence. 

" Fipe^aking in the early days of its introduction, was 
a very different matter from what it is now. Then, the 
greater part of the manipulation was performed by the 
master, and twenty or twenty-four gross was the largest 
quantity ever burned in one kiln. This required from 
15 cwt. to a ton of coal. Each pipe rested on its bowl, 
and the stem was supported by rings of pipe-clay placed 
one upon the other as the kiln became filled ; the result 
was, that at least 20 per cent, were warped or broken in 
the kiln. At the present time, the preliminary prepar- 
ations of the clay are performed by men, but the most 
delicate part is almost entirely intrusted to the hands of 
women. The pipes are placed in saggers to be burned, 
after the Dutch mode ; and from 350 to 400 gross in one 
kiln is not an uncommon quantity. The breakages at 
the present day amount to not more than one per cent. 
"About eighty years ago, the pipe-makers began to 
stamp their names and residences on the stems of the pipes 
instead of the spurs, the stems being, in many instances, 
eighteen inches or more in length. They likewise made 
a small corded mark, at such a length from the bowl that 
when held between the fingers at that spot, the pipe 
was balance. 

"A pipe-maker, named Noah Boden, brought the long 

X Besides the manj makers of the name of Legg found in Mr. 
Thursfleld's examples, the name of Ben Legg occurs on a pipe found 
in Worcestershire, now in the possession of Mr, G. Boe. pis. BxLia. 
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pipes to great perfection, and supplied most of the 
London clnbs and Coffee Houses of that day ;* he died 
about 1829, and his basiness was carried on by William 
Sonthorn,who made great strides in improving the mana- 
fact a re, and whose son and grandsons are now carrying 
on the famed business of makers of the '* Beal Broseleys." 
" The pipes I have in my possession, which were 
picked np in the rubbish which was being sifted from 
the base of Wenlock Abbey, in 1817, are very small, 
and I fancy of very early date. Those Mr. Bernard 
Smith meutions, as coming from Build was Abbey, were 
found under an old oak floor, laid down, I should say, 
very soon after the destruction of the monastery ; they 
are very small and of good workmanship. One of them, 
smaller than the rest, might be thought, but for the 
initials, to be Dutch; but I believe it is of early Brose- 
ley manufacture." 

The foIluwLiig are the names and initials 
referred to by Mr. Tharsfield: — 

ANDR MICH THO g WILL BDB MOB 

BRAD BRO MAS g DAB WARD RIS 
LEY WNE BODEN BEY Decon Decon 

JOHN lOS THO HAR JOHN g THO AB 
HARTS HUG HVG HAR HARTS 2 HVG HVG 
HORNE HES HES PER HORNE HBS HES 



WILL 

HAR 

PER 

JOHN 

LEGG 

1687 

OLIg 
VERS 
PRICE 



RAL 10 HN 
HAR HVG 
PER HES 



SAM 

uel 
LeGG 



lOHN 

LEGG 

1696 



RICH RALP RICH RICH 

HAR HAR LEGG ARD 

PER PER 1687 LEGG 

THO THO THOS lANB 

MAS OVER OVER OVER 

LEGG LEY TON TON 



lOHN 2 
PART^^ 
RIDGE 



WILL 

PAR 

TRIDGE 



JOHN 

ROB 

EBTS 



MORg 
RIS g 
SHAW 



* It is said that George Forester, Esq., (the famous 
Willey Squire), purchased a box of Roden's pipes in 
London, and on their arrival at Willey sent for Roden to 
shew them to him as examples for him to imitate, much 
to the astonishment of the maker, who soon set the' old 
Squire right. 
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WTLT. „ THOg ^p THO TITO 

WlLKg MAS!;:; RpA^vr CLARKE CLARKE 
SONE-- WARD ^a-^^vv.N j^^^ 

Mor HEN' SAM S«m THOM ^ JOHN 

Decou DEY Decon Decon EVANS 2 HART 

JOHN RICH o JOHN g JOHN ^ lOHNg 
HART lAMES^ JONES 15 lAMES ^ lONES i:^ 

SAM g THO § RICH WILL® - R - Tom g 
LEGG^: LEGGt; LEGG LEGG52 LEG Le^g^Z 

RICHg lOHN Sam lOHN WILL* GEORGE 5 
LEG 2 LEGG Legg LEG LEGG g SMITH ^ 

-U- RA HB HB HB SB WB HB B MB 

WARD QB gg gB gg rpQ jq jq j_q ^q 

TC BID MD MD SD B D SD CD RD MD 
ED MD WD ED AD MD 8D ED TD SD 
SD MD HB PF TG TG WG T.G I H WH 
HB IH IB IH WH WH fH LH GH RH 
WH RH TH I-I-I TH GH TH WH IH WH 
WH 1:1 TI RI LI I.I AI HI T:I TI TI III 
AI HI AI EI III AI RL SL SL RL R|L 
IL RL RL RL RL RL IL NL FL RP OP 
IR SR NR IR TR WS ES TS l^S RS R8 
IS -T- T-T BV RV RV RV W W lY 

These names, initialR, marks, and devices, are 
iii squares, parallelograms, circles, ovals, Leart 
shaped and other outlines, on the heels of the 
pipes. Some have no initials or letters, but 
marks. 

F. H. Hartshorne, Esq., informs us that he has 
a pipe found in Broseley of an earlier date than 
any of those in Mr. Thursfield's collection ; a col- 
lection which is now the property of Mr. Mayer, 
of Liverpool. 

Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F. S. A., &c., says: — 
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" The period at which the introduction of iobaooo 
into England took place is a vexed question, 
which it is not necessary here to attempt to solve. 
To Sir Walter Baleigh, Mr. Balph Lane (his 
governor of Yirgina, who returned to England in 
I08B), Sir John Hawkins (1565 J, Captain Price, 
Captain Keat, and others, have respectively been 
afisigued the honour of its introdnction, and of 
its first use in this country. But at whatever 
period tobacco was introduced, it must not, I 
think, be taken for granted that to that period 
the commencement of the habit of smoking must 
be ascribed. It may reasonably be inferred, from 
various circumstances, that herbs and leaves, of 
one kind or other, were smoked medicinally, long 
before the period at which tobacco is generally 
believed to have been first brought to England. 
Coltsfoot, yarrow, mouse-ear, and other plants, 
are still smoked by the people, for various ail- 
ments, in rural districts, and are considered highly 
efficacious, as well as pleasant ; and I have known 
them smoked through a stick from which the 
pith had been removed, the bowl being formed 
of a lump of clay rudely fashioned at the time, 
and baked at the fireside. I have no doubt that 
pipes were in use before "the weed" was known 
in our country, and that it took the place of other 
plants, but did not give rise to the custom of 
sinoking." 

Thb Old BRoaJSLBT Tilebibs. On page 154 
we have said that these tileries, foimerly carried 
on by Mr. John Onions, were on the site of those 
now in the hands of Messrs. G. and F. Davis. It 
appears however from further information that 
tbey were on the site of tha present Broseley. 
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Tileries Co., limited, who continue the manufac- 
ture of roofing tiles, ridge tiles, pressed floor tilee, 
and all kinds of brick kiln goods, as well as 
encaustic and tesselated tiles &;c. 

The Seyebn, as a means of tbansit and 
A Source of food. 

With our present me^^ns of transit it is difficult 
to conceive the disadvantages our ancestors 
laboured under, particularly where they had need 
to send heavy goods to market. Navigable rivers 
in those days conferred of course great privileges 
upon those who lived and manufactured upon 
their banks. The Severn was then the great 
highway of communication with the coast in one 
direction, and with towns like Shrewsbury and, 
afterwards by means of canals, Liver))ool, on the 
other. The Shropshire, Shrewsbury, and EUes- 
mere canals, sweeping extensive districts, united 
the Severn, the Mersey, and the Dee, and the 
rival ports of Liverpool and Bristol. Shrewsbury, 
Coalbrookdale, Broseley, Bewdley, afterwards 
Stourport, and Gloucester, were the great centres 
from and through which the traffic flowed ; lead, 
iron, crude and manufactured, bricks, tiles, 
pottery, and pipes being among the exports, and 
hay, hops, cider, timber, and groceries of various 
kinds, among the imports. A fair representation 
of the traffic in the middle of the last century is 
given by a writer in the Qenflbman^s Magazine 
for 1756, a period at which the Broseley iron- 
works and collieries may be said to have been in 
full operation. The writer says: — "This river, 
being justly esteemed the second in Britain, is of 
great importance on account of its trade, being 
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nayigated by vesselB of large bnrdeD, more than 
160 miles from the sea, witbont the assistance of 
any lock : upwards of 100,000 tons of coals, are 
annually shipped from the collieries about Brose- 
ley and Mcdeley, to the towns and cities situate on 
its banks, and from thence into the adjacent 
countries ; also great quantities of grain, pig and 
bar iron, iron manufactures, and earthem wares, 
as well as wool, bops, cyder, and provisions, are 
constantly exported to Bristol and other places, 
from whence merchant's goods, &c., are brought 
in return. The freight from Shrewsbury to 
Bristol is about 10s. per ton, and from Bristol to 
Shrewsbury 15s., the rates to the intermediate 
towDS being in proportion. 

" This traffic is carried on with vessels of two 
sorts : the lesser kind are called barges and 
frigates, being from 40 to 60 feet in lengtb, have 
a single mapt, square sail, and carry from 20 to 
40 tons ; the trows, or larger vessels, are from 40 
to 80 tons burthen ; these have a main and top 
mast, about 80 feet high, with square sails, and 
some have mizen masts ; they are prenerally from 
16 to 20 feet wide and 60 in length, being when 
new, and completely rigged worth about 300Z. 

"Their number being ,reatly increased of late, 
1 caused in May 1756, an exact list to be taken of 
all the barges and trows upon the river Severn^ 
whereby the increase, or diminution of its trade, 
may be estimated in futlire times, which were 
as follows : 

Belonging to Oumera Vessels 

Welchpoole and Pool-stake 4 7 

Shrewsbury 10 19 

Cound and Buildwas 3 7 
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Madeley^vood 


21 


39 


Benthall 


8 


13 


Broseley 


55 


87 


Bridgnorth 


47 


75 


Between it and Bewdley 


8 


10 


Bewdley 


18 


47 


Between it and Worcester 


7 


13 


Worcester 


6 


21 


Between it and Upton 


2 


2 


Upton 


5 


5 


Tewksbnry 


8 


18 


Evesham, upon Avon 


1 


2 


The Hawe 


8 


4 


Gloucester 


4 


7 
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" Since taking the above list, the number is 
advanced to near 400 vessels ; they are mostly 
navigated with 3 or 4 men, who being generally 
robust and resolute, may be esteemed a valuable 
nursery of seamen." 

Broseley in fact at that time had by far the 
largest share of the traffic. Towards the latter 
end of the century efforts were made by Mr. Jessop 
to render the river navigable for vessels drawing 
four feet at all seasons of the year from Worcester 
to Coalbrookdale. He proposed to obtain a suffi- 
cient depth for that purpose, at all seasons of the 
year, by the erection of 13 or 14 weirs between 
those places ; and he also recommended that the 
depth should be obtained below Diglis by dredg- 
ing and correcting the n^atural channel of the 
river. The Stafford and Worcester Canal Com- 
pany, joined by the iron manufacturers of Shrop- 
shire, applied in the year 1786 to Parliament for 
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powers to carry ont Mr. Jessop's recommendations, 
«o far as they related to the portion of the river, 
described in the title of the bill as from Meadow- 
wharf, Coalbrookdale, to the deep water at Diglis, 
below the city of Worcester. The bill was lost 
^wing to the strong feeling of objection on the 
part of the public to the erection of locks and 
weirs, and also owing to the dislike of the carriers 
to pay toll at all seasons of the year. As it was 
there were often three,four,and five months in tho 
year when barges could not navigate the river with 
a freight equal to defray the expenses of working 
them ; indeed, instances occurred in which 
ibr two months of the twelve only the river could 
be advantageously worked. The Severn carriers 
too contributed to the decline of their 
trafiSc by malpractices that were notorious. They 
were a distinctive class of men, whom you could 
have readily recognised anywhere. They were 
primitive in their habits. They studied the 
points of the wind, knew the direction most 
favourable for driving the rain against the great 
watershed of Wales, so as to swell the volume of 
water in the river, were familiar with the moon's 
-changes, were great waiters on Providence,and 
would stand for months looking into the stream, 
patiently watching for a "fresh" to carry them 
down. You-.may have told them by their appear- 
ance. They had broad backs, legs which swelled 
like skittle pins at the calves;some were Iiard drink- 
ers, heavy swearers, given to gasconade and good 
living. Formerly 'tis said (but this may be a 
myth)they claimed an insertion in their agreements 
that between Gloucester they should not be com- 
pelled to eat salmon soup oftener than three times 
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a week ; it being the custom for the owner to 
provision his company or crew during the voyage 
to Worcester, Gloucester, or Bristol, and back. 
To have heard them talk,the difiSculties of a voy- 
age to the East Indies was nothing to those of cap- 
taining a barge to the mouth of the Avon or the 
Wye. They were clever in playing tricks with, 
their freight. They often got game, and fiequently 
dined oflF fowl that, somehow or other, found their 
way on board as they Jay at anchor for the night. 
Besides being tolerable shots, they were clever m 
staving a cask, taking out its head, replacing a 
hoop, and in abstracting buckets of cider, perry, 
porter, wine, or spirits. These tricks refer to the 
back carriage of groceries &c. by the men, who 
managed to elude the vigilance of the owners. 
But the coal-ownet's,getti]ig their cargo at Coalpoii, 
had an allowance of 7^ cwt. per boat-load — five 
tons of coal, yet complaints were continually made 
at Stourport, Worcester, and Gloucester of short 
weight, and tricks to deceive by false tickets of 
weight, were not unfrequently made and exposed. 
The vessels were drawn against tlie stream by 
strings of men linked to ropes by loops or bows, 
who were called bow-haulers. It was slavish work; 
and Richard Reynolds was so struck with the 
hardship and undtness of the practi(;e that ho 
obtained an Act of Parliament for the construc- 
tion of a road by the side of the river, called a 
towing path, by which horses may be substituted. 
Sometimes, when a favourable wind blew against 
the stream, vessels with all sails set would make 
good progress without further assistance ; and it 
was a pleasing sight to see the larger ones, the 
trows, sailing along the valley. It was not on- 
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usual for one of these, if tlie cargo suited, to go 
down from Broseley to the Bristol Channel, and 
coast it, going np the Thames to London. 

The Severn was a source of food to those living 
along its banks. Tlie monks of Jiuildwas, and 
hermits who hewed out to themselves caves along 
the liver side, had weirs for taking fish ; the 
former, as we have said, had barges, and attached 
much importance to its fisheries. 

A writer in the Field, quoting certain regula- 
tions found in the Kecord Office, says : — 

" King Johu issuud a royal license to certain fayoured 
individuals, whereby they were empowered to have 
priority of purchase of lampreys at a price not to exceed 
2s. each (or 32s. in our currency) , which shows the high 
estimation in which they were held. They fell, however, 
to a lower price in the reign of Edward III., and were 
then sold for 6d. or 8d., apiece ; but that was a value 
high enough to keep them from the table of any but the 
rich, for a Thames salmon during the same reig^ could 
be bought for Is. 4d. or Is. 8d., and the best for 28. 

The record says : — 

"The King our Sovereign lord James, by the Grace of 
God, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. Having certain knowledge 
that in his stream and river of Severn and in other rivem, 
streams, creeks, brooks, waters and ditches thereinto 
running or descending, the spawn and brood of trout, 
salmon and salmon ^effs and other fish is yearly greatly 
destroyed by the inordinate and unlawful taking of the 
same by the common fishers useing and occuppying un- 
sized and unlawful nets and other engines : and that also 
divers and sundry persons do water hemp and flax in 
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the rivers, rtinning-waters, streams and brooks mnning'- 
and descending into the said stream, and river of Severn 
against and contrary to the ordinances and statates there- 
of made and ordained, to the great hurt, loss, and pre- 
judice of the common wealth ; for reformation thereof 
his Majesty by his letters patent hath made and appoint- 
ed his well beloved subjects Michael Tnrner and Thoma» 
Bennett to be his water bailiffs of all his river, water, 
and stream of Severn, and of all his creeks, rivers, brooks, 
and running waters and ditches into the said river or 
water of Severn falling or running from the bridge of 
Gloucester unto the head of the same river of Severn 
and to have oversight and correction of the same and of 
all and singular offences and default8,hurt8 and nusances 
to the prejudice of the commonwealth perpetrated, com-^ 
mitted or done or which shall be perpetrated, committed 
or done therein contrary to the tenor form and effect of 
the laws and statutes in such case provided, ordained or 
being. And therefore his highness straightly chargeth 
and commandeth that no manner of person or persons of 
what estate, degree or condition he or they be of, take or 
kill any salmon or trout not being in season, nor use nor 
occupy any manner of taking any trout, salmon, or sal- 
monetts within the said river or stream of Severn or any 
the rivers or streams running or descending into the 
same, from the 1st day of October until the 1st day of 
April upon pain of forfeiture, at the first time 10s. and 
every time after 20s. and punishment at the discretion of 
the said water-bailiffs." 

The document then goes on to prohibit the 
making of hemp or flax in any river, stream, or 
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brook mnning or descending into the Severn, . 
under a forfeit of 20s. ; and to command that no 
draught or other nets, engines, &c. shall be laid 
in the months of March, April and May, and that 
during the said season no one shall take any 
draught of fish, either in the broad river or in 
any river-stream descending thereto without the 
oversight of the water-bailiffs or their deputies, 
nnder a fine of 5s. 8d., and the forfeiture of their 
nets. 

" And also that no manner of person at any time use 
nor oconpy any casting-net nor any kind of casting-nets 
in the said rivers or any part of them npoo pain of for- 
feiting for every time so taken and proved 5s. 8d.,and the 
said net and nets to be taken by onr water-bailiffs or 
their depnty or deputies. That no man nse nor occupy 
nor have net nor *sheene' nor shore net nor other unlaw- 
ful net but they be made after and according to the 
standard meshe in such case provided. And also that no 
person or persons use nor occupy any 'clear wells' or 
'drift wells' except they be according to the said stand- 
ard mesh, nor no other unlawful enjine upon pain of 
forfeiture. of the same and punishment after his offence. 
And also that every man keep their assise in evry of 
their nets, wells, and other enjines according to the Kings 
Majesty's said standard upon pain of forfeiture of the 
same. And that no man shall take or kill any pike or 
pickerel not being in length ten inches of fish or more, 
nor any salmon not being in length fifteen inches of fish 
or more, nor any trout not being in length eight inches 
of fish or more, nor any barbie not being in length twelve 
incheB clean fish or more,, upon pain of forfeiture of 20s. 
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for every time and the fish so taken. And that no man- 
ner of person or persons bring or canse to be brought 
nnto the market any roach to be sold or given unless 
two of them be worth a penny, nor pickerel, perch, nor 
pollard unless they be of the length of 14 inches accord- 
ing to the King's standard npon pain of forfeiture of the 
same. And that our said water-bailiffs or one of them 
or their deputy or deputies or the deputy or deputies of 
one of them make in every market or markets as well 
within its liberties as without due search for all such 
offences and offenders. And also his Majesty straightly 
ohargeth and commandeth thai no man use any 'Gown- 
ing' in the said river nor in any part thereof upon pain 
of forfeiture at the first time 10s. and at evry time after 
208. And further straightly chargeth and commandeth 
that no manner of person or persons forstall nor stop the 
Kings stream with stake nor "flake" nor hedge nor leave, 
set up or make any new wears without the Kings licence 
or the oversight of his said water-bailiffs' or one of them 
or the deputy or deputies of them or one of them, upon 
pain of forfeiture of one hundred marks [£66 13s. 4*1.]. 
And also that no person at any time use, occupy or exer- 
cise any angle rod, hook nor line within the said river 
nor in no river or stream or brook running or descending 
into the same or thereunto belonging, nor lay no pike 
hooks in any part of the said river or stream upon pain 
of forfeiture of one hundred shillings." 

Provision is further made for the holding of 
courts, and the infliction of fines before Justices 
of the Peace. 

Acts were passed in the reigns of Elizabeth 
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and the 18th of George III. ; and again in the 
24th and 25th Victoria ; the former relating to 
the size of fish to be taken, and the latter to 
fence time, the 8ize of the meshee of nets, un- 
lawful modes of fishing &c. A summary of the 
Acts of Parliament of the 18th George 3rd, and 
24th and 25th of Victoria affecting the fisheries 
of the Severn and its tributaries, was issued by 
the United Association for the protection of these 
fisheries in a cheap form in 1862. 

The earlier acts of parliament were designed 
with a view to discourage rod-and-line fishing, 
anglers, who, according to Holinshead ranked 
third among rogues and vagabonds, being subject 
to a fine of £5 ; and although recent legislation 
has been intended to encourage this harmless 
amusement, and to increase the growth of fish, 
the best efforts of both legislators and conservators 
have been frustrated hitherto by the Navigation 
Company,whose locks and weirs turn back the most 
prolific breediTig fish seeking their spawning 
grounds. The first of these were erected 
in 1842 ; and four or more have since 
been added. By the 158th and 159th sections 
of the Severn Navigation Act the Com- 
pany were to construct fish passes ; and although 
attempts have been made at various times to do 
this, no efficient means have been adopted. Not 
onlv have salmon decreased since their erection, 
but shad, flounders, eels, and lampreys, 
scarcely ever now visit this portion of the river. 
Formerlj^ Owners of barges and their men, when 
they were unemployed, could spend their time 
profitably in fishing, and could half keep their 
families with what they caught. 
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Daring tbe present session (1878) Mr. Mnndella^ 
in accordance with the wishes of various angling 
societies, has brought in a bill which, at the time 
We write, is before a select committee for the 
protection of fresh-water fish, which includes all 
kinds of fish other than trout and char, which 
live in fresh water, except those kinds which 
migrate to or from the open sea. It fixes the 
period from 15th of March to 15th of June, as a close 
season for these fish, the object being to protect 
them during their spawning season, and it im- 
poses a fine not exceeding 40s. upon any person 
who during that time fishes for, catches, or 
attempts to catch or kill any such fish, but it 
gives power to Boards of Conservators, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, in the interest 
of the salmon fisheries, to exempt the whole or 
any part of their district from the operation of 
the Act as regards the close season. 

The Bill is a short one, and as it is likely to 
pass in its present torm, we give clanses 4 and 11, 
as printed and amended by the Committee. 

*'4. This Act shall come into operation from 
and immediately after the 31st day of December, 

1878. 

11. (1.) In this section the term " freshwater 
fish" includes all kinds offish (other than pollan, 
trout, and char) which live in fresh water, except 
those kinds which migrate to or from the open 
sea: 

(2.) The period between the fifteenth day of 
March and the fifteenth day of June, both inclu- 
BVfBy shall be a close season for fresh water fish : 
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(3.) If any person during this close season 
fishes for, catches, or attempts to catch or kill any 
freshwater fish in any river, lake, tributary, 
stream, or other water connected or communicat- 
ing with such river, he shall, on summary convic- 
tion before two justices, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding forty shillings : * 

(4.) If any person during this close season 
buys, sells, or exposes for sale, or has in his pos- 
session for sale, any freshwater fish, he shall, on 
summary conviction before two justices, be liable 
to a fine not exceeding fivo pounds : 

(5.) On a second or any subsequent conviction 
under this section the person convicted shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds." 

The importance of preserving fish in the Severn 
cannot well be over rated, not only in relation to 
food, but as affording innocent amusement, good 
healthy exercise — and the virtues of patience and 
perseverance. Paley once said : — " I have been 
a great follower of fishing, myself ; and in its 
cheerful solitude I have passed some of the 
happiest moments of a sufficiently happy life." 
It is impossible to over estimate the advantages 
which would accrue if proper means were taken 
to allow fish to come up from Ihe estuary to the 
Tipper basins of the river, where they would breed, 
and feed themselves. Providence in its wisdom 
and goodness has given us one of the finest rivers 
in the kingdom, and has evidently designed us^ 
good and abundant fish food in any quantity. That 
the present fish-passes and weirs on the lower 

• This n6t to apply to persons taking freshwater fish 
for bait. 
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Severn are insufficient to allow fish to come tip is 
evident from the perceivable increase we get 
during an exceptionally wet season when there 
happens to be a large body of water going over 
the weirs, f 

Floods in the Severn. 

The Severn is 178 miles in length ; it runs 
through 11 counties, and drains an area, according 
to the Ordnance Survey, of 4,350 square miles. 
It is fed by a number of tributaries, one of which, 
the Vyrnwy, into which runs the Tanat, very 
much influences its waters. Watermen say they 
•<5an tell by the colour of the water when there is 
a rise whether it comes from the upper Severn 
or from the Vyrnwy and Tanat, by the colour of 
the water ; the former coming over limestone 
shales gives it an opaque yellow colour, and the 
the latter, being from a boggy and peaty district, 
gives it a dark but transparent brown colour. The 
old experienced Broseley Watermen could also 
tell whether there would be much or little water 
in the river during continued rains from the 
direction of the wind. If it blew from the sonth, 
-south-west, or west they expected "a water," but 
if from other points it required excessive rains to 
make one. 

From the extent and peculiarities of its water- 
^shed, the Severn has always been subject to 

tOf the 115 tons of Salmon which, according to the re* 
turn of the Seyern Fishery Board, were taken in the 
Severn in 1877, 16000 were taken in the lower or tidal 
portion of the river, and 1,800 in the npper or non tidal 
portions. The latter were more on acconnt of -the wet 
•and cool season that year. 
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.great and, often, unlocked for floods. In modeiiit. 
times these can to some extent be guarded 
■ against, as the news of any sudden and extra- 
ordinary rise in the upper basin is communicated 
by means of the telegraph to those living lower 
down. Formerly this, of course, could not be 
done ; a flood would then travel faster than a 
letter, and coming upon towns and villages sud- 
denly, perhaps in the night time, people would 
fl.nd the enemy had entered their households 
unawares, and the only way of escape would 
be through the roof. It was no unusual thing 
to see liaystack8,cattle, timber,furniture,and, in one 
instance, we have heard old people tell of a child 
in a cradle, floating down the stream. Many of 
these floods are matters of tradition ; others being 
associated with special events have been recorded. 
Shakespeare has commemorated one called 
"Buckingham's Flood," in his Eichard III.,., 
thus : — 

** The news I have to tell your majesty 
Is, — that, by sudden floods and fall of waters 
Buckingham's army is dispersed and scatter'd. 
And he himself wandered away alone. 
No man Icnows whither. ^^ 

Proclaimed a traitor, and forsaken by his army, 
he concealed himself in woods on the banks of 
the Severn, and was betrayed and taken in 
Banister's Coppice, near Belswardine. 

The newspapers of 1795 record a sudden rise in 
the Severn and its disastrous results. It ajDpears 
that on the 17th of Deer., 1794:, the season was so 
tnild that fruit-trees were in blossom, whilst 
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-early in January, 1795, so much ice filled the 
^ Severn after a rapid thaw as to do great damage. 
*rhe river rose at Coalbrookdale 26 J inches higher 
than it did in November, 1770. The rise in the 
night was so rapid that a number of the inhabit- 
ants were obliged to fly from their tenements, 
leaving their goods at the mercy of the floods. 
The publicans were great 6ufferers,the barrels be- 
ing floated and the bungs giving way. In the Swan 
and White Hart, Ironbridge, the water was several 
feet deep. Two houses were washed away below 
the bridge, which stood the pressure, but Buildwas 
Bridge blew up, the river having risen above the 
keystone in the centre of the main arch. Crowds 
visited the locality to see the floods and the 
ruins. This flood was so great that at Shrews- 
bury, on the night of the 10th, in several houses 
the water was three feet deep in the upper story; 
•beds were iramerged,and so strong a current setin 
through several of the lanes or passages near the 
river, that no boat could stem the torrent. On 
the evening of the 11th several families were 
taken out of their miserable dwellings, and con- 
veyed to the House of Industry, and other places. 
In some instances it was found necessary to break 
through the roofs of the houses in order to 
extricate the inmates. In some houses it was 
found impossible to rescue the inhabitants, so 
food, with difficulty, was conveyed to them. 

Four houses were swept away by the flood, 
their occupiers narrowly escaping with their lives, 
whilst their furniture, bedding, &c., floated down 
the stream. Timber yards were emptied of their 
' contents by the force of the water, and the ware- 
houses of the Quays, and some malthouses, were 
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greatly damaged. It is said that the Abbey 
Ghnrch exhibited a singular appearance ; all the 
graves in the aisles and chancel had fallen in, and 
appeared as if, in consequence of the last awful 
trump, they had given up their dead. In conse- 
•quence of the swell of the waters two of the 
arches of the bridge at Bridgnorth gave way. 

An old man named Adam Yates cut his initials 
half way up the chimney-piece, in a house at 
Jackfield, where they may still be seen, as a record 
of the event ; but in other houses the water reach- 
ed to the roof. On the Coalbrookdale Warehouse, 
and on a house by the side of the brook,the height 
of these floods are to be seen recorded. At Worcester, 
a lit^tle above the bridge, a brass plate has the 
following inscription : — ** On the 12th February, 
1795, The Flood rose to the lower edge of this 
plate." The lower edge measures just 3 feet from 
the pavement level. Another plate at the arch- 
way opposite the Cathedral bears the following: — 
*' On the 18th November, 1770 'The Flood rose to 
the lower edge of this Brass Plate, being 10 
inches higher than The Flood which happened on 
Dec. 23rd, 1672.'' This measures 7 feet from the 
ground immediately underneath. 

There are three other marks which have been 
•cut out in the stonework on the wall adjacent to 
the arch. way referred to, which are as follows :— 

" Feb. 8th, 1852, 

Nov. 16th, 1852, 

Aug. 5th, 1839.*' 

The one in February measures from the ground 

6 ft. 2 in. ; Nov., 1852, 8 ft. 2 in, ; and the one 

|n August 5th, 1839, 6 ft. 2 in. 
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As J. Prestwich, F.R.S,, Professor of Geology 
at Oxford (himself a Broseley man^ and others 
have suggested, these surplus waters should be 
utilised by being stored in their catchment basins, 
either as Mi*. Bateman proposed for the supply of 
towns *or for use in the river itself in dry seasons. 

There was a curious ancient custom mention- 
ed by the poet Dyer, which perhaps ought 
to be noticed, that of sprinkling the Severn 
with flowers at Shearing-time. He said : 

" With light fantastic toe, the nymphs 
Thither assembled, thither every swain ; 
And o'er the dimpled stream a thousand flowers, 
Pale lilies, roses, violets, and pinks, 
Mixed with the greens of burnet, mint, and thyme, 
And trefoil, sprinkled with their sportive arms. 

Such custom holds along the irriguous vales, 
From Wreakin's brow, to rocky Dolvoryn, 
Sabrina's early haunt .... 

♦ **** * *** 

Pleased with honours due, 
Sabrina, guardian of the crystal flood. 
Shall bless our cares, when she by moonlight clear, 
Skims o'er the dales, and eyes our sleeping folds : 

And mingles various seeds of flowers and herbs 

In the divided torrents, ere they burst 

Through the dark clouds, and down the mountain 

roll. 
Nor taint- worm shall infect the yeaning herds, 
Nor penny-grass,nor spearwort's poisonous leaf." 

The Fleece, Book I. . 
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AMTJSEMEKTS INDULGXD IK AT BHOSELEY AND 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Among the most innocent amusements were those 
of foot-ball, hand-ball, and boat racing on the 
river, especially coracle trials of skill and strength, 
— the latter little vessel is peculiar to the 
Severn, and is still so common that it scarcely 
needs description. As our readers know, the 
\5oracle was known to and used by the ancient 
Britions; and we believe that it is the same 
now in construction, or, at any rate, lit- 
tle different to what it was when our 
painted forefathers used it in fishing and ferrying 
themselves across the river. The principal dif- 
ference was this,— ^that they were made of "sally- 
twigs" interwoven with each other, and covered 
with horse-hide ; whereas now they have a lath 
like framework, covered with tar-cloth. They 
are not well fitted for long journeys ; but one 
man is said to have taken a voyage to Worcester 
in one, to see King George III., when that 
Monarch visited the city. Duck hunting on the 
Severn is another amusement, and like coracle 
racing is one still practised at wakes and holiday 
times. Of late years punts, canoes, and pleasure- 
boats of various kinds have come more into izse 
than formerly. 

Among the more brutalising were cock fighting 
and bull baiting. Taking advantage of the natural 
pugnacity of Game Cocks, our ancestors con- 
sidered it no harm to afford them frequent oppor- 
tunities of indulging their propensity, and even of 
encouraging them to the utmost of their power. 
This was an amusement by no means confined to 
the vulgar; gentlemen travelled long distances 
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to witness, and betted largely on, Mains of Cocks. 
The following advertisement is from an old 
provincial newspaper : — "A Main of Cocks to be 
fought at Thomas Tomkinson's, at the Sign of the 
Pack-Horse in Salop, between the Gentlemen of 
Cheshire, to weigh on Monday the 17th of May,, 
thirty-one Cocks on each Side, for five Guineas & 
Battle ; and to fight the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
following. 

Feeders, Thomas Tomkinson and John Bate^ 
The Broseley and South Staffordshire colliers- 
were constantly getting up Mains of Cocks either 
in one county or the other ; and it was no unusual 
thing to see them marching off on Sunday morn- 
ings with their favourite birds under their arms, 
either for the purpose of fighting or as presents 
to esteemed friends. We knew one man, who,, 
when asked what he was going to do with the 
bird beneath his arm, replied that it was to cheer 
up his brother who was ill I 

An anecdote is told of a Broseley cock-fighter 
being attacked with cholera and drugged with 
brandy till he became stupified, and was presum-^ 
ed to be dead. He was placed in a coffin ; for 
burial immediately took place to prevent con- 
tagion. He was taken to the cholera ground and 
placed in a grave, when the men hearing a noise 
in the cofiGn ran away to fetch assistance, and the 
noise continuing they opened the coffin when the 
man was found to be alive I 

Bull baiting was equally popular among the 
lower class of people at the same time. The 
G;reen at Broseley Wood, and an open space at 
Coleford, were the two favourite spots in the 
parish. At both places we have known of the 
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bull breaking loose, when the scenes that ensued, 
may be better imagined than described. In some 
cases the infuriated animal has trodden down all 
before him ; and in one instance, at Coleford, the 
bull took to the Severn with all the dogs let loose 
at his heels^ and succeeded in reaching the oppo- 
site shore. 

These bulls were generally purchased from 
farmers for the purpose by well to do master 
colliers, who sold them afterwards to the butchers. 
To prevent the bull being tampered with by those 
who laid heavy stakes on their dogs a man was 
usually engaged to keep watch over the beast 
the previous night. The dogs used for the jDur- 
pose were about the ugliest brutes it is possible 
to imagine, and they were kept and petted all the 
jear round for the purpose, and were occasionally 
tried upon poor donkeys, if the owners of the dogs 
happened to meet with them grazing by the road 
Bide. Indeed they were not particular about the 
animal on which preliminary trials were made of 
pluck, for horses, cows, and sheep would often be 
found to have been worried in the night time ; 
and in one instance,tbe Eev.J.W.Eletcher tells us 
bow he himself narrowly escaped at Madeley Wood, 
some colliers crying out "let us bait the parbon.'* 
The bull pups kept by these fellows were regard- 
ed even with more affection than their children, 
and received considerably better treatment. The 
anecdote of the South Staffordshire miner, who 
asked his respected parent to go on all fours for 
pups to have a run at his nose,by the way of trials 
is no doubt familiar to the reader. In the last 
century many of these cook fightings and bull 
baitings took place on Sundays, and often in. 
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•open spaces near the church. 

A Maypole stood where the bull stake was 
within our recollection on the Green, at Broseley, 
and the public-house close by was called the 
**Maypole Inn'* but we never remember to 
have seen it used, except for a garland at some 
time of rejoicing. 

Next to cock fights, and and bull baits came 
badger bating ; so long as badgers were to be 
found among the rocks of Benthall Edge, or in 
any of the wooJs in the neighbourhood ; and 
after that came dog fights. Pugilistic encounters, 
of course, were common ; and we have seen a 
mother acting as bottle-holder to her own 
son ; giving him drinks of hot gin-and- water 
to encourage him. About the time that Spring 
and Langon entertained the nobility with their 
famous feats of pugilistic skill, these encounters 
were very common, not only amongst adults but 
with juveniles, especially school boys. 

At wakes and fairs, jumping in sacks among 
the men, running for gown-pieces among the 
women, and runing after the greasy tail of a pig, 
or swarming a greasy pole, were among the 
amusements of the time for boys. 

Social tea-parties, entertainments, lectures, and 
reading-rooms were, of course, things unknown 
at that time, and the more ignorant and brutal 
the lower orders were kept the better, it wa« 
thought, so far as making good soldiers and sailors 
was concerned. Eeligion was at a low ebb, and 
the people were left pretty much to their own 
devices ; the parsons cared little, so that they got 
their tithe, their Easter-dues,, a bow from 
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men and boys, and a curtesy from the women 
they met, as acknowledgements of their supe- 
iority. We could say more on this subject by 
adding a little of our own experience were it 
necessary to do so, but we pass on to notice 

MATTERS RELATING TO RELIGION, 

We have already stated, (pp. 30 and 31) 
that there were faithful men then in the established 
church,and that the **pastor of Broseley," Edmund 
Barton, was one among those who in 1642 signed the 
**Te8timony borne by the ministers of the Province 
of Salop, to the truth of Jesus Christ, and to the 
Solemn League and Covenant ; as also against 
the Errors, Heresies, and Blasphemies of the 
times, and the Toleration of them." It may be 
fitting here to mention that according to ** Fox'a 
Book of Martyrs," William Flower, who practised 
physic and surgery at Broseley for nine months, 
suffered martyrdom on the 24th April, i5oo, in 
the time of Bishop Bonner. It appears that 
Flower was educated as a Roman Catholic ; and 
being brought up to the church, was admitted 
into orders and became a secular priest. Wo 
copy from a very old edition of the work, which 
says, that coming into Northamptonshire (after 
leaving Broseley)he was employed by a gentleman 
to teach children their primers and to write 
and read. **0n Easter Day when living at Lam- 
beth^ he crossed the water to St. Margiet's 
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'Church at Westminster. Being much offended 
there with John Cheetam a priest he very in- 
judiciously struck and wounded the priest with. 
his vjood knife when holding the chalice, with 
the consecrated host, on which some of the blood 
was sprinkled. 

He was examined before Bishop Bonner, laid 
in the Gate House at Westminster, there he was 
loaded with irons as much as he could bear. He 

was executed on the eve of St. Mark, at the 
churchyard of St.Margret's church,Westminster.'' 

A. later edition of the work gives the following 
details of the execution : "he was chained to the 
stake, and his left hand fastened to his side. The 
other, with which he had struck the priest, was 
then held np, and cut off : this he bore without 
the least aj^parent emotion. The faggots were 
then piled round him, and being kindled, he cried 
out, ' thou Son of God, have mercy upon me ; 

thou Son of God receive my soul.' These 
words he repeated three times, when the smoke 
took away his speech ; but he still shewed the 
spectators that he was not deprived of life, by 
holding np the arm from whence the hand had 
been cut, with the other as long as he was able. 
There not being a sufficiency of fagots he under- 
went great torture, the lower parts of his body 
being consumed a considerable time before the 
others were much affected. At length, however, 
the executioner finished his miseries by striking 
him a violent blow on the head which brought 
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the tipper part of him into the fire ; and in thia 
dreadful manner he 3'ielded up his life." 

We have not a complete list of the rectors of 
Broseley ; we have given the names of some of the 
earlier ones p.p.p.28,29,30;and there is a memoran- 
dum that John Matthews was rector in 1727, and 
that he was succeeded by Eichard Oorbett Hart- 
8horne,A.M., who in a description of the Scilly is- 
lands is said in 1735 tohave given £25 to the schools 
there. He was succeeded a fewyears afterwards by 
the Eev.Daniel Hemus,who was buried on the 19th 
of October, 1799. The Rev. Townshend Fores- 
ter, A.M., brother to the first Lord Forester, 
afterwards D.D., and Canon of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, succeeded Mr. Hemas, and was rector for 
forty years. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
the Honourable and Revd. 0. W. W. Forester. 
On Mr. Forester leaving for Doveridge, the Rev. 
E. H. Cobbold succeeded. On Mr. Cobbold 
resigning for the living of Ross, given him by 
the bishop, the late Lord Forester gave the living 
to the present rector, the Rev. G. F. Lamb. 
The Rev. Charles Henry Hartshorne, M.A., 
F.S.A., the author of Salopia Antiqua, was for 
fiome time curate of Broseley. 

On the fly leaf of one of the books is the 
following list of churchwardens from 1739 to 1766. 

1739 Wm. Lewis and Robt. Evans. 

1740 Jos. Gardner and Wm. Lewis. 

1741 John Pearce and John Morris. 

1742 John Acton and Saml. Pitt. 

1743 Frans. Wilde and Saml. Tonky. 

1744 Jas. Grosvenor and Rich. Corbett. 

1745 ThoB. Shaw and John Cound. 

1746 John Guest and Josh. Simpson. 
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1747 Niohs. Harrison and Danl. Onions. 

1748 John Sheibrook and Fras. Adams. 

1749 Eichd. Beard and Wm. Wellins. 

1750 Thos. Bedow and Humpy. Hill. 

1751 Edwd. Howells and Peter Onions. 

1752 Kich.Weaver and And. Hartshome. 

1753 John Wilkinson and Edw. Brown. 

1754 John Guest and John Morris. 

1755 Michl. Stevens and John Wilkinson. 

1756 John Eoden and John Oswald. 

1757 Wm. Evans and John Benbow. 

1758 John Acton and Jos. Reynolds, 

1759 John Bell and Wm. Easthope. 

1760 John Cound and And. Cartwright. 

1761 Peter Onions and Thos. Bryan. 

1762 Nichs. Harrison and Wm. Williams. 

1763 John Morris and Benj. Haines. 

1764 Chas. Guest and John Thurs field. 

1765 John Rowlands and Aaron Simpson. 

1766 Wm. Loyd and John Bannister. 

Wo have already described Broseley old church ; 
in the clock room of the new church is inserted 
a curious stone which was taken from the old one- 
It is very curious,and a complete puzzle to archae- 
ologists ; it is half circular, with vesica, chevron, 
and balls, with the letter R. on the left side, and 
a Greek cross, which is evidently intended for an 
I., on the right. These may have had an heraldic 
bearing ; and the stone may have formed part of 
an altar tomb. 

According to the census which was taken of- 
the parish on the 14th of February, 1842, the 
population was computed at 4,824, of which num- 
ber 1500 belonged to the Jackfield district. The 
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old parisk cliarch contained kneelings for 7d2» o^ 
which only 1 68 were free. Jacktield church con- 
tained kneolings for 272 of which only 70 were 
free. It was therefore proposed that a ne.w 
Church be erected somewhere in Broselej Wood, 
and that there should be sittings for 1400, 800 of 
which were to be free, and subscriptions were 
obtained to the amoant of £2000, of which sum 
Lord Forester was a subscriber of £500. 

On the 14th March, 1842, it was proposed to 
erect the X5hurch in a field near Mr. John 
Pritchard's house, preserving the old church 
for burial service and weekly duties; 15 plans 
Were obtained, and Mr. Egginton's of Worces- 
ter was accepted. 

The material of which the church should be 
built was a matter of dispute ; some contended that 
it should be of brick, to represent the industry of 
the district, whilst others were for stone. A. 
decision in favour of the latter was ultimately 
arrived at, after a memorable sermon preached 
by the rector, the liev. O. W. W, Forester, now 
canon of York, who shewed very conclusively 
that there was no example in scripture for build- 
ing a place of worship of other material than 
stone. 

On the 4th of April, 1842, it was decided that 
the site near Mr. Prit chard's house was not a safe 
one, and that the old church should be taken 
down and the new one erected on the same site. 
On the 3rd of June, Mr. Exley became contractor 
for the erection of the edifice for the sum of 
£3,388 4s., and it was decided that the old church 
clock should be given to Jackfield church. 



tn tlic churcli register, whicli, aS we liavo said, 

commences in 1570, there is an enumeration of 

the baptisms, burials, and weddings, for 1770 

as follows: 

Males baptised 59 

Females do. ... 64 

Males buried 38 

Females do. ... 30 

Weddings 35 

226 



This is continued again from 1781 to 99: 

Year 1781 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 

Males baptised 70 78 62 61 72 82 106 95 109 91 
Females do. 75 62 73 71 71 75 91 86 78 78 

Males buried 78 33 40 84 73 54 48 60 42 84 

Females do. 84 34 35 60 58 38 53 53 38 85 

Married 41 26 27 21^ 21 39 3 7 37 35 3 1 

348 2^3 23^~297^295~288 335 331 301 369 

Year 1791 92 93 64 95 96 97 98 99 

Males baptised 96 87 89 85 81 101 74 90 98 

Females do. 80 94 73 92 85 85 74 86 74 

Males buried 57 39 44 73 47 44 53 49 52 

Females do. 54 43 47 55 39 42 61 10 45 

Married 28 47 37 30 1 8 21 18 20 25 

317 310 290 335~270 293~280 308 294 



After 1800 the statistics of baptisms, burials, and 
marriages, were kept separate. There is a state- 
ment of these for 1800 : 



Males baptised 


... 


... 


97 


Females 


ao. ... 




... 


78 


Males buried 


... 


... 


53 


Females 


do. ... 




... 


43 


Married 


... 


... 


. .« 


18 



289 
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Tiiere is also a list of marriages from 1754: to 1837 
as under : 



Year 


1754 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 
24 27 20 13 39 38 27 33 32 25 18 


Year 


65 66 67. 1813 J4 15 16 17 18 19 20 
28 18 15. 16 U 15 16 10 31 25 33 


Year 


21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 £2 
27 30 31 17 40 20 34 21 20 26 28 30 


Year 


33 34 35 36 37. 

27 49 36 38 17. 



One of baptisms, thus : 

Year 1813 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
127 141 118 111 104 109 115 136 117 120 

Year 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 

105 136 165 135 123 123 105 118 107 112 

There is a summary of the burials from 1813 
to 1839, as follows : — 

Year 1813 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
75 79 64: 102 91 81 116 81 70 86 94: 

Year 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 
87 96 80 109 78 100 91 92 107 63 108 

Year 35 36 37 38 39 
83 118 122 71 73 

We ^hall find it necessary to refer to the regis- 
ter again further on. 

There are no ancient mural monuments com- 
memorative of great families to be found at 
Broseley. The lords of the soil were buried 
elsewhere and, as we have shewn, page 30, the 
mother church of Wenlock did not as late as 1542, 
probably not till 1570, the date at which the regis- 
ter begins, allow buiials to take place here, but 
compelled Broseley people to bury their dead at 
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Wenlock. The oldest gravestone in the charcli- 
yard is sixteen hnudred and something ; we 
conld not make all tlie liscures out. The tablets 
and other memorials inside the church are here 
given verhatum, and in the order in which they 
occur as to dates. 

Near this place is deposited 

(with the remains of her Mother) 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CEOMPTON, 

Daughter of Thomas Crompton of 

Stone Park, Lord of the Manour of Stone 

In the County of Stafford Esq. 

by Ursula his wife 

eldest daughter' of Sir Walter Wrottesley 

of Wrottesley in the said County Baronet. 

She died unmarried April 13th 1747 

Aged 60 
The last heir of that Ancient Family. 

To perpetuate the Memory of 

80 Pious, so deserving a Person, and in 

honour to that sincere and 

inviolate Friendship so 

long cherished between them 

Her sole Executrix and and adopted Heir^ 

MAEY daughter of KALP BROWNE, of 

Canghley Esq. has caused this 

Monument to be erected. 



Sacred to the memoiy of 

SUSANNA BAERETT, 

who Pied 16th Jany. 1752 aged 72. 

The Benevolence of her Disposition 

Shewn in her unaffected Charity and liberal 

Hospitality 
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Justly endeared her to all her Neighbours. 

Her fortune which was considerable 

She distributed with a bountiful Hand 

Amongst her numerous Eelations 

One of whom out of Gratitude, 

Has erected this Marble. 



In a Vault neare this 

place in Secret Lieth 

the body of Sarah the 

Wife of Thomas Callev ; 

Who departed this Life 

January ye 3d. 1773 Aged 29 years. 

Her glass is Eun her days are done. 

Her body is left here, 
Till the last Trump shall sound her up, 
To meet her Saviour dear. 



In memory of 

Ann the wife of Thomas Wild, 

of this Parish, who died 

February 10th 1791, aged 34 years. 

Also of 

Drusilla Beard, daughter 

of the above named 

who died August 21, 1803, in the 

23rd year of her age. Also of 

the above named Thomas Wild, 

Who died March 31st, 1827, 

Aged 78 years. 



In memory of Ann, 

the wife of John Pritchard. 

Solicitor and Banker of this Parish, 

(His death is recorded on a tablet in this Chancel) 
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She died the 20th February 1809, 

A ged 44 years. 

Also of the following children 

of the above named John and Ann Pritchard. 

WILLIAM, 
Died 13th December 1801, aged 10 months. 

ELIZA, 
Died 18th Jnne 1811, aged 7 years. 

THOMAS, 
Died 12th May 1829, aged 31 yeara. 

EMMA, 

Died 27th April 1832, aged 29 years. 

Also of FANNY, 

The second wife of the said John Pritchard, 

who died 14th November 1839, 

Aged 79 years. 



Near this spot are deposited the remains 

of Edward Blake way Esqr. late of Broseley Hall, 

who departed this life July 17th 181J, 

in the 92nd year of his age. 

As a small tribute of affection to the memory of 

one of the best and kindest of fathers, his 
children have caused this tablet to be erected. 



In the family vault in this church yard 

lie the mortal remains of 

John Onions, who died, Nov. 27th, 1819. 

Jane, his wife, „ May 30, 1825, 

and their children, 
Jane, who died, July 26th, 1804. 

William, „ Aug. 6ih, 1804. 

Mary, „ Novr. 30th, 1826. 

Martha, „ April 25th, 1860. 
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f Elizabeth, „ Deer. 27th, 1846. "^ 

( with George Osborne Gordon, her husband 

April 1, 1822. 
and Alexander Gordon, their son. April 24, 1811. 

Also 

In a vault adjoining, 

George Gordon their son, 

who died, aged 50, June 4, I860. 



In a vault 
opposite this spot are deposited the remains of 

the Rev. Michael Pye Stephens, 
Sector of Willey and Slieinton and perpetual 

Curate of Barrow in this county. 
Who departed this life August 1st mdcccxxii, 

aged Lxx years, 
as a last testimony of gratitude and affection 

to parental regard and kindness 
this monument is inscribod by his only child 

Harriet Hill 
wife of Waldron HiJl Ksqnire of Broom House, 

Worcestershire. 

Also to the memory of ANN her mother 

who died January eighth 1832, 

And lies buried in St. Saviours church vard 

St. Heliers in the Island of Jersey. 



MlPW 



To the memory of 

WILLIAM ONIONS 

Who died October 22nd 1825 

Aged 70 3'ears. 

Also ANNE, his wife 
who died May 15th 1815 Aged 63 years. 



^ 
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Also MAETHA EVANS, 

who died Dec. 25th 1815 

Aged 83 j^ears. 



In memory of William Wase Gent. 

who died Deer. 8th 1829 aged 87 yeare. 

Also John son of the above 

who died June the 11th 1815 aged 31 years. 

<* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord." 



In his family vault in this chancel 

are deposited the remains of 

JOHN STEPHENS ESQUIRE, 

formerly of this paiish 

late of Bridgnorth ; 

who departed this life 

on the 14:th Deer. 1830, aged 76. 

The well merited affection of his widow 

has caused this tablet to be erected, 

as a srrateful tribute 

to the memory of 

a most tender and affectionate husband. 



In memory of George Potts ; 

Who died January 16th 1873, in his 63rd year. 

Also of Civil; wife of the above, 

Who died April 13th 1849, in her 37th year. 

Bequest of Mrs. MARY COTTON 

Of Devonshire St. Portland Place London, 

Who died November 8th 1838. 

"I give and bequeath unto the Rector and 
Churchwardens for the time being of Broselej in 
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Shropshire the sum of Three Hundred Pounds 
Three per Centum Consolidated Bank Annuities 
upon Trust to receive the Interest and Dividends 
thereof as tlie same shall become due, and to 
divide the said Interest and Dividends on the 
Twenty-ninth Day of December yearly for ever 
among Forty poor Widows of good Character 
belonging to the said Parish of Broseley. And I 
direct that it shall be lawful for the said Eector 
and Churchwardens for the time being from 
time to time, as occasion may require, to alter and 
vary the said Stocks and Funds for other Stocks, 
Funds or Securities of like nature upon and for 
the Trusts aforesaid. 

" I have appointed the said twenty-ninth day 
of December for such Division to bo made on 
accoimt of its being the anniversary of the day 
on which ray late Husband JOHN COTTOX 
was born/' 



Sacred 

to 

the Memory 

of 

The Revd. Townsend Forester D.D, 

A Canon of Worcester Cathedral, 

and during forty j'^ears 

Eector of this Parish. 

Died October 4th 1841, aged 69. 

Also of Anna Maria, 

his beloved Wife, 

who died February 21st 1842. 



In memory of 
JOHN PRITCHARD, 
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Solicitor, and Banker ; 

For nearly fifty years 

a resident in this Parish. 

He died the 14th June 1857, 

In the 78th year of his age. 

A kind and indulgent husband 

And Father, 

A ready and faithful Friend 

And Adviser, 

A Liberal Benefactor of the Poor, 

This good man so held his course 

As 1o gain the respect 
And affection of all around him, 

Showing by his example that 

The duties of an active profession, 

May be zealously discharged, 

Without neglecting those 

Essential to the character of 

A true Christian. 

The surplus of 

A subscription for engraving 

the portrait of the deceased, 

enables his friends and neighbours, 

by this tablet, 

to perpetuate his memory. 



This Memorial Window was dedicated to the 

Glory of God by 
Eichard Thursfield A.D. 1861, and this Tablet 

placed in affectionate 
remembrance of him by his Widow and Children^ 

1869. 
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On Memorial Window : — 
In Memorv of Aiuv Tiose onlv Uaiigbter of 

Eichai'd aod-Frauoes Padraoie Thuiefield, Bom 
February 2i3t 1834, Died September 24th iS'yo. . 

In Memory of llichard second son of 

Eicbard and Fiances Padmore TLiiinfield, Bom 

June 25th 1838, Died October utb 18G0. 



GEORGE PRITCHAKD 

Eldest Eon vi John and Ann I'ntcliard. 

Uied 24:th Deer. ISGl, in the 69th year of hia age. . 

He trod in tbe steps of hia honoured fathci', 

And as a good neighbonr, an a pioteetor of tbe 

fatherless, and wfdow, aa an able and upright 

magistrate, and as a considerate guardian and 

Benefactor of the poor, he ho entirely gained tbe 

affection and reaped of all around biin, that 

the church at Jackfield, and tbe monument in 

the public street of thia place, were erected by 

public subscription to perpetuate taif memory, 

Hia domestic virtues and bnmble piety arc best 

known to hia widow and near relatives, who ai'o 

left to mourn his loss, and who desire by this 

tablet to record tln^ir fond remembrance of one 

so justly loved. 

" Right dear in the sight of the Lord, 

la the death of his saiuts." Pa. cxvi. 15. 

Hkskfactiokb. 

WehaT.*^N-en one benefaction, that of Mr». 

Cotton, 1' ,t a p'jor girl from Jackfield to 

Loudon. hucoining wealthy by marriage, 

bdq^ueiitl ome sum to poor widows of 

tU^neri'-' Mior bot^uestato tbe cburcbes 

0r ' J, Hadeley, &c. We now 



4_ 
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^dd others, with remarks thereon taken from 
Bagsbaw's **History and Gazetteer of Shropshire," 
as follows : — *' John Barratt, Esq., bequeathed the 
sum of £200 to the poor of Broselcy. Frances 
Morgan left £50, the interest to be divided among 
twelve poor widows on Christmas-day annually. 
Richard Edicards, of Rowton, left £110 to be laid 
out in land, and the profits thereof to be distribut- 
ed on Ciiristmas-day and Easter-day, in equal 
proportions, among such poor widows of the parish 
as his heirs and the minister of the parish should 
judge proper objects of charity. Esiher Holly- 
man left £20 to be added to the poor's stock in 
1730. It appears from eniries in a modern parish 
book and from a memorandum in the handwritinu; 
of a late curate of the parish, that the several 
legacies above specified, amounting together to 
the sum of £380, were lent to the parish about 
the year 1777, and employed (with other monies 
borrowed and raised by subscriptions) in build- 
ing a market house and shops, from the rents of 
which it was agreed that a sum not exceeding £18 
should be annually distributed among the poor. 
By a more recent resolution, which purports to 
have been made at a parish meeting held on the 
31st of May, 1802, it was resolved— ''That there 
should be paid to the poor, from the revenues of 
the market hall, in half yearly payments, the 
annual sum of £18 until the £3 above £15 should 
liquidate a debt which appeared due to the said 
poor of £43 ; and that then £15 per annum should 
be paid only as the permanent interest of £380 
borrowed of the trustees of the said poor, and for 
the purpose of building the said market hall." 
How the debt of £43 originated we are not able 
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to state, the old parish books, which would pro* 
babJy have thrown some light upon the subject, 
havUig been lost. It appears to us, however,, 
not improbable that this sum may be the remains 
of the poor^s stock arising from the benefactions 
which are recorded on the tables in the church, 
left by ten several donors, and amounting to £51 
10s. If the debt of £43, stated to be due from 
the parish to the poor, was part of the stock ari- 
sing from the above benefactions, the resolution 
by which it was determined to distribute it by 
instalments among the poor seems to be at vari- 
ance with thii intentions of the respective donors,, 
whose object clearly was the establishment of a 
fund that should continue permanently productive. 
It may be necessary to observe that although by 
the payment of £3 per annum, according to the 
terms of the resolution above mentioned, the 
debt of £43 would be wholly liquidated in the 
year 1816, yet the annual payment of £18 has 
been since continued without any abatement. 
This sum is distributed by the minister in equal, 
moieties, at Christmas and Easter, among the poor 
inhabitants of Broseley, in sums proportioned to 
their necessities. 

Willi am Lewis, by indenture, dated January 
2nd, 1740, granted a yearly rent charge of 2Us., 
issuing out of a messuage and two acres of land,, 
situate near the church, in Broseley, with the 
penalty of Gs. for every day that the payment 
should be in arrear, and directed the same to be 
distributed among twenty poor widows. It 
futher appears from the benefaction table that 
Andrew Langley, of the Woodhouse, left 12s. 
yearly to be distributed by the minister and 
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chnrchwardens on St. Andrew's-day yearly, and 
^0 be paid for ever by the owner of the Wood- 
honse estate. 

Fanny PrltcJiard left £100 in trust to the same 
parties, to be invested in government securities, 
and directed the interest to be divided among ten 
poor widows on St. Thomas's day." 

Broseley Old Family Names 

as they appear in the register and 

OTHER Records. 

An unmistakable interest is felt by people 
returniug alter a prolonged absence from 
distant parts of the world in looking at the 
gravestones, in what has not inaptly been termed 
'''Grods Acre," and in reading the tablets and 
other mural monuments recording the virtues, 
deeds, and benefactions, which call to mind old 
family names. Next to such interest is that felt 
in searching old registers in which births, 
baptisms, and marriages, as well as deaths of some 
town or village notables occur ; and thanks to 
the pains-taking researches of Mr. J. T. Prestage, 
of Broseley Hall, we are in a position to give 
such information as cannot but be both useful 
and interesting to those whose attachments and 
connections centre in the old town. We propose 
giving the names alphabetically, with such brief 
comments as may serve to make the subject 
intelligible ; and it is appropriate that the name 
which appears on the first page in 
these records is that of ... ... Adahs. 

The name, Thomas Adams de Brose- 
ley, also occurs about the same 
period in the Corporation Register^ 
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40th Elizabeth (1597), where he is 
said to have been elected by the 
Sixmen and BailiflTs-peers to be 
Bailiff the following year. It is 
spelt Addams at the commencement 
of the register, bnt the second d is 
dropped farther on. Represen- 
tatives of the family still live in 
this and adjoining parishes, and 
one, George Adams, is at present a 
well known ironmaster in South 



Staffordshire. 



also a name associated with iron- 
making and coal mining occurs. 

The ancient name of 
is literall}'^ the first entry on the 
register, which commences 1570; 
a name which goes still farther 
back in the Corporation books, and 
which had its representatives in 
Edward Blake way, who was a 
partner with Messrs. Rose and 
Horton, and who lived and 
died at Broseley Hall; and more 
recently in the Mr. Blakeway who 
died at Bridgnorth, and was buried 
at Astley Abbots, 
sometimes spelt Baldwyn, and 
are names which occur both on the 
register and in the Corporation re- 
cords, also in registers of adjoining 
parishes. The former is one still 
borne by ironmasters of South 
Staffordshire, Stourport, &c. 



Addenbrooke, 



Blakeway 



Baldwin^ 
Be>bow, 
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is another old Broseley name, borne 
by succeeding generations from 
early to modern times, one con- 
nected too with the local coal, clay, 
barge-owning and barge-build- 
ing industries of the parish. John 
Beard of Broseley married a Lacon 
in 1770: Thomas Beard became 
sole judge of the South Wales 
Circuit; and his brother Henry 
sole judge of one of the Provinces 
of North America. 

a name borne by a respectable firm 
of brick-masters occurs 164:3 ; and 
in 1675 and 1693. We also get 
early mention of the ancient family 
names of Ball, Bradley, Bowdler, 
Brooke, Booth, Buckley, Boden, 
Burrows, Beddow, and Blithe ; and 
still later on those of Bagley, Blaze, 
Brock, and Broad hurst, 
is sometimes spelt Blythe ; as where 
the name occurs in connection with 
the families residing at the Wood- 
house and Conebury house, some- 
times called Conebury Hall. Henry 
Blithe, born 1679, married Anne, 
daughter of John Lacon, of West 
Coppice. Of the marriage of the 
the Harrieses with the Blithea we 
have spoken on page 89. 

Among the G's we get Cart- 
wright, Charlton^ (a name also 



Beard- 



BUETON, 

Blakemobk 



Blithe 
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occurring early in the register of 
tlie Corporation), Crannage, Cox, 
CuUis, Creswell, Crompton, Crump- 
ton, Criimp,Cleobury, and 
Of the latter family was the late 
Alderman Crowder of the city of 
London,who went from Bioseley to 
London, where he established a 
publishing business in Warwick 
Square, at the back of New«^ate. 
He, was successively elected Alder- 
man, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of 
London, and retired to a handsome 
residence at Hammersmith where 
he died, leaving a fortune of 
£80,000. 

The name of Da vies occurs 1601 
and 1760, and 

from 1706 to 171G; but the latter 
is found in old records of earlier 
dates. The name occurs attached 
to a deed respecting the partition of 
Shirlett after it ceased to be a forest, 
in 1625, and is there spelt Doughtie. 
In the churchyard is a tombstone 
to Daniel Doughty at whose death 
his three handsome daughters were 
sent for by their aunt who kept the 
TobitB Dog in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, and who all married 
well : one to a Mr. Campbell, a 
Surgeon, who from the unexpected 
death of several heirs apparent and 
presumptive^ ultimately became 



Crowder. 



Doughty 
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Earl of Breadalbaue, and she lived 
and died Countess of Breadalbane. 

The name of Evans takes ns 
back nearly 200 years; that of 
Edge not so far. 

is the name of an extensive family 
well known along the Severn, 
several of whom reside at Bridg- 
north. Sir John, the proprietor at 
one time of the Morning Chronicle, 
came down to contest Bridgnorth a 
few years since. 
The names of Ford and Firmstone 
occur but rarely, like that of Finney, 
the latter in 1797 and 1798.The name 
\j^ *•• ••• ••• ..• 

occurs in 1637, and also at an earlier 
date in the register of the cor- 
poration, where Koger Ffosbrooke 
de Madeley is admitted a burgess 
(1620). Was this an ancestor of 
the gentleman known in the world 
of literature by that name in later 
years ? A man of the same name is 
now living at Stirchley. 

We now come to the Garbetts, 
Goughs, Goodalls, Garmstones, and 
The Guests are another old Broseley 
family, the members of which have 
at various times migrated to other 
places. The name appears in the 
parish register from 1674, but it 
occurs otherwise at earlier dates. 
John Guest was bom at Broseley 



Easthofb 



FoSBaOOKE 



Guests, 
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1522 ; and bis son Andrew resided 
there in 1 550, and was buried there 
1609. The Guests were connected 
with other old families : by marriage 
with that of Huxley (1602;, with 
that of Haddon (163b),with that of 
Harrison (1658), with that of Yates 
("1668), with that of Hartshorne, at 
Benthall (1683), with that of Pngh 
(1660), with that of Mayor (1696), 
with that of Wilmoro (1746), 
with that of Phillips (1777), with 
that of Beard (1736), with that of 
Easthope (1729),rirmstone (1774), 
and those of Wright, Onions, Daven- 
port, and many others, including 
those of the Earl of Liudsey, 
and the present duke of Marl- 
borough ; the present Sir Ivor 
Guest being son of the late Sir 
John Josiah Guest, whose father 
went from Broseley to South Wales 
and founded the Dowlais Works, 
which brought in £80,000 a year. 
John Josiah Guest was created 
baronet 30th June, 1838. 

Gabeit is mentioned 1593, Grif- 
fiths 1571, and Geary, Glover, and 
Ge thing later. 

The family of ... ... ... Habtshornb: 

appears to have resided in Broseley 
and neighbourhood from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. The mime occurs 
in the register in 1635,and again from 
1765 to 1773 ; and is found in the 
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•Corporation register at earlier dates. 
An old deed in the possession of 
F. H. Hartshorne, Esq., who is a 
descendant of the family, and who 
resides in the old ancestral home, 
shews certain exchanges of land in 
the Ficrv field between Andrew 
Hartshorne and William Bromley 
in 1758. Another deed of 1759 
shews that Andrew Hartshorne 
** leased a piece of waste land near 
Clench-acre for 500 years." Another 
shews that Richard Hartshorne 
leased to Kobert Evans a piece of 

, ground in the "Clenchacre which 
«hooteth from an ash tree near the 
barn lately erected by R. Watkiss 
<lown to the garden hedge of Ursula 
Watkiss, widow.'' Of the Rev. 

• Corbett and Charles Hartshorne we 
Lave already spoken on a former 
page. The name of 

appears occasionally in the 17th 
centnry and then ceases ; but 
whether ancestors of the present 
professor of that name or not we 

• cannot say. 

The name of 
occurs in 1755. This was an ances- 
tor of a man who went to London 
as a navvy, who was afterwards 
employed by Mr. Tiernay Clarke, 
the engineer to the Hammersmith 
Water Works and Hammersmith 
Bridge, and amassed a considerable 



Huxley 



Hoof 
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propeiiy under Mr. Clarke, and 
died at a large mansion at Kensing- 
ton, opposite the Gardens, leaving 
between £120,000 and £150,000 
personal propert}'. The name of 
commences 1582 ; Harrison in 1G58; 
and those of Ho wells, and Humph- 
ries about a century later : after- 
wards those of Harris^ Harrington, 
and Harvey. 

The familiar name of 
occurs 1665. George Jones of 
Buckley Grange, a well known iron- 
master, was a Bropele}'' man, and a 
son, we believe, of Wolpole Jones. 
The name of 

occurs 1733. Was this an ancestor 
of the present professor of that name, 
who first called attention to the 
period of the probable exhaustion 
of our coal-fields, a work highly 
lauded by John Stuart Mill in the 
House of Commons ? 

The name of 
occurs, one of which family was 
formerly a well known butcher in 
Broseley. 

The name of the old family of 
at one time of Willey, at another 
of West Coppice, and lastly of 
Linley Hall,occur^ at various periods, 
the last being the registry of the 
burial of Bichard Lacon at Linley. 
v/X «n o ••• ••• ••• ••• 

of the Taokiesi the Woodhouse, 



Hill 



Jones 



Jevons 



Knowles 



Lacon,. 



Lang LEYS. 
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Swinney, Swinbach, and the Amies, 
we have before spoken. The name 
occurs in 1524, 1572, 1595-6, 1620, 
1622, 1650, 1659, 1696, and subse- 
qncntly. The name of 
occurs 1605, that of Leadbetter 
1C?)5 ; that of 
1653 ; and Lan<rford 1764. 
liichord had a daughter baptised in 
1575. Richard Logg occurs again 
ill 1687; John Legg in 1687; and 
John Legg again in 1696; they were 
among the early pipemakers of 
Bioseley. 

Mason and Miiton are names in 
the ohl register, and that of 
occurs 1632 ; Meredith 1749 ; and 
Mnp 1763. 

Nevett 1724 and downwards, 
occurs in 1615; and 
1723. We have spoken of Peter 
Onions, who removed from Broseley 
to Merthyr Tydvil, and patented an 
important discovery in puddling. 
The late John Onions, of the same 
family, who carried on iron foun- 
dries at Broselev and Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, was buried at 
Biich Meadow chapel. 

Pumford occurs in 1625 ; Palmer, 
Pitt, Perry, Plimley, and Pugh, a 
little later; 
in 1649 ; PoweU 1742; Parten 1744; 

■UUU •** ••• «•• 

1758. We do not find the names 



Lister 

Lloyd 
Legg. 



Morris 



Oakes 
Onions 



Potts 
Pritghard 
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of the inflnentlal families of Prit- 
•chard and Potts extending very far 
back in Broseley parochial records. 
With regard to the Pritchard family, 
we refer the reader to the mural 
inscriptions on previous pages : it is 
not often that a general concurrence 
exists on the subject of posthumous 
praise, but few in this case will be 
found who do not endorse the senti- 
ments thus set forth, or who refuse 
to accord to surviving members of the 
family a large share of their esteem. 
It may fearlessly be said of the late 
Georsre Potts that he was distin- 
guished by an integrity in his 
numerous business transactions 
which made him an ornament of an 
honourable profession. In the 
register of 1784: the name of Pbestidge, 
churchwarden, is found ; after- 
wards on the 14:th April, 1804, 
there is a register of the burial of 
Oivil Prestwich : and fon the 7th 
Sept., 1809, occurs the register of 
the marriage of Joseph Prestwich 
and Catherine Blakeway, the pro- 
genitors of the celebrated Professor 
Prestwich, the present Professor of 
Oeology at Oxford, late president 
of the Geological Society of Lon- 
doD, author of ** The Coalbrookdale 
Coalfield," &c., &c. He is a native 
•of Broseley and went from Broseley 
to London with his father^ who es- 
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tablisbed an extensive business in 
tbe wine trade tbere ; he was suc- 
ceeded in business at Broseley by 
the Listers. 

Among the K's we get Eeynolds 
and Eichards ; and in 1616 and 1681, 
ah-eady mentioned before as pipe- 
makers. Noah Koden,who brought 
the manufacture of long pipes to 
great perfection, and who died in 
1829, supplied most of the London 
clubs and coffee-houses, 
sometimes spelt Eandall, occurs in 
1738 and at various other dates. 
The grandfather of the writer was 
a small freeholder, a barge-owner, 
and kept a little shop at the back 
of the Delph. Of two of his sons, 
Edward and Martiu, Llewellyn 
Jewitt, F.S.A., in his **Ceramic 
Art of Great Britain," makes 
honourable mention. Other mem- 
bers of the family continued barge- 
owners and watermen down to a 
recent period. Eushton occurs in 
1760. 

Shaw occurs 1583, Sankey 1729, 

Stephens earlier, and Snead 1748. 

The name of 

occurs from 1704, 1718, to 1746 ; 

and in Corporation records much 

earlier. 

Taylor occurs 1589, and Tranter 
1598. Transom is a name found 



EODEN, 



Bandle, 



Soutuoe:^ 
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TflURSFIELD, 



as early as 1624. The name of Thornrtgroft 
occurs from 1690 to 1707; and 
again from 1767 to 1707. These 
were ancestors of the family of 
which George Thorney croft, the 
founder of the Shrubbery Iron- 
works, and first Mayor of Wolver- 
hampton, was a member, 
of whom we have also spoken, 
occurs 1729, in which year John 
Thursfield, son of John Thursfield 
of Stoke-upon-Trent, and who in 
1713 is supposed to have succeeded 
a Mr. Glover in the carrying on of 
Jack field pottery, married a lady 
named Eleanor Morris, of Fearney 
Bank, Broseley, who is curiously 
described in the register as a sojoin- 
ner. He died in 1751, leaving two 
sons — John, who built the works at 
Benthall ; and Moms, who suc- 
ceeded his father at Jackfield, and 
who was succeeded by Mr.Simpson, 
who carried on the works in 1763, 
T. G. Thursfield, M.D., and T. 
Thursfield, Mayor of Wenlock for 
the present year, (1878), are des- 
cendants. 

Watkiss occurs 1724; and ... 
for 200 years. We also get the 
names of Wellings, Williams, Wilkin- 
«0D, Wyke, and Walker, and that 
of Yates, all of wbioh occur at later 
dates. 

Other names will be found in documents 



Wild 
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quoted in various parts of the work, prior and 
subsequent to some of the dates given above ; 
and in connection with our account of the 
Quakers, Baptists, &c. In this list we have con- 
fined ourselves pretty much to the registers in tise 
prior to the Act appointing Registrars of births^ 
marriages, and deaths. 

Jagkfield Church 

ON THB HILL. 

'* The New Church,'* or Jackfield church on the 
Hill, as it is now called to distinguish it from 
the Pritchard Memorial church in the valley, and 
which may appropriately be called the Blithe 
Memorial Church, as stated on page 89, was 
built in 1759 by Francis Turner Blithe, as a pious 
memorial of one of the female members of that 
family, and as a chapel-of-ease for the convenience 
of those living along the Severn side of the parish, 
and was dedicated to St. Mary. It has one bell, 
upon which are words "The gift of Mrs. Brown, 
1760." She was a sister of the founder, Francis 
Turner Blithe. The church contained kneelings for 
272, of which 70 were free. It is of red brick, 
with white stone facings ; and standing on the 
brow of the hill overlooking the Severn, 
forms not noly a pleasing landmark but an 
interesting feature in the landscape. Many of the 
old inhabitants of the valley and the eastern side 
of the parish generally lie here, and survivors 
occasionally come to weep over the buried remains 
of those their tears and efforts were in vain tt> 
save. An additional ingredient in the cap of 
grief of such is the neglected and ruinous state of 
the burial ground, now seldom used but when 
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some hnman relic of times gone by wishes to 
mingle bis own witb the family dnst. It wonld 
be vain indeed to attempt to describe the wreck 
and ruin the scene presents — the results of 
under>ground working and mining which have 
taken place. Here were laid the lifeless tenements 
of friends, in the belief that no unhallowed greed 
or love of gain would disturb them ; in the belief 
too as the words till " this mortal sball put on 
immortality '* were yet sounding in their ears — 
that they would lie and sleep till the last trump 
should sound and all graves yield up their dead. 
So it is however, and even had the well known 
epilogue of the Avon bard 

"Blessed be the man who spares these stones, 
And cursed be he, who moves my bones," 

been written on every headstone, we marvel if it 
would have been much different .f 

The church, outside and in, is a picture of still 
greater desolation. Rents and gaps, upheavals and 
depressions, exist to an extent that may naturally 
lead to an impression on the mind of a stranger 
that an earthquake had been at work. Gaps 
are made in the roof and in the walls, the latter 
of which are rent from top to bottom. The arches 
and window frames are riven, the glass and lead 
are gone; the Ceiling has fallen, the floor stands 
in ridges and trenches, but the tall oak pews, the 
pulpit and reading-desk yet stand. Arms and 
armorial bearings, painted on less durable materials 

t "The cholera ground," as it is called, near the 
graveyard, which was consecrated by a special visit of 
the bishop in 1882, lies open and exposeid, not having 
been even railed inj or if railed in the fence has gone a^ 
Idtig titid 0ittoe* 
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are in keeping with the rest of the interior ; the 
-canvas is torn, an^ the fragments flutter in 
winds which, as they sweep unchecked through 
the building, seem to revel in the wreck and ruin 
they help to make. Stern aod honest men who 
wished to lay their bones here when they died 
made pilgrimages to the late biehop; and the 
bishop wrote letters warning the evil-doers ; but 
bishops are not men to go down pits to see en- 
croachments made, and the miners went on paring 
away the indurated clay and coal, and clay 
ironstone, like mice eating into a choice cheese. 
Finally, one, bolder than the others said 
to its guardians who were looking on : " What's 
the use of nibbling away at the outside like 
this, let us go under it entirely ; " and its 
guardians said ** yes, do ;" and they rubbed 
their hands and exchanged glances which seemed 
to say : "if it throws it down what matter ; it is a 
great trouble, and we shall perhaps get it off our 
hands and rid ourselves of an incumbrance."* But 
thanks to the honest builders of the last century, 
the walls — although they leaned this way and 
that, and separated here and there — ^refused to 
fall ; but down came alabaster, marble, and 
other memorials intended to record to generations 
yet to come the virtuous acts and deeds of men 
and women of olden time. 

We speak of what we saw in May last, but 
we are told that since then the bricklayers have 
levelled the floor and stopped the gaps in the 

* In support of this view of the case it may be remark- 
ed that at one time it was proposed to take it down and 
. Bell the materials ; but such was the storm uf indignation 
.raised by the Jackfield people that the proposers desisted. 
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walls. When a neighbouring miniDg company 
on the opposite side of the Severn veutured with 
the consent of the Rev. J. H. A. Gwyther, to get 
the mines under the glebe lands of the church at 
Madeley^ the Eev. John Bartlett, then patron of 
the living, upon its coming to his knowledge 
enforced restitution, and £800, we understood^ 
was paid over, and devoted to the augmentation 
of the value of the living. It this case no 
compulsion was needed, for we understand 
that on a representation being made of the 
state of the building,an agreement was honourably 
entered into in March 1874 on Mr. Foster's 
behalf by his agent, Mr. Pearce, setting forth that 
the church should be made convenient for holding 
divine service therein — or in lieu thereof a Mortu- 
ary Chapel should be erected on orcontiguous to 
the site of the present church, capable of seating 
about 70 persons, such chapel to be in style of 
architecture not inferior to the present building. 

In justice to Mr. Foster it should be stated that 
he is not the only offender, although he is tbo 
only one who has come forward to make compen- 
sation. The ground is now settling, and the 
building may, we should imagine, be restored 
with safety. 

Now what we sugcrest is that the church should 
either be restored for the use of the people 
living at Broseley Wood and neighbourhood, for 
divine service, as the Eural Dean, the Bev, 
George Edmonds, proposes, or as a cemetery is 
required to relieve the overcrowded churchyard of 
Broseley, and as no burial ground exists in con- 
nection with the Pritohard Memorial Church, 
that ground should be added to that on the hill. 
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-either by the patron of the living, who we believe 
Ib willing to give it, or by the parifth, in which 
case the building being restored (as promised by 
Mr. Pearce,) the edifice might be partitioned off 
for church p3ople and dissenters, in case they 
cannot agree to use it as a whole. Certainly no 
l»lace could be more suitable, and it may even. 
become ornamental if not attractive. The £40 
per annum left by the founder ought certainly to 
be restored to keep the building and churchyard 
in repair, and this would have a soothing effect on 
the feelings of those who have been so much hurt 
by the heartless proceedings of past times. 

Of the memorials spoken of above, which hare 
since been removed and placed in the Pritchard 
Memorial church in the valley, one is in memory 
of the founder of the church. It is of white 
marble and is surmounted by an urn. It has 
this inscription : — 

Sacred to the Memory of 

FRANCIS TURNER BLITHE Of Beook Hall 

Who departed this Life 

Sept. 22nd, 1770, 

Aged 61 years. 

Others are as follow: — 

This marble is intended to perpetuate the memory 

OF THOMAS CARTER PHILLIPS, Esq., 

Who departed this Life (Deservedly Lamented) 

January ye 9th 1783, Aged 29 years. 

Honest as the Nature of the man first made, 
ere fraud and vice were fashions. 

Also of Maboaret his virtaoHs & affeotioiiat^ ^¥^ 
(Who,ftg»ee«bfe.to thej)mwie WiH) 
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Died Feb. 2Bth 1783, aged 26 years. 
Beaier, forget not to observe how transient their 
And that such may ba thy own, [days. 

Go thy way then, and prepare accordingly. 

The Crest is a lion rampant. 

In Memory of Alexander Brodie Esq. 

Iron-Master of Calcntt, 

Who died June 1, MDCCtixxx. 

A.ged Lxvi years. 



The register of this church dates from the yeir 
1760. 

Pritchard Memorial Church at Jackfield. 

This handsome little structure was raised by 
subscription, as stated upon the tablet in Broseley 
church already noticed, and by one also over the 
door in the Memorial Church itself, in memory of 
the late George Pritchard, Esq. It has a very neat 
interior. A painted window, presented by the 
Anstice family, contains the following subjects 
relating to the Passion of our Lord, the agony in 
the Garden, with the words underneath, ''Father, 
Thy will be done;" Christ bearing his cross, with 
the words *' Then they led Him away to Crucify 
Him." The other subjects are Christ on the 
cross, which forms the centre. The descent 
from the cross, with the words, " Then they took 
the body of of Jesus and wound it in linen 
clothes." The Kesurection, with the words "He 
is risen" underneath. There is a handsome free- 
stone fount. Over the entrance are the words 
"In Thy presence is fulness of joy," Ps. ^16, 11. 
Tlie service as usually conducted here is bright 
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and cheery, and such as draws good congregations. 
The living is worth £210 per annum, and is in 
the altemate gift of Francis Harries Esq., and 
the rector of Broseley. The Kev, E. Lloyd 
Edwards is incumbent. 

Jackfield National Schools, erected when the 
Honourable and Rev. O. W. W. Forester was 
rector here, consist of boys, girls, and infants. 
There are over 200 on the books, and an average 
attendance of 170. Mrs. Hughes mistress. 

Nonconformity in Bboseley. 

Early in the history of quakerism the disciples 
of George Fox established themselves in Broseley, 
but not without considerable opposition. The 
clergy, and their friends who so recently had 
been the victims of interdicts and heavy penal- 
ties, now became the persecutors, and they were 
not discriminating in selecting objects for 
oppression. The Quakers were the first of the 
Protestant sects who sought to establish a society 
here. When Oliver Cromwell proclaimed a fast 
on account of a general drought in 1656, George 
Fox answered the Protector from Shrewsbury^ 
stating that ** where the good seed was sown rain 
in sufQcieut quantity had fallen." In October of 
the same year a few of the Shrewsbury quakers 
came to Cressage, where ** the servants of the 
parish priest met them with a great noise jf 
ket;les, a frying pan and candlestick," near the 
" Steeple-house yard," and where the *' Priest's 

maid and others threw water in the faces of 

• 

many." Although acting peaceably and orderly, 
they were nevertheless seized by constables, 
taken to prison, tried at the assizes five months 
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afterwards^ and then committed for three months 
more for contempt in appearing before the 
JuBtices with their hats on. 

At Broseley they met with no better fate. 
Professing to live lives of strict morals and devout 
faith without the aid of such forms as needed the 
intrusion of a privileged profession, they were 
not long before they attracted notice, and drew 
down upon themselves such pains and penalties 
as they of vested interests and their friends could 
command. Examples of piety themselves they, 
the quakers, were dned by the Justices fo" tlie 
impiety and wickedness of non attendance at 
church. With an iro uy characteristic of the 
times, too, they were fined because they did 
attend religious meetings. The following is 
an extract relating to Broseley, from a work 
called **The Sufferings of Friends," by Joseph 
Besse. "For being at a religious meeting in 
the pirish of Broseley, 1673, the following dis- 
traint was made. From lioger Andrews was 
taken cloth, serge, and otbe;* goods to the value 
of £45 6s. 6d. From Thomas Hughes, household 
goods to the value of £3 4s. 6d. From Ann 
Hemlock, widow, pewter and brass worth £2 13s.'' 
These persecutions tended t » check the progress 
of the Society, and it was not till 1692 that the 
Meeting House was built, and then chiefly by 
subscriptions raised through societies in different 
parts of the kindom. A question was put at one 
of the Boards — a very natural one — ^what can 
our Broseley friends themselves raise? The 
Broseley Meeting-flouse was erected in 1692, at 
which time the mineral propei*ty of the district 
was becoming appreciated. The old Meetings 
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House at Broseley was then tlie only one for 
Friends on both sides of the Severn, the present 
one at the Dale not being built till some time 
afterwards. Funerals from Coalbrookdale, attend- 
ed by horsemen or carriages, had to go over 
Buildwas bridge, and across Benthall Edge. The 
inconvenience felt in this respect is said to have 
suggested to the Darbys the advisability of a 
bridge over the Severn ; an idea strongly enter- 
tained by the second Abraham Darby, and finally 
matured and. carried out by the third. 

Among the earliest marriages recorded here is 
that of John Tipper, of Lower Arley, Worcester, 
to Mary Edwards of Benthall Slst 3rd mo. 1691. 
Samuel Koden, son of Samuel Eoden, carpenter, 
Broseley, was married to Ann Powell of Broseley, 
27th 8th mo. 1723. Edward Cliveley, of Much 
Wenlock, was married to Martha Meredith, Much 
Wenlock, 2nd 1st mo. 1719. Thomas Rose, 
Coalbrookdale, hinge maker, son of Thomas and 
Rebecca Rose, of Birmingham, was married to 
Debora Richardson of Coalbrookdale, 21st 6th 
mo. 1726. There are other marriages, but the 
burials recorded are much more numerous, shew- 
ing an immigration probably of Friends from a 
distance to the works. The number is 85 ; and 
amongst them several members of the old family 
of Bradley, Andrew Bradley, "son of Andrew 
and Bretage," 1702. Some of these were of 
Benthall and Horsehay. Ten of the Darbys are 
among the number. Esther Darby, Daughter of 
Abraham and Mary Darby, of Coalbrookdale 1709. 

Abraham Darby, senior, 1717. 

Joan Darby, wife of John ... ••• ... 1724. 
John Darby .,. ... „. w.. 1725. 
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Margaret Darby, wife of Abraham ... 1740, 

Abraham Darby, son of Abraham ... 1740. 
Edmund Darby do. ... ... ... 1740. 

Edmund Darby ... ... ... ... 1756. 

Do. do. of Albrighton 
William Darby of Coalbrookdale, e.'n of 

Abraham and Abiah ... ... ... 1767. 

Jane Darby do. daughter of Abraham and 

Abiah ... ... ... ... ... 1758. 

Darby Ford ... ... ... ... 1750. 

Eichard Ford, eon of Abraham and Jnne 175S. 
Mary Ford, (City of Worcestei) ... ... I78:i. 

Robert Iloiton, son of Robert and Agne.s L7o7. 
Samuel Horton do. do. ... ... ... IToS. 

Elizabeth florton, widow ... ... 17o8. 

Hanah Reynolds, wife of Richard Reynolds 

of Ketley i^auk ... ... ... 171)2. 

Dixon (Mndeley Woo<l), Hartshorne, (Beutbaiy, 
Parker, Coalbrookdale, Rose do , Sergeant Rotleu 
do. Phillips do. Slicer, and other na^nes occur ; 
the latest burial being 1760. 

But quakerism does not appear to have flourish- 
ed in Broseley. It was a plant too tender for 
the rough elements which surrounded it. Men 
could not understand their silent meetings. An 
anecdote is told that on one occasion a collier, 
one^ of a group assembled inside- the door, not 
being able to restrain himself longej", called out 
in a stentorian voice, ** I say, him that speaks 
fufet shall have this opple ;" and on one of the 
Friends on the rostrum saying " Turn that man 
out," he threw the apple at him,with the remark, 
'' thee shat bav it lad I " After the Friends left 
the place the chapel was for many years used as 
a sohool by Mr. Nichollsi and by Mr. Thomas. It 
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waB also used as a chapel by the Independents, or 
'Oongregationalists, who have the burial ground 
at the back of the building, which still stands. 

The Baptists. 

Aecordin^r to an old book containino; the con- 
fession of faith, a list of members, a register of 
birthd, deaths, &c., and other matters in connec- 
tion with the " Old Baptists at Bsoselej'," it 
appears that this body first established themselves 
li3re in 1741. The following statement is from 
page 7. 

'* The preaching of the Gospel at Broseley was 
began at ye house of Jacob Wyke ye sixteenth 
day of September, 1743, by Mr. John Oulton, 
pastor of ye Baptist Church in Leominster, and 
iDy him Mr. Eobert Morris, of Wellington, &c. 
There were preached abt. ten Sermons before the 
new Chappel was opened which was ye second 
day of February, 1741-2, from wch. time for 
about ye space of 2 years we had no constant 
supply but what by the providence of God 
ministers of other congregations were sometimes 
sent to assist us and some of them from very 
different places from us in which time several 
persons received the Gospel and were Baptised 
afterwards Mr. John Waine who had been one of 
our helpers came and resided with us and ye 
number of converts was increased to abt. fifteen 
whereof there were four men viz., Jacob Wyke, 
Thomas Jones, John Jones, and George Cart- 
wright^ who on or about ye first of December, 
1749 (according to ye Gospel rule) Incorporated 
themselves togetheir and constituted a cKurch, 
-and soon after ye men^ibers of other congregations 
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who were resident here ohtained their dismission' 
from their respective Churches viz,, Mr. John 
Waine and his sister Hannah Waine from Bressey 
green in Cheshire and Isaac Wyke, Mary Free- 
man, Joanna Wyke, and Dameries Talbot from 
Leominster and gave themselves np (in ye Lord) 
to, and were accepted by, ye church att Broesley 
and whereat this church was then only Incor- 
porated and not organized after previous fasting 
and prayer the 9th of October, 1751, was 
appointed for ordination of proper cliurch officers 
when Mr. Phillip Jones of Upton upon Severn, 
Mr. John Johnson of Liverpool, and Mr. Evan 
Jenkins of Wrexham, were at ye request of ye 
congregation convened together end by their 
choice and appointment they ordained Mr. John 
Waine, pastor, Isaac Wyke ruling dder, and 
George Cartwright a Deacon.*' 

Page 1 contains the *' Articles of Faith pro- 
fessed & believed by every person before the}'^ 
are admitted to ye ordinance of Baptism and ye 
covenant according to Gospel order stipulated & 
subscribed by all those who are received into 
fellowship & full communion with ye Church of 
Christ holding believers baptism meeting att. 
Broseley." 

These Articles set forth the belief in one God 
and the doctrines of "personal election, particular 
redemption, effectual calling, and ye final per- 
severance of ye saints. Dated August, 1688.'* 

It appears that in 1801 certain disagreements 
took place, and that these were carried to such 
an extent that "At a Church meeting assembled 
by public notice the 27th day of December 1801 
to take into consideration the state and Circuni— 
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stances of this Society : It appears unto us upon. 
the most mature Deliberation absolutely necessary, 
in orJer to maintain Peace and Unity among our- 
selves, to dissolve, break np, and annihilate our 
present Church State or Society where unto we 
do mutually agree, and do declare that this 
Society is hei-eby dissolved, Witness our Hands. 

William Lloyd Mary Aston, her mark 

Thomas Churchman Mary Perry 

Job Barker Lydia Smith 

Thos. Jones John Withington Tyler 

Thos. Theevlow Mary Ann Tyler 

Joseph Steele Charles Blakemore 

Saml. Nevett Stephen Jones, his mark 

John Barney Alice Nevett, her mark 

Sarah Haines Sarah Lcadbeater,her mark 

Sergeant Uartshorn Hannah Page, her mark 
Zachoeus Wilks John Bagnall, his mark 

Goo. Plimmer Jane Hartshorn, her mark 

Mary Plimmer ' Josiah Wilson 

Thos. Nicholls William Davies 

Martha PhillipSjher mark. Jane Harris 
Oliver HigginSjhismaik. Sarah Wild 
Susanna Barney Joan Billingsley 

Thos. GL^thin, his mark Saml. Morris, his mark 
Jane Perry Mary Boden 

Elizabeth Patten. 

Tiie uew Society formed on the 27th of Dec- 
ember 1801 drew up five resolutions or rules for 
their guid.ince ; and also another set of articles of 
faith, not diifering however in any material point 
fiom those previously referred to. About this 
time or shortly afterwards the Birch Meadow 
Chapel was built, and a considerable number 
went over to the new church ; and since that 
time the Old BaptiBts, as they are called, do not 
appear to have flourished, judging from the num- 
ber of members found on the books at different 
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periods. Thus, in 1803 there were 66 members; 
in 1827 there were 39 members ; in 1829 there 
were 33 members ; in 1838 there were 27 mem- 
bers ; and in 1878 there were 17 members. 

The pastors of this church appear to have 
been : Wdine, Marston, Faulkner, Davison, 
Crowther, Webster, Thomas, Willsher, co-pastor 
with Mr. Thomas, who resigned in 1840, after 
being pastor 39 years, Jones (W.), Yale, Jones 
(E.), and Hemus, since whose time there has 
been no stated minister. 

The church enjoyed several endowments, but 
which from mismanagement or some other cause 
do not appear to have been very productive. A 
Mrs.Marlow in 1776 left by will £200 at 3 p cent, 
three fourths for the minister and the remainder 
•for the poor. Of this the minister now gets £1, 
and the poor 6s. lOd. 

Mr. Joseph Wyke bequeathed £100 in 1790 in 
support of the minister ; but a portion of this 
having been misappropriated by using it for the 
repairs of the chapel, no benefit is at present 
derived from it ; on the contrary £20 per annum 
has to be paid, till the £150 borrowed is restored. 
This £20 is at present paid oat of the £2G rent 
received for the house and grounds. There were 
other gifts made to the church; one of a silver 
cup, by Di". Perrott, in 1763, for the use of the 
ordinance. The chapel has a bell* and in an old 
book is an entry of the sum of 10s. paid to 
Sergeant Hartshorne for ringing, opening and 
elosiug the chapel and lighting the candles. 
There is a good graveyard connected with this 
chapel. 
* A ornel joke was practised by a man, whose name 
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BIBOH MICABOW CHAPEL. 

This chapel was erected in 1803 at the joint 
expense of Mr. John Guest, ironmaster, and Mr. 
George Crompton, draper, and was opened for 
public worship on the 31st of August, by Mr. 
John Shaipe, of Bristol. The present pastor is 
Mr. Thomas Jones, who some years ago ministered 
here for a considerable period, but left to go to 
London, acd who has returned to end his davs 
among the few who are left of his old flock. The 
chapel has a neat and comfortable appearance^ 
and is well attended, the service being conducted 
in a cheerful and efficient manner ; the doctrines 
taught are those of Calvin. There is a very 
efficient Sunday school connected with this place 
of worship. In the graveyard is the tomb of 
the founder; also that of the late Mr. Johu 
Onions, and others of Broseley and elsewhere. 

WESLEYAN METHODISM IN BROSELEY. 

We have not been able to ascertain the exact 
dnte at which Wesleyan Methodism was first estab- 



as he is still liviog, we will not give in fall, hat his 
initials only, which are B. P. It was when Mr. Thomas 
was Pastor, and when he was an iafirm old man. In the 
passage from the hoase to the chapel is a trap door 
which covers the well or cistern in which the initiatory 
process of baptism is performed, and by incessantly rir g- 
ing the bell after he had opened the trap door he indaced 
Mr. Thomas who had retired to rest to get np to go into 
the chapel ; when,holding the candle straight before him, 
and looking np, the old gentleman fell into the trap set for 
him, and went plump into the well, in his night-shirt. 

On another occasion the same wag carried a young* 
donkey into the pulpit, putting his forelegs over the 
cushion, and by again ringing the bell brought Mr^ 
Thomas in to look at it. 
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lished in Broseley, or that at which the chapel 
was built. The latter is said to have been 
erected in 1772 ; and it is probable enough that 
that event took place prior to the visits paid by the 
founder of Methodism. Mr. Wesley twice visited 
Broseley, and the wonderfully accurate records 
of the journeyings of that remarkable man sup- 
ply the exact dates of his visits. Having been 
at Shrewsbury on the 28th and 29th of July, 1774, 
he says : — 

" Sat. 30. — I went on to Madeley ; and in the evening 
preached under a sycamore -tree, in Madeley-Wood, to a 
large congregation, good part of them colliers, who 
drank in every word. Surely never were places more 
alike, than Madeley-Wood, Gateshead-fell, and Kings- 
wood. 

" Sun. 31. — The church could not contain the congre- 
gation, either morning or afternoon ; but in the evening 
I preached to a still larger congregation at Broseley ; 
and equally attentive. I now learned the particulars of 
a remarkable story, which I had heard imperfectly 
before : — Some time since, one of the colliers here, com- 
ing home at night, dropped into a coal-pit, tT\ enty-four 
yards deep. He called aloud for help, but none heard 
all that night, and all the following day. The second 
night, being weak and faint, he fell asleep, and dreamed 
that his wife, who had been some time dead, came to 
him, and greatly comforted him. In the morning, a 
gentleman going a hunting, an hare started up just 
before the hounds, ran straight to the mouth of the pit, 
and was gone; no man could tell how. The hunters 
eearohed all round the pit, till they heard a voice from 
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the bottom. They quickly proonred proper help, and 
drew up the man unhurt." 

Again being at Shrewsbury, (April, 1780),. 
he says: — 

" Not knowing the best way from hence to Brecon, I 
thought well to go round by Worcester. I took Broseley 
in my way, and thereby had a view of the iron bridge 
over the Severn : I suppose the first and the only cue 
in Europe. It will not soon bo imitated. 

" Tn the evening T preached at Brosoley ; and on 
Saturday, 21, went on to Worcester." 

Alderman Jolin FTnmphries remembers hi& 

father telling bim that Mr. Wesley preached in 

his giaiidfather'B kitc.Len iit the Woodlands, on 

ODO occasion. If this was so it is probable that 

it took place prior to the visits just recorded. 

Early in the history of Methodism, Broseley was 

in the Chester circuit, and the preachers came on 

horseback, with saddle-bags, once in three months. 

Afterwards Broselev was placed in the Shrews- 

bury circuit, and the preachers visited Ih'oseley 

once in three weeks. The thapel has at different 

periods been much altered and enlarged, and a 

school-room has been added on the opposite side 

of the street. 

WESLKYAN CHAPEL AT COLEFORD. 

This chapel was built for the accommodation 
of those of the Wesley an persuasion living at 
Coleford, Jaokfield, and the Lloyd Head. It 
cost £275, with the ground ; and was first opened 
for divine worship on Sunday, Nov 24th, 1825^ 
A house for the chapel-keeper has been added, 
which has for some years been occupied by a 
very worthy and truly pious self-taught man, 
Aaron Langford, an energetic local preacher^ 
usually designated '^ the bishop of Coleford/' 
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The Primitive Metho lists have a societj and a 
chape) at Broseley Wood. 

/ CONOBEGATIONALTSH IN BrOSBLEY. 

The Eev. D. D. Evans of Bridgnorth, who is 
Secretary of the Salop Association of Independent 
Ministers and churches, has written a comprehen- 
sive little work shewing the introduction and pro- 
gress of Congregationalism in Shropshire, from 
which we venture to make a few extracts relating 
to Broseley. After giving an account of other 
places, Mr. Evans says : — *' As in the case of 
Wellington, the Association, in 1837, deputed 
some of its members to survey and tr}^ the ground 
at Ironbridge, Wenlock, and Shifnal : but, they 
fixed upon Broseley, a larger Town with more 
than 4,000 people, as the most open at the time. 
And, accordingly, several Evangelists in succes- 
sion were sent to labour there. The Friends' 
Meeting House with some land connected with 
it was purchased : an excellent chapel was built 
in 1841 at a cost of £700 ; and the old building 
was fitted up for a school-room. For some years, 
the church flourished ; but through changes in 
trade and manufactures,it6 membership declined.'' 
Mr. Samuel Evans laboured here gratuitously for 
17 years, with such effect that he has now a fixed 
stipend, and has gone to reside at Broseley. 

Among the earlier ministers was the Kev. . 
Samuel Newth, M.A., a distinguished scholar and 
mathematician of the London University, and 
now Dr. Newth,. Principal of New College, Lon- 
don, and one of " the company of the Bevisers " 
of the English l^ew Testament. 
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Brosbley National Schools. 

The foundation stone of these schools was laid 
June 8th, 1854, by Mrs. Pritchard, Astley, assisted 
by the late Archdeacon Waring. Nearly all the 
inhabitants of the town were present at the 
ceremony, including the clergy and gentry of 
the neighbourhood ; and the company and 
children sang hymns on the spot where the 
schools now stand. The buildingfl comprise 
rooms for three departments, boys, girls, and 
infants. The architect and builder was Mr. 
liobert Griffiths, (a native of Broseley.) They 
are built of blue brick of Broseley manufacture, 
(Messrs. George & Fiancis Davis), and have an 
imposing appearance from the High Street. 
The Hon. and Kev. Canon Forester was then 
rector of Broseley, and it was through his energy, 
perseverance and influence, nobly seconded 
by the liberality of the well-known Pritchard 
family that these important schools were estab- 
lished. Lately, a new wing has been added in 
the same style, to accommodate 100 additional 
childien. 

Matters Social and Political. 

To appreciate the changes politically and 
socially which have taken place in Broseley we 
need go back no farther than our own experience; 
but to make the picture more complete, and the 
contrast the greater, we will for the sake of our 
more youthful readers, commence with the state 
of things the generation but one remove from 
ourselves witnessed. It was not then bo much 
Whig and Tory as Tory and reyolutionalist. 
Society was divided into two complete hostile 
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oampB. Abnses which no one now will deny 
existed; but to call for their removal then was 
to subject oneself to bitter hospitality and to be 
denounced as innovatoib and rebels against king 
and country. The test acts were in process of 
being abolished, but justice was diflScult of 
attainment, and jubtioes of the peace were tools 
in the hands of others to torture, imprison, or 
banish those who made themselves obnoxious by 
the least disposition to exhibit an independent 
spirit. Michael Pye Stephens was not a bad type 
of the clerical justices of that time A present of a 
new pair of top-boots, a dish of fish, a leg of 
mutton, or if one had been promised by each 
litigant and one increased the present to two, it 
would turn the scale. Cobbet, Hetheiingtnn, 
and Richaid CarHle were the prophets, .he 
reformers of that day swore by. Jt was illegal 
to buy Cobbett's publications, and men went 
round evading the law by taking as many straws 
in their hand as they had books, selling the stram 
but giving the book away ; and we well remoiu- 
ber the first book we ever bought when a very 
little boy, was one of Gobbet's, of whom we had 
never before heard, but which attracted our 
notice by the picture of the gridiron. It was 
sought to make the Groveinment feel by refusing 
to consume exciseable articles, and a shop was 
opened for the sale of roasted corns, as a substi- 
tute for Coffee. Prohibited publications were 
brought out of London in coffins and hearses, with 
fictitious mourners, who at convenient spots began 
to sell them ; and a man has been known to be 
sent from the neighbourhood to Birmingham to 
secure an early copy of some cherished advocate 
of popular views. 
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An old man in a red coat, with a face equally 
red, on an old horse, with pistols in his holsters, 
brought all the letters and newspapers from 
Shifnal,(then the nearest point to reach a coach), 
which were required for Broseley and other 
places near. We have before us two letters ; one 
sent fiom Mr. Prestwich, Wine Merchant, I^rose- 
ley, to his cousin in London on business, and 
another fi om London to Broseley, one dated 1806, 
the other 1807, both charged 2/3 postage. It 
was deemed good policy to have a heavy duty on 
paper and on newspaper, in order to keep in- 
formation fiom the people. The consequence 
was that when times of depression, and bad 
harvests came, men attributed the evil to their 
rulers, or to farmers, landowners, or manufac- 
turers, and rioting, rick burning, and a destruction 
of machinery took place. The following letter, 
written to a newspaper, dated Nov. 12, 1756,will 
convey a better desciiption of the state of things 
existing than any words of our own. It is as 

follows : 

"On Monday last a large Namber of Colliers, joined by a 
few Watermen, and other Labourers, went in a riotaus 
Manner to Mnch-Wenlock Market, and obliged the Sellers 
of Grain, and of other Productions of the Country, to sell 
at Bates proposed by the said Colliers, &c. Wheat they 
wonid have for five Shillings, Barley for two Shill* 
ings and Six-pence, and Oats at Two Shillings and Two- 
pence per Bushel j other Necessaries of Life they reduced 
the Price of in Proportion. All who refused their 
Proposals were plunder'd ; alike Fate met the Hucksters 
in the Town and Neighbourhood. The next Day the 
Hoiters assembled in greater Numbers, and marchijig to 
Shiffnal Market, paying their coarse Complements to 
several substantial Farmers in their Way, who submitted 
to small Coiiitributions, adding fair Words, and plenti- 
fBlly suipplyiog them wit^ Ale and andh Eatables aanp* 
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upon so abrupt a Visit ooald be found. At Sbiffnal they 
searoh'd most of the Houses for Cheese, Baoon, Flour, 
and Grain, seized much, but paid for little ; and with 
their Success, their Insolence increased. The soft Per- 
suasions of the principal Inhabitants, were answered 
with hard Threats of another Visit, and much more 
-cruel Treatment. — Wednesday they went to Broseley, 
where, in spite of what some neighbouring Magistraites 
and Gentlemen could do, (who read the Proclaimation to 
disperse Rioters) they proceeded to greater Acts of Op- 
pression ; paid for very little that they seized, and used 
fleveral inhabitants very roughly in their persons, as well 
as Property. — Thursday they came to WellingtoD, it 
being Market Day, but here the farmers brought little, 
being apprehensive of losing what they brought; on this 
the Mob separated into Bodies, Part plundering many of 
the Inhabitants, and others robbing the neighbouring 
Farmers j They lived at large on the Inns, most of which 
suffered much, and many of the private Houses had 
nothing left for their Familes at their departure. The 
Gentry had little regard paid them, the middle Sort of 
People less, and the Poor were stript of every Thing. In 
the Dusk of the Evening, when the main body had left 
the town, one of the Gang snatched a Piece of Beef from 
a Butcher's Stall, on which some- of the Town's People 
ventured to seize him, which occasion'd a smart Scuffle ; 
the Townsmen had the Advantage, took three Prisoners, 
and kept the Field, (if I may be allowed the Expression) 
This Action greatly alarm'd the Town, for now nothing 
was thought of by the Timorous, but that the Colliers 
would return in the Night and fire the Town, as they fre- 
quently threatened to do on their next Visit ; others pre- 
pared for their Defence by keeping armed all Ni^ht,and 
forming Schemes for the Recovery of part of what they 
had lost, and also for bringing some of their Enemies to 
Justice. Little Sleep was had that Night, Hunger and 
Anxiety forbid that in most Families : However, our 
Fears were entirely dissipated, for soon after Day -light 
this Morning Edward Cludd, and Edward Pemberton, 
Esqrs. appeared at the Head of a large Party of their 
Neighbours, Tenants, and Servants, all pretty well armed, 
md seemed to look with determined Resolution to annoy 
the E^eniies of our Peace , t))e Fa«rmers too for some 
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miles ronnd came in, and a Body was formed of nearly 
1,500 Men, (as was sapposed ;) these immediately march- 
ed to assist the I'ownsmen, who set forward somewhat 
earlier, to prevent the Junction of the Colliers, now 
calling together with Horns : On the Appearance of 
Opposition, the Rioters dispersed, many of whom are 
taken and much of their Pillage brought back ; this hap^ 
pen'd near Wellington : At the same Time, (for so it 
appears to have been agreed among the Gentlemea 
residing near the said pillag'd Towns), the Hon. Brook 
Forester collected a large Body of Men, (some say about- 
1,000) and marching thro' Broseley and Little -Wenlock, 
seized several of the principal Rioters in those Farts ; 
then met the other Gentlemen and their Party, and 
settled their different Routs, and what Measures to pur- 
sue for effectually suppressing them. The Gentlemen 
above-named cannot be too much commended ; their^ 
Presence, Courage, and Conduct having nearly put an 
End to the troublesome Affair I have been relating, and 
that without the loss of one Life, or any one much 
wounded, altho' several Colliers were fetched from under- 
ground, wiih large Quantities of Provisions, &c. Their 
Motives for Rising are the high Price of Corn, and the 
seeming Unreasonableness of the Farmers Demands for- 
their Commodities." • 

The results of the riot were given in a paper of the^ 
period in the following paragraphs: — 

" Last Friday Night was taken up at Bridgnorth, Wil- 
liam Benbow, alias Billy Hell, of Broseley, a principjtl 
Accomplice in the above Riot, and after being examined 
by the Magistrates (before whom he confessed of up- 
wards of 70 of his Acoomplioes, he was committed ta 
Shrewsbury Gaol." 

"On Saturday last Sir Thomas Whitmore and Sir 
Richard Acton went to Bridgnorth Market, in Expecta- 
tion of the Rioters being there, and obliged their several 
Tenants to sell their Wheat at 6s. per Bushel, or under,, 
ior which they promised to allow them in their Bents." 

The years 1796, 1816, 1817, and 1819. were 
periods of great distress ; f amaces were blown 
out, pits were put to stand, and one third of tho- 
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Shropshire banks failed. A description of the 
suffering of the people at the former period, may 
be found in a letter by Richard Keynolds. 

" The wants of the poor are far beyoud what has been 
At any former time experienced, and from the best 
account that conld be collected, the quantity of grain of 
all sorts in the country is three thousand bushels short 
of the consumption before harvest. There are many 
families now in want of bread, and the present supply is 
very scanty in proportion to the increasing demands. 
The colliers, &c. have hitherto bee a prevented from 
rising by assurances that the gentlemen of property 
were disposed to contribute liberally to their relief, as 
well as to adopt measures for obtaining from different 
parts such aids as can be procured ; and I have by their 
direction sent to Liverpool for one or two thousand 
bushels of Indian corn; but such are the Increasing 
wants, and such the consequent murmurs of the poor, 
that it is impossible to say what will yet be the conse- 
quences, and I should not be surprised if they applied in 
a body at those houses where they expected to find pro- 
visions, or from which they thought they ought to be 
relieved. They already begin to make distinctions be- 
tween those whom they consider as their benefactors 
and those whom (as George Forester expresses it in the 
annexed letter) are at war with their landlords ; and I 
fear those whom they would consider as deserting them 
in their distress would not only incur their disapproba- 
tion, but might be the next to suffer from their resent- 
ment." 

On that occasion Squire Forester, together with 
J. H Browne, and Richard Reynolds, advanced 
£700 each to purchase corn, and gave £105 each, 
to which sum were added Cecil Forester's £105, 
and the Coalbrookdale Go's £105. Language 
<3annot paint the deep distress which existed. 
Men, with wives and families dependent upon 
them, saw their only ground of hope taken from 
them. Starving by thousands, and yoked Uke 
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boTses, they might have been seen drawing 
materials for the repair of the roads, or conveying^ 
coal into Staffordshire. Disturbances were fre- 
quent ; mobs of men collected, and went about 
taking food where they could find it, whilst the 
militia had often to be called out to quell disturb- 
ances. Not only ironmasters, but manufacturers- 
generally, were reduced to despair. 

We remember one of these bad harvests when 
spurted corn had to be used, and women had to- 
take care to make the oven doors close to prevent 
the bread running out of the oven, and when 
they used to go to the pipemakers for broken 
pipes to stick in the loaves to let the steam out 
whilst baking, and it would be like putty when 
drawn. 

During one of the more recent periods of dis- 
tress a mob of 1000 strong visited Blisser's Hill^ 
cut the pit ropes, and threatened to turn the- 
canal into the works unless the men ceased work- 
ing. They then marched on to Ironbridge. 

Then there was the cholera. This was another 
serious visitation. At the approach of this fear- 
ful visitation a number of gentlemen went round 
the parish to look into the condition of poor 
people ; and the large house at the Calcutts was 
set apart as a hospital. The plague howevei* 
arrived and swept away hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, in Broseley and neighbourhood. We have 
before us a great number of the names of the 
victims, and among them we notice the name of 
Mr. John Lister, who is described at dying' of 
Bpaamodio cholera,, on the 26th of FebiHAty 18B2. 
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On Wednesday, the 2l8t of Marchj in the same^ 
year there was a general fast for deliverance 
from the plague, as it was called. Still the con- 
tagion raged, and gi cat numbers died along the 
river side, and on board barges on the river, in 
May, June, July, August, and September. We 
have already mentioned the circumstance that 
the bishop consecrated a piece of ground at Jack- 
field church on the hill for the burial of those 
who were victims of the plague. Men and 
women were attacked, were dead, and buried on 
the same day ; and sometimes were buried before 
they were dead, as previously stated with regard 
to an old cock-fighter, (page 180). 

The Bkoseley Volunteers. 

When Napoleon in 1803 threatened a descent 
upon our shores and England look the alarm, 
Broseley in connection with Wenlock formed a 
company and a half of volunteers ; the half being 
at Broseley, and another half at Little Wenlock. 
Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Onions, Mr. Turner of Caugh- 
ley, Mr. Harries of Benthall, and other gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, were amongst the officers 
and leading members, the Squire of Willey being 
captain. It was a period of great excitement, 
and martial music was as familiar as the 
church bells, Sunday usually being the day for 
drill, which took place in a field near Arlscott, 
between Broseley and Much Wenlock. 

" There was open house at Willey, and no baron of 
olden time dealt out nospitality more willingly or more 
liberally. The Squire wfes here, there, and everywhere, 
visiting nfeighl>ourir g squires, giving or receiving infor- 
nkation, Btirriqg up tlie gentry, and frightening country 
people out of their wits. Boney became more terrible 
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Ihan bogy, both to children and grown-up persons ; and 
the more vagce the notion of invasion to Shropshire 
inlanders, the more horrible the evils to be dreaded. 
The clergy preached about Bonaparte out of the Revela- 
tions ; conjurers and " wise-men," greater authorities 
even than the clergy, saw a connection between 
Bonaparte and the strange lights which every one had 
seen in the heavens ! The popular notion was that 
" Boney " was an undefined horrible monster, who had 
a sheep dressed every morning for breakfast, who re- 
quired an ox for his dinner, and had six little English 
children cooked — when he could get them — for supper! 
At the name of '* Boney " naughty children were fright- 
ened, and a false alarm of his coming and landing often 
made grown-up men turn pale." 

" Old Sports and Sportsmen," by J. Randall. 

In 1806 the force was 352 strong, and Cecil 
Forester, Esq., was Lieut -Colonel. 

To sum up a series of events of local impor- 
tance, we may mention that on the 28tli of July, 
1814, there were great rejoicings to celebrate the 
termination of a plague as great as that of cholera. 
1400 people dined in a field at Broseley, in 
honour of the proclamation of Peace. Illumin- 
ations took place, and over the door of the market 
hall was painted the words " Peace Proclaimed 
and England triumphant.** The group of trees 
at the Hay Cop were, we believe, planted to 
commemorate this or some similar event. 

Somewhere between 1825 and 1828, during 
one of those periods of distress we have alluded 
to, the New Road was made from Ironbridge by 
the £ock and the Forester's Arms ; and the 
coach ran along it for the first time, Nov. 18th, 
1828. Previous to that time coaches had to 
travel up the very steep hill by Messrs. Maw's 
works ; and often in coming down it were npset. 
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more particularly at a point where the road was 
crossed by iron rails, laid down for conveying 
goods from the foundry to the Severn. 

In 1832 it was computed that 12,000 people 
marched in procession in favour of reform 
through Ironbridge, Brosele}', and Jackfield ; 
this number included the children of many of the 
schools. On June 28th, 1838, the Sunday school 
children of Broseley, 928 in number, dined in a 
field opposite what was then the Angel Inn, now 
Mr. Bartlam's house, to celebrate the coronation 
of our present queen ; and on the same day 2000 
men, women, and children, dined at the Tontine 
and in the market-place at Ironbridge. On the 
29th, in the field above mentioned, 600 women 
had tea " with plenty of lum in it," as a local 
recorder of events informs us, in honour of the 
same event, at a cost of £84. 

Under the old state of things Broseley had its 
Court of Requests, which had jurisdiction in 
eight of the neighbouring parishes. There weie 
eight Commissioners who sat to represent tho 
different parishes, and a Bailiff, the last two 
whom we remember being Jeremiah Peny, 
(Perry the Bum, as he was called), and Mr. 
Henry Booth. It was last held at the Hole-in- 
the-wall, a house belonging to Mr. Guest, who 
presided at its sittings. This court was super- 
ceded by the County Court Act for the recovery 
of small debts. The old court was subjected to 
great abuse. Near it was the lock-up, or " Louse- 
Hole," as the prison was disrespectfully but 
justly called. It was in a most filthy condition, 
and was seldom untenanted. It was not very 
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«ecure, and it was not unnsnal for a prisoner to 
make his escape by getting down a filthy sewer 
which communicated with the closet, and on 
emerging at the other end making his way across 
the Severn into Sutton parish, where he was 
out of the borough and beyond the jurisdiction 
of the constables. 

The powers exercised not only by this court 
but by the borough justice?, were most arbitrary, 
especially when the individual who came within 
their power happened to be a dissenter, or " a 
dangerous radical.'' On the merest pretence 
blank warrants were issued, which unscrupulous 
constables, like " Sammy Walters," as he was 
called, carried in their pockets, and filled as 
occasion required. One notorious instance was 
that of three Dutch girls, ( Buy-a-Brooms, as they 
were calledj, whom Walters overtook in his 
" Teazer,*' between Wenlock and Shrewsbury, 
and invited to ride with him. Calling at a public 
house on the road he went in, filled up three of 
his wanants, and then drove them straight to 
Shrewsbury gaol. This case came before the 
House of Commons, and was inquired into by the 
Home Secretary, and the system of granting 
blank warrants was abolished throughout the 
kingdom. 

Petty Sessions. Broseley is one of the three 
Wards into which the Borough is divided ; and 
has two Aldermen and four Councillors to repre- 
sent it. Drs. Thursfield and Fifield were the 
first Aldermen chosen, January 6th, 1836, after 
the changes effected in the constitution of the 
Corporation upon the passing of the Munioipal 
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Eefonn Act in 1835. It has its sessions alter- 
nately with Wenlook and Madeley, which is once 
in six weeks. The first grant of magistrates 
other than those existing under the old corpor- 
ation took place in the 6th year of the reign of 
William IV., and was as follows : — 

« William the Fourth by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith j To our beloved and faithful the 
Mayor of the Borough of Wenlock, and the Mayor of the 
«aid Borough for the time being, Sir Francis Lawley, 
Baronet, William Anstice of Madeley Wood, John Rose 
of the Hay, Francis Blithe Harries of Benthall Hall, 
Bichard Mountford of Shiffnal Banker, James Thomson 
of Lightmoor Ironmaster, and Thbmas Mytton of Shipton 
Bsquires Greeting ; 

Know Ye that We have assigned you and every of you 
Jointly and severally our Justices to keep our Peace in 
and throughout the Borough of Wenlock, and to keep 
and cause to be kept all Ordinances and Statutes made 
for the good of our Peace and for the Conservation of 
the same, and for the quiet rule and government of our 
People in all and every the Articles thereof in the said 
Borough according to the form and effect of the same, 
Ao., &c." 

In addition to Petty Sessions held by the 
magistrates, Broseley in common with its neigh- 
bours shares the privilege of having had a grant 
of Quarter Sessions, made by our present queen, 
in the 6th year of her reign. The grant com- 
mences thus : — 

«< Victoria by the Grace of God of the united Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith,To our trusty and well beloved The Mayor, Alder- 
men, Burgesses of the Borough of Wenlock, and to the 
Inhabitants of the said Borough, and to all Others whom 
it may concern Greeting. Whereas the Council of the 
4^d Borough ha» pursuant to the Provisions of an Act 
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passed in the 6th year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King William the fourth, instituted *An Act to provide 
'for the regulation of Municipal Corporations in England 
• and Wales,' signified by Petition to us in our Council 
the desire of the Council of the said Borough that a 
separate Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace shall be 
holden in and for the said Borough. Now know Ye that 
we having taken the matter of the said Petition into our 
consideration and being above all things anxious to pro- 
mote the due administration of Justice, Have thought fit 
to comply with the said Petition. And We therefore do 
hereby grant unto the said Borough that a separate 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace shall hence- 
forward be holden in and for the said Borough according 
to the Provisions of the said Act. And further Know Ye 
that We do assign the Recorder for the time being of the 
said Borough our Justice to enquire the truth more fully 
by the Oath of good and lawful Men of the aforesaid 
Borough.by whom the Truth of the matter shall be better 
known,of all and all manner of felonies and misdemeanors^ 
and of all and singular other crimes and offences of 
which Justices of our Peace may or ought lawfully to 
enquire by whomsoever or after what manner soever in 
the said Borough done or perpetrated, &o., &c." 

Municipal and other Privileges. 

Broseley forms part of the Borough of Wenlock 
both for municipal and parliameutary purposes; 
and thereby enjoys privileges superior to smaller 
and less important parts of the same borough^ 
which share only parliamentary privileges. 

Parliamentary. Broseley is one of the most 
populous Wards of the Borough, and plays 
an important part in parliamentary elections. 
Some of the severest contests in which it has had 
to take part were those of 1820 & 1826 — the former 
when B.Lawley,and the latter when Beilby Thomp* 
80Q,the father of the present Lord Wenlook, put up; 
and that of 1832, when the present Lord 
Forester and J. M. Gaskell, Esq., were op-^ 
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Wards of the borough were cloBely oanTassed. 

Mr. Bridges gave an address at Ironbridge, on the 
Zud oi November, \Thich produced a favourable impres- 
sion, and he soon became the popular candiate on the 
Madeley side of the river, especially among the quakers, 
who then exercised great political influence on the liberal 
Bide. He met his supporters at the Crown Inn, Broseley, 
on the 6th of December, and on the 7th again addressed 
the electors at Ironbridge. The Writ arrived the saipe 
evening from London. All three candidates now ma4e 
the best ot the interval by canvassing the burgesses, 
ft|id on the lOih they all made their appearance on the 
.Ixnstings at Wenlock. Francis Blithe Harris, then bailiff, 
read the Writ, and on the shew of hands being called 
for the hands in favour of Bridges were 50 more than for 
Forester, and 54* greater than those for Gaskell. The 
poll was so close that all the electors in the borough 
were polled excepting two. Two paupers it is said were 
fetched from the workhouse and polled. 

On the 11th Mr. Forester in going to Wenlock to rfe- 
tnrn thanks was pelted with mud ; and one of his sap- 

. ^rters Mr. O < — ^s, Madeley, who had promised his 

TOte to Bridges was compelled to tarn his coat in. Hike 
street; and on the 11th his cart, loaded with bread and 
confectionery, was upset in the Ironbridge market. 

31r. Bridges dined with his committee and bnrgesses 
at the Tontine, and wrote to London the same evening 
' objecting to the returns, on the ground of unfair means. 
The nnmbers were, we believe, as follows :^^ 

Forester ' ... 448 

Gaskell ... ... ... ... ••• S36 

Bridges ... ... 808 

The election in which the sitting members were op- 
^ posed by Sir William Sommerville was about as close. 

A copy of the poll book, published at the time, shews 
a. large number of plumpers for Sommerville; the 
dthers divided between Forester and Gaskell. 
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When the repeal of the coro Laws oame to be debated 
the two members took divergent yiews. Mr. Forester 
was so eBthnsiastio in his opposition that he was on 
one occasion reprimanded by the Speaker, and ordered 
into the lobby. Cook-crowing was a favourite diversion 
on the part of the protectionists, and in this the senior 
member for Wenlock excelled. Mr. Gaskell lost the 
Willey influence by his views and vote on this question. 
As time for the general election of 1868 approached the 
liberals resolved to introduce a candidate. John 
Pritchard, Esq. had just resigned the representation of 
Bridgnorth, and he was waited upon at the solicitation 
of W. H. Darby, Esq., and invited to stand. For varions 
reasons he declined, and urged the abandonment of the 
attempt, on the ground of impossibility. Failing in get- 
ting a gentleman in the neighbourhood, Mr. Darby 
advised an application to Mr. A. H. Brown; and a 
requisition was then drawn up by the present writer, 
(the only one of the deputation appointed who had oour« 
age to wait upon Mr. Pritchard). It was numerously 
signed, and promises of support soon became so numer* 
ous that Mr. Gaskell, notwithstanding the exertions of 
an effective staff of agents, resigned. 

The next contest took place when the present Mr. 
Gaskell came forward. The numbers polled being—* 

The Bight Hon. General Forester 1,708 

A. H. Brown, Esq •.• ... 1,575 

G. M. Gaskell, Esq 846 

The more recent election of November, 1874, when lUtr. 
Lawley contested the borough, will be in the recolleotidn 
of onr readers. 

* • . , 

Mr. Brown has not disappointed the hopes entertained 
of him. On the contrary he has more than fulfilled them, 
and every parliament he seems to gain a firmer hold on 
the electors. By his means the large works of Craven 
Dunnill and Co. have been built, not only creating em- 
ployment but bringing credit to the place by their pro- 
ductions, whilst there is scarcely a deserving institution 
in the borough but has benefitted by his benerolenoe. 
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B1I0SKLI.Y MaBKST. 

The late Mr. Thomas Onions, who was a native 
of Broseley, and of a very observant turn of 
mind, in a note to some verses published in 1883, 
said that the market was originally held imder a 
large tree in the Whitehouse farm yard, near to 
the rectory, and also to the residence of the late 
Mr. Cornelius Reynolds, for many years agent 
to John Wilkinson, Esq. Mr. Onions at 
the time he wrote spoke of the market as going 
to decay, for he says : 

"Degenerate Town, where is your traffic fled ?. 
Why this great Pile so idly left alone ? 
Is all your Pablic Spirit gone and dead, 
And all your former bnsy actions gone ? 

" Commodities were brought for general use, ^-"^ 
And placed around this useful massive pile : 
Food in various forms, it did adduce, 
To cheer and feed the humble sons of Toil. 

**The Country's oflEerings brought were kind the' rude 
With varying splendour and differing hue; 
Here oft Pamona her gay gift bestow'd — 
The fragrant Apple, and the Damson blue. 

" Horticulture ! a sacred art ! was known 
In all the beauties of her mild career. 
Vegetables of various kinds were strewn. 
And her varied forms were patent here. 

**Here friends and neighbours often us'd to meet^ 
Sxchangiug friendly words of good import. 
Enquiring of each other's health, and greet 
Each other's presence with their kindest forte. 

<* Perhaps discuss the Gossip of the Town, 
Proclaim good news, or had to barter forth, 
Exchange' a friendly smile, perhaps a frowii I 
Oif^ ez^l 89^^.9 gppd f^eigl^bonr's sterling worth : 

ff SendinTitatioB. to sozne distant friend, 
^d Ifm^ Vfquea^ Jum !» ^iix§ or ^^ ; 
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Or some oommnnioation wish to send 
On business, and witb dne civility." 

This market; which was held on a Wednesday, 
fell 80 mnch into disuse that it was discoiktinoed 
entirely ; and it was only a few years ago that 
an attempt was made to revive it, Saturday being 
dxed upon as a more suitable day. A Market 
doiiipany was formed of which Mr. Wiggins was 
Secretary ; and on the 1st of June last year the 
Saturday evening ma ket was opened, the locale 
being the open space in front of the Town Hall 
and the lower portion of that building. Since 
that time, notwithstanding " the chilly blasts of 
winter," the market has gone on successfully and 
is now firmly established, the conumer naturally 
taking advantage of being able to obtain almost 
at his own door what he had previously to go to 
a distance for, and the tradesmen reaping the 
benefit of much larger takings. The prosperous 
state of the staple trades of the district, the general 
increase of wnges, and the payment of the same 
weekly had much to do with the incouraging re- 
sult attained. The committee and shareholders 
have reason to be proud of what they have done, 
but suggest that Broseley should possess of a 
building suitable for the purposes of the market, 
one as worthy of the public spirit of the inhabit- 
ants of the town as their new gas works. 

The following is a copy of the first balance 
sheet : — ''Capital Account, — Dr. : To receive on 
first issue of shares, £4:7 ; to ditto oo second ditto, 
£20 2s. ; to ditto from Tolls aooonnt, £I 4s. 2 ; 
total, £68 14s. 2d. Cb. : By paid for stalls and 
covers for ditto, £54 4b. 7d. ; printing, fto., 
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£2 78. 2d. ; new lamps, &c., £12 2s. 5cl. ; total^ 
£68 148. 2d. 

Tolls Account, — Dr. : To amount received for 
tolls to the Uih June, 1873, £52 Ss. 6Jd. Cr. : 
By paid for putting up the stalls, £19 148. ; by 
rent to Lady-day, £5 lOs. ; by paid to Share 
account, £1 48. 2d. ; by printing, Ss. 9d. ; 'by 
dividend (first issue, £4 14s. ; second, £1 Os. 6d.) 
£5 Ms. 6d. * by sundry expenses, ISs. 8d. ; by 
balance, £18 198. 4|d. ; total, £52 3s. 5^d." 

The following are the inscriptions on some of 
John Wilkinson's coins, issued from 1787 ia 
1792, referred to on a previous page : 

1. Ob. John Wilkinson, Ironmaster. Bust in centre. 
Bey. Furnace, Steam Forge, with Man at Work. Date 

1787. 

2. Silver piece, weight 10 dwts. Ob. same as No. 6. 
Rev. Ditto, the words Fine Silver, 1788. 

3. Eev^ Inclined Plane at Ketley, 1789, with represen- 

tation of same. 

4. Ob. John Wilkinson, Ironmastei . Bust. 
Eev. Vulcan at Forge. Halfpenny, 1790. 
Bim Bersham, Willey, Bradley, Snedshill. 

6. Ditto 1791. 

6. Ditto, Bust and Name. 
Bev. Ship in full sail. 1792. 

Bim Payable in Anglesey, London, or Iiiverpool. 

7. Ob. Bridge with Barge passing under. Leg. Iron. 

Bridge at Coalbrookdale. Erected anno 1779. 
Span 100 feot. Date 1792. 

Public Housbs at Present in Bbobslbt 

AND JaOKFISLD. 

1Al« Wine Vaults Duke of York 

^ke of Cumberland Pheaaant 

J^QTiH}}! Victoria 
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llLiA^B Head 

Cape of Good Hope 

New Inn 

Ci'own 

Lion 

Elephant 

Albion 

]&ole-in-the-Wall 

Hand and Tankard 

Werps Inn 
Duke of Wellington 
Efalf Moon 
Severn Trow 
Black Swan 
' Tumbling Sailors 



Talbot 
Forester's ArmS 



Jackfield. 



Beerhouses. 
Globe 

Seven Stars 
Napoleon 
Cross Keys 
Prince of Wales 

Lloyd Head 
Dog and Duck 
Summer House 



Beerhoose. 
Boat Inn 



Shiblott Forest, Shirlott. Mines 

AND Ironworks. 

In the earlier pages of this work we said that 
Broseley was at one time included in Shirlottf 
Forest, but was afterwards taken out of its 
jurisdiction ; we also referred to the existencQ^ 
of coal and ironworks there. We are now enabled 
through the kindness of a friend, who has a store 
of such documents, to give the contents of a deed 
onr two large skins of parchment in which re- 
feren\3e is again made to these early works as well 
as other matters of interest. The deed oom- 
m^Boes thus : — 



^rtid^s 



of agreement qtiadripirtilS' 

oonclud^df fiind agree* uponf the fflirtt dhf 6^ 
October Audd Dm. one thonsand six UoiidAM? 
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jmd twenty and five by and between Walter 
Acton Esqnier Ghiefe Lord of the Soile of the 
Oomons and waste gronnde called or knowne by 
the names of Einge Haye and Earles Wood in 
Sherlett, in the parish of Morefeild and Manner 
of Acton Bound in the Gonntie of Salopp con- 
teyninge one Thonsaud fiftie three acres and' one 
rood or thereabonte, John Weld Esqaier Chiefs 
Lord of the Soile of the Comons and wast gronnde 
-called or knowne by the names of Willy Held 
and the Priors wood in Sherlott, in the parish of 
Mnch Wenlock or elsewhere in the County afore- 
aaid; conte3rninge One thousand Twoe hundred 
and fortie fonre Acres and three Roode or there- 
abonte, Francis Billiugsley Esqnier the elder and 
Francis Billingsley the younger Esquier* Ghiefe 
Lorde of the Soiles of the Comons and waste 
ground in the parish of Astley in the said Gountie 
oonteyninge foure hundred three score and foure 
Acres or thereaboute beside Mr. Smith's Cop- 
pice which is not measured and Sir Edymrd 
Bromley knight one of the Barons of HLs Ma*tie. 
Conrte of Exchequer Sir Willm. Whitmore 
knight, Humfrey Briggs Esquier, Thomas Hord 
Esquier, Thomas Lawley Esquier, John Slaney 
Esquier, Bichai*d Kidley gent, Ffrancis Bidley 
gent, Richard Acton gent, Charles Baldwyu gent, 
Willm. Chese gent, Thomas Bonaston geint^ 
Ffrancis Lokyer gent, Rowland Ben bo we gen^ 
Wilhn. Smith gent, Joane Yarkoombe widdowQ, 
iFfranets Crowther, Willm. Bayly, John Rowie^, 
Hoger Ffather, John Baker, Rowland Cowling^ 
Biohard Harley, Thomas Bt^ly, Roger Harpeiil, 
Thom6B ParkflryJamejB Weaker, JohnWal^ei;|Bpg«ir 
^eStejtB^ Willm. Le^ Wii^t Situthe, J^bi» 
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Wakelem, Willm. Dorsett, Edward Symons,. 
Edward Benbowe, Willm. Plethin, George Symons^ 
Ealphe Veyos Gierke, Margaret Weald widow^ 
Ffranois Doughty, Ffrancis Smith, John 8kitt, 
Edward Weald, Richard Higgons, Mathew Wyer, 
Stephen Marsh, Giles Rowe, Edward Aston, Hum- 
phrey Benbowe, John Hotchkis, Thomas Bentley, 
Ffrancis Gery, John Yeomans, Edward Syner, 
George Backster Gierke, Robert Ffarmer, Roger 
Haselwood. 

Ffi-ancis Butcher, Ffrancis Harley Gierke, Willm. 
Grenous, Edward Ruckley, Thomas Adams, 
Beatrice Adams, Richard Dowghty, Edward 
Tayler, John Hey ward, Bryan Richarde, Thomas 
Heeley, Richard Lewes, John Tai te, Ralphe Tarte, 
Thomas Batley, John Benbowe, Mauld Habber- 
ley widowe, Thomas Adams, Thomas Doughtie 
Gierke, John Gorbett, Joane Hawes widow, 
Richard Shyles, Thomas Harrison, Willm. Gorbett, 
Ffrancis Harper, David Gittons, Thomas Sanckej, 
John Langley, Ffrancis Allen, Reynold Wheel- 
wright, Dorothy Grainger widowe, Lewes Widdow, 
Raph Wheeler, Richard Adams, John Wheel- 
wright sen., John Wheelwright jun., Thomas 
Symons, Edward Mnllett, Edmond Beavon, Joane 
Smith, Richard Goldinge» and Edward Litherland, 
some of them freehoJderR, some coppiholders, 
some Leassers, and undertennants that have nsed 
or claimed Gomon in the wast gronnd and comoiu 
able places in the parishes and places aforesaid or 
some of them for, tonchinge and conceminge the 
peaceable enjoyinge nsenige devideinge and ordr- 
ing of the said soils waste grounde and Gomone 
betwixt the said Cheif e Lorde and the freeholders 
ikttd other Oemonfim $nd ctheire nndi^enanta for 
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•erer hereafter And for avoidinge of ooDtentons 
variances and suite in lawe in tyme to come And 
for preventige of futnre erectinge of Cottages 
npon the said soiles Comons or waste gronnde 
without warrant of lawe. 

The deed then proceeds to state particnlars as 
to the land, waste lands, highways, driftways, 
passages, &c., in which the aforesaid parties were 
interested, with much of that repetition for which 
such documents are remarkahle. It also defines 
the boundary commencing at Hangsters Gate an J 
going southwards through the shop of Rowland 
Hanunows unto the brook between that part of 
the Comon called Willey Hold and Willey by a 
place or well called Atton wells and so on to the 
bounds ot Astley and that part of the Comon set 
forth for the freeholders and tenants of Willey. 
It further describes the certain allotments for the 
freeholders and tenants of Barrow called the 
"Poxholds. passing by the lands of Thomas Adams, 
and including the School House and Almes house. 

With regard to the Billingsleyes portion it is 
agreed that the freeholders, Tennants,Coppiholders, 
Besidents, and Leassees shall suffer leave or sett 
out, out of everie theire said severall and respec- 
tive part conyenient wayes, gates, stiles, and pas- 
sages, for carte and carriages, and for the comon 
ease of people, and for other the purposes hereafter 
mentioned. And it is agreed that if the said 
Cheife Lord at any time hereafter shall cutt down 
any tymber or wood in theire third parte respec- 
tively, or digge for Coles, Ironstone, Mynes, slate, 
or quarres t^ere, that then they shall have con- 
venient ways, gates, or passages, for the oomon 
ease of ihe people by carts, carriages, ^r other<* 
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wise in or through all the two6 part formerif 
allotted and divided for the freeholders and 
Oomoners as aforesaid. 

And it is agreed that everie of the said Cheife- 
Lorde respectivelie, theire heires and assignes, 
now and at all times hereafter shall and may 
have in and throughout all the said respective 
soiles soe limitted and allotted for the severall 
Lordships, Towneships« and hamlette aforesaid, 
the sole liberties to dig for all Coles, Ironstone 
Mynes, slate and quan*ies, and to take, sell, and 
converte them or any of them to theire owne 
nse, with free ingresse, egresse, and regresse, 
with menservauts, carte, and carriages, in, by, 
and through the said twoe parte at theire will 
and pleasures. And alsoe at all tymes hereafter 
as accasion shall require to have convenient 
place or places to lay the said Coles, Ironstone, 
mynes, slate and quarres in, and to stake them or 
lay wood on and doe all things necessarie for the 
workinge of the same ; and to have convenient 
ways and passages to and from all such Colepitte,. 
Ironstone piite mynes, and quarries, by and 
through ail the said twoe parte in as ample man* 
ner to all intente and purposes as heretofore they 
have accustomed or as they lawfullie might have 
done before this agreement. And the said Lorde 
shall and may tak0 all waifestrayes, and fellons 
goods (if any shalle at any tiine hereafter be foand. 
and taken in and upon any of theire said resped- 
tive twoe parte, as was lawful for them to take 
before this agreement. 

Item it is %reed the Cheife Lorde respeotiTely 
shall repaire such wayes aa ^ey spoile hi tke 
twoe part by means of theire ptioi4erperaageB of 
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Goy^s, 'Wood, &c. Atid shall fill ap with mbbish 
tiFnOb pitt as they shall digge hereafter in any 
of tlie twoe parte so as the Comouers cattle may 
not be iti danger, so soon as they have done 
Workitoge in snch pitte." 

Other items follow, one of which is that the 
"house and enclosure by the Colepitte wherein 
Porter now dwelleth shall be enjoyed by such as 
shall be employed by Mr. Weld, his heires and 
assignes, in his Colework, dureinge the oontynu- 
ancie of the worke in that place at twelvepence 
1-ent per annum. And it is intended and agreed 
that if the Cole works be removed to any other 
parte hereafter that then the like proportion of 
ground as now Porter hatb stall be allotted to 
build upon for his Colework men at the like rent 
duringe the contynuance only of the Coleworks 
in such place." 

The last clause is, '* It is agreed that the water 
and furnace which Mr. Acton no we useth shall 
l*emayne for the use of the said Mr. Acton, and 
his heires as heretofore he hath used the same for 
his Ironworke." 

Theii follows the names of fifty- three witnesses,, 
eighteen of whom make their marks. 



The names of persons and places mentioned in 
ihft deed> as well as the provisions made as ta 
Mining and iron making, and the privileges 
granted in relation thereto, are interesting in 
taainy ways. The family names occurring among 
the witnesses and parties interested in the deed 
4re, for the most part, familiar to ns. That of 
IV«n^is Billingsley, for instance, the younger,. 
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being in all probability the young noian who 
-cut his initials in the Rtrong oak beam over 
the fireplace where the family lived in Astley 
Abbots parish, (eitill to be seen) and who dis- 
tinguished himself and fell in leading on the 
Royalists against the Cromwellian troops in St. 
Leonard's Churchyard, Bridgnorth. 

With respect to the mention of a coal hearth 
a much earlier reference is found in records rela- 
ting to the forest boundaries by perambulators in 
the beginning or the fourteenth century. At this 
Perambulation, (1301) as before stated, Broseley, 
Barrow, Benthall, Build was, Belswardine, Willey, 
Walton, Liiiley, Caughley, Sweney, and Appley, 
and many other places were mentioned as 
having been taken out of the jurisdiction of the 
forest, names indicating the extent of the forest, 
or its jurisdiction at least, to have been over 
something like twelve miles by five. Many of 
the names mentioned by the perambulators as 
marking the forest bounds are obsolete. Thus, 
we find the perambulators went up to the Raven's 
Oak, thence straight to the Brenallegiene, near 
the Coleherth (Coal Hearth) going up by the 
Fendeshok (Friends'Oak) to the Derne white-ford. 
Thence upwards to the Nethercoumbesheved ; 
and then down to Caldewall. Then down 
through the Lynde to the Mer Elyn. Thence 
down to Dubledaneslegh, and then up by a cer- 
tain watercourse to the Firle; and so up to 
Wichardesok ; and so to the Pundefold : and so 
down by the Shepewey to the Holeweeuen, and 
then up by a certain fence to Adame's Hale 
(Adana's Hall), and thus by the assarts which 
John de Haldenham (Aldenham) holds at a rent 
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of the king to the corner of Mokelejes Rowe 
(Muckley Row) ; and thence down to Yapeuacres 
Merwey, where the first land-mark of the Haye 
begins. There was also, it was said, a certain 
bosc which the King still held in Shirlett forest, 
called Benthlegh Haye, (Bentley Haye), for 
taking game of a higher sort. 

The deed of 1625, it will be seen, mentions a 
piece of ground known as the King's Haye ; 
shewing that the king had a haye here. At a 
much earlier period we read of the Haye of 
Shirlett, opposite to which a portion of the 
forest in the fifth of Henry III/s reign was order- 
ed to be assarted, which consisted in grubbing 
np the roots so as to render the ground fit for 
tillage. 

Hayes are sometimes spoken of as "impark- 
ments ; " being enclosures, paled, or in some way 
fenced round. In connection with these Hayes, 
genei'ally, a staff of foresters, verderers, rangers, 
stewards, and regarders was kept up ; and forest 
courts were held. Hugh Forester and Robert 
the Forester, founders of the present family of 
the name at Willey, had custody of the Wrekin 
Haye, which was where Haye Gate now is ; and 
it is a noticeable fact that a piece of ground near 
Haye Gate, granted to these Foresters, either by 
the Crown or by one of the Norman nobles for 
the discharge of their duties in connection with 
this forest of the Wrekin, has remained in pos- 
session of the family, or is, at any rate, now held 
by the present Lord Forester. 

Philip de Baggesour was Forester of the Fee in 
the king's free Haye of "Schyrlet" in 1265, and is 
said to have bad under him 'Uwo foresters, who 
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gave bim 2IJa. ]ier aniitnii for holding their office, 
and on whom be could make a levy on oata in 
Leut, and wheat iu autuinu." "Tue aforesaid 
Philip," it is said, " huth now iu said Hays 
of Windfalls as much as seven trees, and 
likewise all trees which are wind-fallen, the 
jurors know not by what warrant except bj 
ancient tenure." Theiie piivileged ofQcers had 
good pickings, evidently, by means of their various 
time-sanctioned customs, and jolly lives no donbt 
tbey led. 

In the Torty-second oi lleury III. Hammond 
le Strnuge was steward ul' this forest, and in the 
secoud of Edward I. this king's forester is said to 
have given the shetiS of the oouply notion ^lat 
lie was to convey all tlio venison kille^ i». the 



forests of Salop, and deliver it at Westminster to 
the king's larder, for the use of the king's palace. 
According to the same record, the profits that 
were made of the oaks that were fallen were to 
be applied to the building of a vessel for the king.* 
In the nineteenth of Bichard II., Richard Chelms- 
wick was appointed forester for life ; and in the 
twenty-sixty of Henry III, the stewardship both 
of the forests of Morfe and of Shirlot was granted 
to John Hampton and his heirs. Some of the 
chief foresters also held Willey and probably 
resided there. On page 7 we alluded to a build- 
ing which bears marks of extreme antiquity, 
between Barrow and Broseley, called the Lodge 
was once the hunting loMge. It has underneath 
strongly arched and er.tensive cellaring, which 
seems to be older than other portions of the 
superstructure, and which may have held the 
essentials for feasts, for which sportsmen of all 
times have been famous. Near the lodge, too, 
is the Deer-Loape, or Deer Leap, a little valley 
through which once evidently ran a considerable 
stream, and near which the soil is still black, wet, 
and boggy. A deer leap, deer loape, or saltory, 

* This was not by any means the only instance in 
which Shropshire timber has been in demand for ship 
building. In the latter part of the last oentury much yalu- 
4ible oak timber was cut down in the neighbourhood of 
Shirlet and the Smithies for naval purposes. None of 
the old forest trees remain tl^at we know of, excepting 
one, which being an ash, was spared. It stands in the 
road at Barrow. We remember it 50 years ago being 
riven by lightning, but it still lives. Iioudon desorlb«s 
4 tree having been cut down in Willey Fairk which 
spread 114 f«6t, and bad a trunk 9 feet in diameter, ez- 
-clpsive ot the b^^k. It contained 24 cords of yard wood, 
11^ cords o| 4 fjDet-WQodi ^52 pack p^IiAggy f)»dt loing« 
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was a pitfall, a drop-down fenced round for pro- 
tection — a contrivance common during the forest 
periods, generally at the edge of the chase^ for 
taking deer, and often granted by charter as a 
privilege — as that, for instance, on the edge of 
Cank, or Cannock Chase. In the History of 
" Shifnal and its Surroundings '* we have spoken 
of a iield on rising ground near the Bridgnorth 
road, which lay on the edge of Shifnal Manor 
park, still called the Dear Leap, and quoted 
Shirley on Deer and Deei* Parks, who says, " a 
Deer Leap was a sort of cul de sac, near the park 
fence, by which deer could descend, but too 
steep for them to return.'' Sometimes these 
pitfalls, dug for the purpose of taking game, 
were used by poachers, who drove the deer 
into them. It is, therefore, easy to understand 
why the forest lodge should be near, as a pro- 
tection. It was usually one of the articles of 
inquiry at the Swainmote Court whether "any 
man have any great close within three miles of 
the forest that have any saltories, or gieat gaps 
called deer loapes, to receive deer into them when 
they be in chasing, and when they are in them 
they cannot get out again/' 

A survey of the Haye of Shirlett, made by four 
knights of the county, pursuant to a royal writ in 
October 21, 1235, sets forth **it8 custody good aa 

1 load of cooper's wood, 16 j[ tons of timber in the bonghs ; 
38 ions of timber in the body, and this besides fagots and 
bonghs that had dropped off. The late Lord Forester 
was especially careful of the fine old trees on the estate^ 
partionlarly of such as are known to have been the des- 
cendants or patriarchial contemporaries of those which 
flonrished when the forests of Shirleti and Willey ex- 
tended their green unbroken mantles to the Severn. 




regards oak trees and uadertrood, escepi that 
great deliveries have been made by o der of the 
king to the Abbeys of Salop and BildewaK, to the 
Pi-iory of WenWk, and to the Castle of Brug, 
for the repairs of buildings, &c." 

Among those who iu these 
forest periods had an interest 
;hts kind of niitle^ed game 
must uot omit to nu'.ioe 
the Priors of tlie adjoioiug 
Abbey of Weniock ; t lie heads 
of which eslablishiiieulfi by 
no mcaiis couSned themselves 
,hin the limits of the ohap- 
ter-house. They were no mere 
cloiKtei'ed monks, devoted to 
book and c;:udlo, but jolly livers, gaily dressed, and 
waited upon by well-appointed seivantH ; like 
the Abbot of Uiiildwas, who bad for his vassal 
the Ltrd of ISiiiidwus Parva, who held land under 
bim on condition thut he and his wife should 
place the iir.it dish on the abbot's table on Christ- 
mas Day, iuiii ride with hiiu any whither within the 
four seas at the abb:it's charge. They had bnots- 
men, hounds, atid hawks, and one can imngine their 
sporting visitiition rounds among their clmrcbea, 
the cbanting of priests, the deep-iuonthed baying 
of dogs, early matins, and the huntsman's bngle 
Loi'n harmonionsty blending in the neigLboiirbood 
of the foresf.. Hugh Montgomery in his day gave 
to the abbey a tithe of the venison which be took 
in its woods, and in 1190 we find the Prior of 
Wenlock giving twenty merks to the king that he 
may "have the Wood of Shirlott to himself, ex- 
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empt from view of forestern, and taken out of 
ihe Begard.'' 

The rights and privileges set forth in the deed 
of partition of the waste lands of Shirletl, given 
a few pages back, more parjbicalarly those in 
which the Actons and Welds were concerned^ 
remained in force to a n^cent period, excepting 
that Lord Action, a few years ago sold portions 
of Shirlett to the late Lord Forester, whose 
family succeeded to the property through George 
Forester of Willej', whose father married a 
Wold, which leads us to speak of 

WILLEY. 

In describing Willey we purpose making free 
use of what we have previously written (in *'01d 
Sports and Sportsmen") on this subject. 

It is clear that Willey would be close neigh- 
bour to the Royal Chaoe of Shirlett. The name 
is probably of Saxon origin ; and in wattle and 
dab and wicker-work times, when an osier-bed 
was probably equal in value to a vineyard, the 
place might have been as the word suggests, 
one where willows grew, seeing that various 
osiers, esteemed by basket makers, coopers, 
and turners, flourish along the stream winding 
past it to the Severn. The name is redolent 
of the olden time and one of those word-pictures 
which so often oocur to indicate the earlier 
^tures of the country. Under its agricultural 
Baxon holde^rs it so grew in valtt6 and importance 
that when the Conquest was complete, and Kinjg^ 
William's generida were settling down to enjoy 
the good thtrigs the SatMti haS provide^ 
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Willey fell to tbe lot of a Norman, named 
Turold, who, as he held twelve other manors, 
oonbiderately permitted the Saxon owner to con- 
tinue in possession nnder him. Domesday says : 
" The same Turold holds WilJey, and Hnnnit 
(holds iy of him." '*Htre is half a hide geld- 
able. Here is arable land sufficient for ii ox 
teams. Here those ox teams are, together with 
ii villains, and ii boors. Its value is v shillings." 
At the death of Hnnnit the manor passed to a 
family which took its name from the place ; and 
considerable additions resulted from the marriage 
of one, Warner de VVilliley, with the heiress of 
Eoger Fitz Odo, of Kenley. Warner de Williley 
appears to have been a person of some consequence 
from the fact that he was appointed to make in- 
quiry concerning certain encroachments upon the 
royal forests of Shropshire ; but an act of oppres- 
sion and treachery, in which his wife had taken a 
part, against one of )iis own vassals whose land 
he coveted, caused him to be committed to prison. 
Several successive owners of Willey were over- 
seers of Shirlett Forest ; and Nicholas, son and 
heir to Warner, was sued for inattention to hia 
duties ; an nnder tenant also, profiting probably 
by the laxity of his lord, at a later period wa9 
charged and found guilty of taking a stag from 
the king's preserves, on Sunday, June 6th, 12^3. 

Andrew de Williley joined Mountford against) 
Kin^ Edward, and fell August 4th, 1265, in th^, 
battle of :£vesham ; in conseqiience of whio^.i^ot 
o£ disloyalty the property was forfeited to the 
crown^ aiid the priors of Wenlock, who akeady 
hiftd the seigniory aaual. to feudfil lords, availiD^ 
tbemBelves of the oppoi-tnnity, managed so to in- 
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• crease their power that a subsequent tenant, as 
shown b^^ the Register at Willey, came to Wenlock 
(1388), and "before many witnesses did homage 
and fealty/' and acknowledged himself to hold 
the place of the lord prior, by carrying his frock 
to parliament. 

By the middle of the 16th century Willey had 
passed in to the hands of the old Catholic family of 
the Lacons, one of whom, Sir Rowland, held it in 
1561, together witb Kinlet ; and from them it 
passed to Sir John Weld, who is mentioned as of 
Willey in 1666. He married the daughter of 
Sir George Whitmore, and his son, George Weld, 
sat for the county with William Forester, who 
married the daughter of the Earl of Salisbury, 
and voted with him in favour of the succession 
of the House of Hanover. 

Willey, augmented by tracts of Shirlett, which 
were, as we have seen, in 1625, apportioned, 

^ came into possession of the J^oresters by the 
marriage of Brook Forester, of Dothill Park, 
with Elizabeth, only surviving child and heiress 

' of George Weld, of Willey ; and George Forester, 
** the Squire of Willey," was the fruit of that 
marriage. 

Who among the former feudal owners of Willey 
built the old hall, is a question which neither 
history nor tradition serves to solve. Portions of 
the basement of the old buildings seem to indicate 
former structures still more ancient. Some of 
the walls are three feet in thickness, and the 
buttressed chimneys, and small-paned windows — 
"set deep in the grey old tower" — make it ft 
fair type of ancient country mansions, and a 

-j^alisation of ideas such as the mind associates 
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with the homes of its early owners. 

Altho'igh occupying a slight eminence, it really 
"nestles in the hollow, and in its buff-coloured 
livery stands pleasingly relieved by the high 
. ground of Sbirlett and its woods beyond. In 
looking upon its quaint gables, shafts, and chim- 
neys, one feels that when it was complete it must 
have had something of tlie poetry of ancient art 
about it. Its irregularities of outline must have 
fitted in, as it were, with the undulating lands- 
cape, with which its walls are now tinted into 
harmony by brown and vellow lichens. There 
was nothing assuming or pretentious about it ; it 
was content to stand close neighbour to the 
public old coach road, which came win'ding by 
from Bridgnorth to Wenlock, and passed beneath 
the arch which now connects the high-walled 
gardens with the shaded walk leading to its mod- 
ern neighbour, the present mansion of the Right 
Honourable Lord and Lady Forester. 

From the lawn and grounds adjoining, a path 
led to the flower-gardens, intersected by gravel 
walks and grassy terraces, where a sun-dial stood, 
and where fountains, fed by copious sujDplies from 
unfailing springs on the high grounds of Shirlett, 
threw silvery showers above the shadows of the 
trees into the sunlight. 

The interior corresponded pretty much with 
the exterior. It had capacious fire-places, and 
rooms wainscoated with oak to the ceiling. 
Against the walls were grim portraits of the 
Welds, and others ; representations of dogs arid 
favourite horses ; whilst in the great hall were 
various trophies of the chase, and guns which 
had done good execution in their time. Here 
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< 
and there were ancient time-pieces, singularly 

constructed and quaint in contrivance, one of 
which, on striking the hours of noon and mid- 
night, set in motion figures with trumpets and 
various other instruments, which gave foith their 
appropriate sounds. A great lamp — hoisted to 
its place by a thick rope — lighted up that portion 
of the hall into which opened the doors of the 
dining and other rooms, and from which a stair- 
case led to the gallery. 

A meet in the neighbourhood of Willey was 
nsuallv well attended : first, because of the cer- 
tainty of good sj>ort ; secondly, bacause such 
sport was often preceded, or followed by recop- 
tions at the Hall, so famous for its cheer. Jolly 
were the doings on these occasions ; songs were 
sung, racy tales were told, old October ale flowed 
freely, and the jovial merits and household vir- 
tues of Willey were fully up to the mark of the 
good old times. The Squire usually dined about 
four o'clock, and his guests occasionally came 
booted and spurred, ready for the hunt the 
following day, and rarely left the festive board 
'neath the hospitable roof of the Squire until 
they mounted their coursers in the court-yard. 

Dibdin, from materials gathered on tlic spot, 
has, in his own happy mannsr, drawn represen- 
tations of these gatherings. His portraits of 
horses and dogs, and his description of the social 
habits of the ISquire and his f riends,are thus faith- 
fully set forth in his song of " Bachelor's Hall : " 

"To Bachelor's Hall we good fellows invite 
To partake of the chase which makes up our delight, 
We've spirits like fire, and of health such a stock, 
That our pulse strikes the seconds as true as a clock. 
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Did you see ns you'd swear that we mount witli a graced 
That Diana had dnbb'd some new gods of the chase. 
Hark away ! hark away ! all nature looks gay, 
And Aurora with smiles ushers in the bright day^ 

Dick Thickset came mounted upon a fine black, 
A finer fieet gelding ne'er hunter did back ; 
Tom Trig rode a bay full of mettle and bone. 
And gaily Bob Buckson rond on a roan ; 
But the horse of all horses that rivalled the day 
Was the Squire's Neck-or-Nothing,and that was a grey. 
Hark away ! &o. 

Then for hounds there was Nimble who well would 

olimb rocks, 
And Cocknose a good one at finding a fox ; , 
Little Plunge, like a mole, who would ferret & search,. 
And beetle-brow'd Hawk's Eye so dead at a lurch ; 
Young Sly -looks that scents the strong breeze fron» 

the south. 
And Musical Echo with his deep mouth. 

Hark away ! &o. 

Our horses, thus all of the very best blood, 

'Tis not likely you'd easily find such a stud ; 

Then for foxhounds, our opinion for thousands we'll 

back, 
That all England throughout can't produce such a pack.. 
Thus having described you our dogs, horses and craw, 
Away we set off, for our fox is in view. 

Hark away ! &c. 

Sly Beynard's brought home, while the horn sonndr 

the call, 
And now you're all welcome to Bachelor's Hall } 
The savoury sirloin gracefully smokes on the board. 
And Bacchus pours wine from his saored hoard. 
Come on, then, do honour to this jovial place. 
And enjoy the sweet pleasures that have sprung from^ 
the chase. 
Hark away ! hark away ! while our spirits are gay^ 
Let us drink to the joys of next meeting day." 




THE WILLEY SQUIBE. 
George Forester was deecended from an anceetrj 
associated witb foreat sporta and pDrauits, he 
lived in what may be called the dawn of the 
golden nge of fos-hunting. There were fewer 
paoks of bonndti in Shropshire then, and the 
Squire bad a olear field extending from the Clee 
Hills to the Wrekin ; hut he sometimeB went 
beyond these notabie landmarks, the day 
never appearing to be too long for him. 

Four o'clock on a hunting morning usually 
foand him preparing the inner man with a break,. 
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fast of underdone beef, and eggs beaten np in 
brandy. Thus fortified he . was ready for a fifty 
miles run. Jle was what Nimrod would have 
called, " a good rough rider '* over the stiff Shrop- 
shire clays, and ho generally managed to keep up 
with the best to the last. 

He could scarcely top a flight of rails, or skim 
ridge, furrow, and fence, however, with Phoebe 
Higgs, one of his many mistresses, who 
sometimes accompanied him. Phoebe, would 
take hazardous leaps, beckoning Mr. Fores- 
ter to follow; which led the Squire to wager 
heavy sums that in leaping she would beat any 
woman in England. With Phoebe and Moody, 
and a few choice spirits of the same stamp on a 
scent, there was no telling to what point between 
the two extremities of the Severn it might 
carry them. They might turn up near its 
source or its estuary, and not be heard of at 
Willey for a week. One long persevering run 
into Kadnorshire, in which a few plucky riders 
continued the pace for some distance and. then 
left the field to the Squire and Moody, who kept 
the heads of their favourites in the direction 
Reynard was leading, passed into a tradition ; 
and was commemorated in some doggrel lines still 
current. 

Very romantic tales have been told of long 
runs by a superannuated servant of the Foresters, 
old Sim kiss, who had them from his father. One 
forpaed the subject of a song, which the late 
Bichard Shaw, of Benthall, was wont to sing, but 
which is too long for oar purpose. It will be 
found in our '* Old Spoiis and Sportsmen," to- 
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getfaer witH a longer acooont of Tom Moody ihaa. 
we are able to give here. 

* Although we have had the register of Broselej 
parish searched from beginning to end we have 
.been unable to meet with the entrj of the 
baptism of this famous whipper-in, who is gener- 
ally believed to have been a rative of the parish. 
Whether he was a parishioner or not, his mother 
lived here, and Tom himself was apprenticed to 
a Mr. Adams. It is probable enongh that Tom 
never was baptised, and that he never was the 
subject of any religious ceremony execepting 
that associated with his exit from the worlds . 
when in comformity with his dying request 
three hunters' cheers were added at his gi'ave. 
In "Tom Spring's Life in London,** dated Sun- 
day, December 13, 1840, we find the following: — 

"Torn Moody was a poor boy, the son of a poor widow. 
He [was born at Broseley, in Shropshire, near the resi- 
dence of Mr. George Forester, of Willey, who then 
hnnted the Shropshire conn try. Tom, when a lad, was 
employed by a maltster of the nauw of Adams, who re- 
sided at Broseley, to carry out malt. Among the cus- 
tomers of this maltster was Mr. Forester. One day,. 
Tom — who little knew how mnch would hang upon the 
events of that day — had taken two sacks of malt npon the 
back of ahorse to Willey, which he carefully delivered.. 
In retumiog home, he came to a gate adjoining the 
park, and tried to leap his horse over it. He made 
attempts and failed ; but detepnind to accomplish his. 
purpose— -evincing' at the same, time the resolntion 
■ad energy which dtstiBgnisked his future career— >• 
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hb «t >)o«g€h . AnooAedlBdy mmI xod* his luMme .klemt 
oyer the gate. This extraoEdlaarjr proeeediiiiif ttik tt>6 
paH «f a more hoj, was aooideotaUr witi^sed Ibfjr Mr. 
Forester. H« was stmcdc Trith his conlrage and peiSMYor- 
anee, and made immediate inqaivies who the lad tras. 
Ho was told it was the maltster's bor and tisat hifl 
name was Moody. Mr. Forester, having marked hhn 
for his own, sent a messenger to ask Adams if he wonid 
pari with tUe boy;, saying he wanted to see him at 
WiUej. Th^ maltster complied ; but wh^n his mother 
learnt that Mr. Forester wanted to see hio^, ^h& w<w 
mreij afraid thftt Toio had been oomiB,iittMi,g hlnqsel^ 
a&d trembled for the conseqnenoes. The veBult uTM 
that Tom was engaged as a stable-boy, and- fkrom Mi 
attention ^o his business, his courage in riding, and 
that extreme good nature and kindness which always 
aocompanied himi, he was eventually made whiivper- 
ki, and placed under the direction of John Sewell the 
huntsman. He was delighted with his post, and per- 
formed its duties in a manner so 8atisfaetory,n0t oniiy to 
his master, but to every one who h anted with the 
hounds, that the fame of Tom Moody, as the best whip, 
per-in in England, spread far and wide, and Tom was 
undoubtedly the best whipper*in that ever mounted a 
korse« Like him, no one oouid bring up the tadi end of « 
pack from the closest, the most extensive cover ; lUfie 
him, no one could surmount obstacles which appeared 
terrific to attempt; like him, no one could preaeirve 
that equanimity of temper and of bearibg mhtoh drew 
about him the hearts of all ; like Jum^ no one oovU: 
eudtain the leng chase,' like himi ttb one o^old minMi^e hia 
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tiLAt h9ii39iner diflhrrii may iMkte been him posiiUMt, hew*. 
^|(er. BUEQeMttB the obetBoles whtoli pi«ie«t0d themaelvee 
—th^ej «t iMe de«th of ifie fbr, witb everf lionnd welif 
up, and wittiont hfs horse Wring, wag Tofm Moody ! Unfw - 
innately, the brightest duty is Habte to be dimmed by 
•pme obsonring qlond. Tom Moody — ^the 'observed of nil 
otM|eiT<erf' in ^e ohase^^reapected by all in the porsmt 
of the fox, for hia nAltem oiviility and good natnie^ 
exeu when the^ ehanoe of sncceas was hopeless, and dis- 
il|)poij^|Dent the nn»voidabfe 6on«eq,nence— Tom Moody. 
yiWi addicted to deep dci^king. !F»med ij» all the eouiirjr 
aaettihd and ze8|ieBted br aU w^o wiiaesed the display 
of &i* ifiany good and snperior qimlHii^P, his good nature 
pat-ed the way for this sad daily growing evil. Tom, 
however mnch he might have drnnk, was hfrnself again' 
whenever he got astride Hs horse ; and, nnder these eir- 
cnmstances, he was never thrown^ and never fell off." 

When the pqm're ^ve wp btiiHiin|», Tom and tt 
few old favonrite hounds were kept on at Uie^ 
l^all ; but h«v^^ more iiip»o n^^n bia banda be 
d^rank more f.han ever, not only of Willey strong 
ale, but of thnt brewed by the laijdlndy of the 
little inn At Hfln^ster's Gato, a favourite hostelry 
when coacbep r.'^n from Biidgnorth past Old* 
Wiliey Hall fo Wenlock. Tom was a great gtm 
at this way- SI fie itm, wh-en old Sfcalo, the Barrow 
BobO0lina*t*er, Crttmp tbe boteber, and otborw 
freai' Boros^ley^ were woict to nreei ^etng: iti; an) 
enBCotng to^ read tber nAwapapetnBi wi bear the n^ivw^ 
UnQu^t. bj Qoaeb pa#i|E>nj$e);6» when tl^ moxre^ 
ip^a oJC a»mieaj ^nAr gy^i l?«ttttea,j oy rioting^ 
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were the obief topitM of conrerBation. It is said 
that passengers have been known to leave the- 
coaoh and stop to hear Tom give bis tallj-ho, or. 
wbo-wbo-boop ; and one London gentleman who. 
beard the wonderful modulations of Tom's voice, 
on one of these occasions, declared that he was 
''astonished and delighted, and hardly knew how 
to praise it enough ; he never heard anything so 
attractive and inspiring in all his life, its tones 
were fine and mellow as a French horn.'' 

Towards the end of the year 1796, Tom, who 
was wont to say that bis constitution was as 
sound as a roach, was well nigh worn out ; and 
finding his end approaching he expressed a wish : 
to Bee bis old master. " Well," said the Squire, 
*' what is it, Tom ? " "My time here won't be 
lopg," Tom added ; ''and when I am dead I wish 
to be buried at Barrow, under the yew tree, in 
the churchyard there." The remainder of the 
request may be gleaned from the following letter 
from the Squire to a friend : — 
« Dear Chambers, 

« On Tnesday last died poor Tom Moody, as good for 
rough and smooth as ever entered Wildman^sWood. He 
died brave and honest, as he lived — beloved by all, hated 
by none who ever knew him. I took his own orders as 
to his will, f nneral, and every other thing that conld be 
thought of. He died sensibly and fnlly collected as ever 
man died — ^in short died game to the last ; for when he 
oonld hardly swallow the poor old lad took the farewell 
glass for success to fox-hnnting, and his poor old master 
(as he termed it), for ever. I am sole executor, and the' 
bulk of his fortune he left to me»8ix and twenty shil^ 
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lings, real and bona-fide sterling oash, free from aU ln«.^ 
cnmbranoe, after every debt discharged to a farthing.; 
Koble deeds for I'om, you'd say. Tne poor old ladies at « 
the « Ring of Bells ** are to have a knot each in remem- 
brance of the poor old lad. 

<* Salop paper will show the whole ceremony of his 
bnrial. 

** ' Sportsmen, attend. — On Tuesday , 29th inst., was 
bnried at Barrow, near Wenlook, Salop Thomas Moody, 
the well-known whipper-in to 6. Forester, fisq.'s fox- . 
honnds for twenty years. He was carried to the grave 
by a proper number of earth-stoppers, and attended by 
many other sporting friends, who heartily monmed for 
him.' 

« Directly after the corpse followed his old favonrite 
horse (whioh he always called his *01d Sonl'), thns ao- 
centred : carrying his last fox's bmsh in the front of his 
bridle, with his cap, whip, boots, spurs, and girdle, across 
his saddle. The ceremony being over, he (by his own 
desire), had three dear rattling view haloos o'er his 
grave ; and thns ended the career of poor Tom, who 
lived and died an honest fellow, but alas ! a very wet 
one. 

"G. FORBSTBR. 

"WiiLBT, Deo. 5, 1796." 

I^j will be seen that Tom's wish was literally 
carried ont, and that he was honoured in true 
fox-huntiug style by old sportsmen who had 
often listened to the equally stirring sounds of 
bis own voice. The newspaper account adds : 
^'ibtiB ended the career of poor Tom." B«t local: 
tradition has it tbatTom laj lineasy la bis graFe^r 
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and t^aii he was woiit to appear above gH>\ivtd^ 
vlien llie bouiHis came thai way* Pot oom^ 
ponions retuToin^ from Han^i^ster's Gala, with, 
sbarpeBed or double sights eaaily persaaded them- 
selves that they bad seen bim^ At an early meet 
at tbis famous fis:ture, jast in tbe mist of early 
morning, Tom's spectre is said to bave appeared 
npon tbe scene of bis early exploits. Our engrav- 
ing represents tbe buntsmen pointing m tbe 
direction wbere an old touchwood tree gave out 
a phosphorescent and trnearthly looKng light; 
some exclaiming : — 

<<See the shade of Tom Moody, yon all have known well. 
To onr sports now retarning, not liking to dwell 
In a region where pleasure's not found in the chaser, 
So Tom*8 jnst retarned to view his tAdf plac^ 
No Boovier tbe Honnds leare i&e kavnAl to try, 
Th^ hU spivit appears to jpin in the cry ; 
Now all with attention Im signal well mark. 
For see his hand's np for the cry of Hark ! Hark ! 
Then cheer Hm, and mark him, Tally-ho ! Boys I 
Tially-hoJ" ■' 

Tom was a man after Dibdin's own heart. ; ona 
of the Poor Jack and Ben Backstay sort ; and 
the composition of the song, — 

"You all knew Tom Moody, the W>hipp^*iD, weli-," Ac, 

was a real labor o& love y and whaa he was abont 
to leave Willey, wbere he had been very hospi- 
tably treated wlkilst colteotihg nlatairials^ eaxd) 
Tom's old master en^gniiiBd) what he ooaldi da^ bo* 
requite hlm^ the gviffnb ballad MBriiker, <' TIisl 
Barangel* of Eoglandv'^ a» bo' was ostllbd^ replied' 
ii4»thing; btt( 1^ bef»iii ao) y^M traotedi Ifiri 



Forester pressed, but Dibdin still ref nsed ; and 
the former, finding artifice necessary, asked the 
latter to deliver a letter for bim at his bankers 
in London. Dibdin consented, and on delivering 
it was told that it was an order to paj the bearer 
£100! 

When the song came out in London, Charles 
Incledon, by the "human voice divine," was 
drawing vast audiences at Drtiry Laue Theatre. 
On play-bills, in largest type, forming the most 
attractive morceanx of the biU of fare, this song, 
"Varied by others of Dibdin's composing, would 
be seen ; and when he was first announced to 
sing it, John Cox Morris and a few fox-hunting 
friends with the Squire went to London to hear it. 
Taking up their positions in the pit, they were 
all attention as the inimitable singer roiled out, 
with tbat full volume of voice which at once 
delighted and astounded his audience, the verse 
commencing : — 

« Ton all knew T^m Moody the whipper-in well." 

But the great singer not succeeding to the satis- 
faction of the small knot of Shropshire fox- 
hunters in the "tally-ho chorus," they jumped 
upon the stage, and gave the audience a specimen 
of what Shropshire lungs could do. 

The song soon became popular. It seized at 
once upon the sporting mind, and upon the mind 
of the country generally. The London publishers 
took it up, and gave it with the music, together 
with woodcuts and lithographic illustiations, and 
it soon found a ready sale. 

The Wille^ S<{aire was a kee n Sf^rtsann, Mi 
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he took an interest in local matters, and usually 
. aflsembled at his table, when at home on Sundays^ 
the leading men of the neighbourhood ; as 
Harries pf Bentball, Turner of Cnughlej, Hinton 
of Wenlock, Blakeway of Broseley, Bryan of the 
Tuckies, Michael Pye Stephens, and John Cox 
Morris, till the latter gave offence by allowing 
Esquire to be added to his name on his carts, 
when Mr. Forester told him there could be only 
one Squire at Willey, and gave him notice. Mr. 
Forester also filled important offices of trust, and 
was generally ready to respond to the calls made 
upon him by his neighbours. That he enjoyed 
their confidence is clear from the frequent calls 
made upon him to act as Bailiff* and Chief Magis- 
trate of the Borough ; and also to sit as its 
re preset tative in Parliament. He was 'Chief 
Bailiff in 1769 ; also in 1772 ; 1775 ; 1777; 1779 ; 
1781 1 1783 ; and 1790. On his retirement he 
presented the mace now in use, bearing the 
following inscription : — " The gift of George 
Forester of Willey, |jsq., to the Bailiff, Burgesses, 
and Comonalty of the Borough of Wenlock, as a 
token of his high esteem and regard for the 
attachment and respect they manifested towards 
him during the. many years he represented the 
borough in Parliament, and served the office of 
Chief Magistrate and Justice thereof." He also 
sat for many years as member for the borough in 
Parliament. He was sent to the new Parliament 
which met in December, 1767, but gave way to 
Cecil Forester, a few months prior to the mar- 
tiage of the king with the Princess Charlotte. 
He was returned again with Sir Henry Bridge- 
acMUi in 1768, and sat till 1774, and was again 
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returned with the same gentleman in Ocfcober of 
the same year. He was returned to Parliament 
in 1780, in the place of Mr. Whitmore, who had 
been returned for Wenlock and Bridgnorth, and 
who chose the latter. He sat till 1784, when Sir 
H. Bridgeman and John Simpson, Esqr., were 
returned ; but succeeded the latter who accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds the following year, and 
sat till Parliament was dissolved after its proro- 
gation in June, 1790. 

The Squire of Willey retired from Parlia- 
ment, it will be seen, in the same year as he did 
from the office of Chief Magistrate, intending no 
doubt as years advanced to enjoy a quiet 
country life. But this was not to be. 

We have briefly alluded, ante page 237, to the 
part Mr. Forester took in raising a second corps 
of Bifle Volunteers, and it may be well here to 
say something of the first, which was disbanded 
before the second was formed. On that occasion 
the doing? of Napoleon and the threat of theFrenoh 
Minister of Marine to make a descent upon our 
shores roused the national ardour of the old 
sportsman. A meeting was called at the Guild- 
hall, Wenlock, and another took place at Willey 
some time after, when the Squire had nad time to 
work himself up to the proper pitch of enthusiasm; 
and when he is said to have made a characteristic 
8i)oech, in good round Saxon. We have given 
an epitome in our '* Old Sports and Sportsmen." 
"Gentlemen," he said, *'you know very well that 
I have retired from the representation of the 
borough. I did so in the belief that 1 had dis- 
charged, as long as need be, those public duties I 
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owed to my neighbours ; and in hope that I should 
be permitted henceforth to enjoy the pleasures of 
retirement. I parted with my hounds, and gave 
tip hunting ; but here I am, continually on horse- 
back, hunting up men all round the Wrekin I " 
The Squire then proceeded to comment in strong 
terms upon the conduct of those who held aloof 
from the movement, denouncing as ** dastardly 
devils, all who ran with the hare, bat hung with 
the hounds,who8e patriotiBm,bungby such a small 
strand that the first success of the enemies of the 
country would sever it." The corps was called 
'* The Wenlock Loyal Volunteers ; *' and the 
Squire, who was major, spared neither time, 
persuasion, or money to make it efficient. He 
always gave the members a dinner on the 4th of 
June, the birthday of George III., who had won 
his admiration and devotion by bib boldness as a 
fox-huutor, no less than by his daring proposal, 
duriug the riots of 178(.>, to ride at the head of 
his guards into the midst of the fires of the 
capital. On New Year's Day, that being the 
birthday of Major Forester, the officers' and men 
invariably dined together in honour of their 
commander. The corps was disbanded, we 
believe, in 1802, for we find in a cutting fromi a 
Shrewsbury paper of the 12th of January, 1803, 
that about that time a subscription was entered 
into for the purchase of a handsome punch-bowl. 
The newspaper states that " On New Year's Day, 
1803, the members of the late corps of Wenlook 
Loyal Volunteers, commanded by Major Forester, 
dined at the Uaven Inn, Mucli Wenlock, in 
honour of their much^respected major's birthday, 
when the evening was spent with that oheerfnl 
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hilarity and orderly oondnct which always 
characterised this respectable corps, when em- 
bodied for the service of their king and country. 
In the morning of the day the officers, deputed 
by the whole corps, waited on the Major, ai 
\Villey, and presented him, in an appropriate 
speech, with a most elegant bowl^ of one hundred 
guineas value, engraved with his arms, and the 
following inscription, which the Major was pleas- 
ed to accept : — 

' To George Forester, of Willey, Esq., Major 
Commander of the Wenlock Loyal Volunteers, 
for his sedulous attention and unbounded liber-, 
ality to his corps, raised and disciplined under his 
command without any expense to Government, 
and rendered essentially serviceable during times 
of unprecedented difficulty and danger ; this 
humble token, of their gratitude and esteem is 
most respectfully presented to him by his truly 
faithful and very obedient servants, 

'The Wenlock Yolunteebs. 

' Major Forester.' 

This was succeeded by a letter the following 
week, in the same paper, in which Mr. Forester 
expressed his unbounded gratitude to his late 
corps for the handsome present they had made 
him. 

The second corps consisted of a hundred and 
twenty men laised at Broseley, a hundred and 
twenty at Much Wenlock, and eighty at Little 
Wenlook ; making three hundred and twenty in 
aU. 

The uniform, which is, or was till recently, 
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treasured up by some of the old merabera, was a 
▼ery handsome one, consisting of scarlet coat 
turned up with yellow, white trousers and waist- 
coat, a hat with white and red feathers for the 
grenadiers, and green ones for the light company. 
Beacons were erected, and watch-fires lighted^ 
as Macaulay wrote — 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 

lonely height, — 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's 

crest of light. 

Mr. Forester died on the 13th of July, 1811, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. He made 
provision in his will for the ladies and their 
offspring — the result of numerous amours, who 
lived on Shirlett, and left his estates to his cousin 
Cecil Forester. In his will, made the 3rd day of 
November, 1805, he left instructions that his 
body should be interred near the Communion 
table in the parish church at Willey, "as near 
thereto as may be, in plain and decent manner." 
He also willed that eight of his servants or work- 
men, to whom he bequeathed the sum of one 
guinea each, should be employed as bearers of 
his body to the grave, that his cousin Cecil 
Forester, should appoint six of his friends and 
companions in the neighbourhood of Willey to be 
bearei's of the pall, and that his body may be 
carried to its burial-place in the dusk of the 
evening. He also directed that his chestnnt 
horse should be shot by two persons, and put to 
death as expeditiously as possible after hie 
decease, that he should be buried with his hide 
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on, and that a flat atone, without inacription, 
sbonld be placed over him. 

These inatmctions form the text of the follow- 
ing song wiitten for na by J. P. Donglaa, Eaq., 
of Shrewabnrj. 

THE SQUIRE'S CHESTNUT MABS. 



A HUNTING SONQ. 



AwAT we go ! m J mare and I, 

Orer fallow and lea : 
She's carried me twenty years or nigh— 

The best of friends are we. 
With steady stride she sweeps along. 

The old Sqnire on her back : 
While echoes far, earth's sweetest sonnd. 

The music of the pack. 
Ah ! how they stare, both high and low. 
To see the "Willej chestnut" go. 

Fall many a time, from dewy mom 

Untill the day was done. 
We've followed the huntsman's ringing horn. 

Proud of a gallant run. 
Well in the front, my mare and I— < 

A good 'un to lead is she ; 
For'ard, hark for'ard ! still the ory-~> 

In at the death are we. 
My brave old mare — when I'm laid low 
Shall never another master know. 

The sailor fondly loves his ship. 

The gallant loves his lass ; 
The toper drains with fever'd lip. 

His deep, full-bottom'd glass. 
Away ! such hollow joys I scorn. 

But give to me, I pray. 
The cry of the hounds, the sounding horn, 

For'ard ! hark, hark away ! 
And this our burial chant shall be, 
Fer the chestnut mare shall die with me I 
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We need scarcely say that his wishes were 
carried out ; he was buried by torch-light in the 
TBult near the family pew, and near to the step* 
leading to the church shown in our engraving. 
Near the tomb is a marble tablet erected in 1821 
by Cecil Weld Forester, Esq., with the simple 
record: — *'To the memory of ray late cousin and 
benefactor, George Forester, Esq." 

Thb. Fibst Lord Forbsteb. 

We have already said that George Forester, 
Esq. left the Willey estates to his cousin Cecil 
Weld Forester, Esq., of Ross Hall, in this county, 
and, we believe, money to build a new hall. Like 
the Squire of Willey, ho was a great sportsman ; 
his eagerness for the chase was happily charac- 
terised by the late Mr. Meynell, who used to say, 
**First out of cover came Cecil Forester, next the 
foK, and then my hounds." A famous leap of 
his, thirty feet across a stream, on his famous 
horse Bernardo, has been recorded in some lines 
now at Willey* which accompany the portrait of 
the horse. He is supposed to have been one of 
the first who instituted the present syslem of 
hard riding to hounds, and a horse, known to 
have been ridden by him, it was said, would 
fetch twenty pounds more than the ordinary 
price. Colonel Apperley, a great authority, spoke 
of him as a very fine lider, and added : — ** On 
one occasion he disregarded the good old English 
custom of ' looking before you leap,' and landed 
in the middle of a deep pool. ' Hold on,' a 
countryman who saw him shouted to others 
coming in the same direction. 'Hold your 
tongue-*say nothing, we shall have it foil in a 
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minute/ said Lord Forester/' The Colonel 
added, *'In conseqnence of residing in Shropshire, 
a country which has been so long fameus for its 
breed of horses, he had a good opportunity of 
mounting himself well. He always insisted on 
the necessity of lengthy shoulders, good fetlocks, 
well formed hind legs and open feet ; and know, 
ing better than to confound strength and size, his 
horses seldom exceeded fifteen hands. On any^ 
thing relating to a hunter his authority had long 
been considered classic, and if Forester said so it 
was enough. Lord Forester will always stand 
pre-eminent in the field, whilst in private life he 
is a very friendly man, and has ever adhered to 
those principles of hononi and integrity whioh 
characterise the gentleman." He was the friend 
of George the Fourth, who, when Prince of 
Wales honoured him with a visit at Boss Hall. 
This, we believe, was when the Prince professed 
to visit the country from which he derived his 
title ; he went no farther however than a mile 
bej'ond Lotou Hall, and retui-ned, but the people 
were so gratified with this small favour that a 
tree from which be plucked a branch had a brass 
plate affixed to record the visit for the benefit of 
posterity. About this time Mr. Forester became 
enamoured of Katherine Mannei-s, daughter of 
his Grace the Fourth Duke of Eutland, of whom 
there is a portrait at Willey fin Lady Forester's 
Morning Koom) by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
painte^l her when a lovely little girl. It is a 
singular fact that Sir Joshua painted her mother 
when about the same age, which portrait is at 
Badminton : she was daughter of the Fourth Duke 
of Beaufort, and is said to have carried an election 
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by ber beauty and fascination. Both piotures 
have been engraved. The Duke of Rutland did 
not look favourably, it is said, ujDon the suit, on 
account of want of title and of wealth. The 
Prince of Wales on hearinsr this declared that he 
would ennoble him when he came to the throne, 
whilst the objection on the score of wealth was 
removed by his cousin, George Forester, leaving 
him theWilley estates. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1821 and allowed to add the name of Weld, 
by George the Fourth, who was godfather to 
two of his children, both of whom were christened 
George. He died on the 23rd of May, 1828, in 
his Gist year, in London. The body was brought 
to the Tontine, Ironbridge, where it lay in state, 
and then was removed to Willey and interred in 
the family vault. 

He had eleven children, of whom the present 
Right Honourable Lord Forester, the Hon. and 
Rev. Orlando W. W. Forester, Canon of York, 
the Hon. Emilius John Weld Forester, the Hon. 
Henry Townsend Forester, the Countess of 
Chesterfield, and the Countess of Bradford are 
survivors. 

The second Lord Forester, who died Saturday 
October 10, 1874, was of course the eldest son of 
the first Lord. He was equally distinguished as 
a sportsman, and for those qualities of honour 
and integrity which were ascribed to his father. 

For many years he was the centre of a large and 
brilliant circle of noble sportsmen who followed 
the Bel voir pack of his uncle, the Duke of Rut- 
land. 

Upon his retirement from the mastership of 
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these bounds a magnificent piece of plate, which 
is not only costly in itself, but a splendid work of 
arty in wnich is represented a fox in a tree with 
full length figures of the more distinguished 
members of the hnnt grouped around, each a 
striking likeness of the original, was presented 
to him. It occupies or did occupy a cun- 
spicuons place in the entrance hall at Willey, 
and has the following inscription : — ''This testi- 
monial, descriptive of an event wbich occurred 
in Toxteth Park, in the middle of a famous run, 
on the 15th day of Jan., 1851, is presented to 
John George Weld Forester, on his marriage, by 
the members of the Belvoir Hunt, as a mark of 
their esteem and regard, and as some acknowledg- 
ment of the sport shewn throughout the period of 
27 years, during which he hunted the Belvoir 
Hounds, 1857." On the opposite side are group- 
ed the names of the subscribers, the list including 
that of his Grace the Duke of Eutland, the 
Marquis of Granby, Earl Winchelsea, Lord John 
Manners, Lord George Manners, Lord Willough- 
by de Eresby, Lady Marian Alford, Eight Hon. 
E. A. C. Nisbet Hamilton, Sir J. C. Thorold, 
Bart., Sir T. Whichcote, Bart., Sir M. J. Choi- 
mondeley, Bart% M.P., Sir Glynne Barle Welby, 
Bart., Sir H. Bromley, Bart., Sir E. 0. H. Clarges 
Bart., General Eeeve, General Mildmay Fane, 
Colonel J. Eeeve, Colonel H. Fane, Colonel P. 
Dundas, John Litohford, Esq., A. Wilton, Esq., 
M.P., W. F. Norton, Esq., and 28 others. This, 
as stated in tbe inscription, was presented to his 
lordship on the occasion of his mariiage with 
Lady Melbourne, — widow of the Hon. Frederick 
Lamb (created Lord Beauvale), formerly ambas- 
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sador at the Court of Munich, and who, after- 
wards, on the death ot the elder brother, Lord 
Viscount Melbourne, Premier of England,succeed- 
ed to the title and estates — a lady who, by her 
distinguished goodness, consideration, sympathy, 
grace and amiability, endeared herself to the 
tenantry of Willey. The fruit of the marriage 
was a son, who died, and there was no further 
issue. 

His lordship conferred great benefit upon that 
portion of the southern division of the country 
where his estates lay by lending not only the in- 
fluence of his name, but even more substantial 
and material support, to the construction of the 
Severn Valley Railway, which has done so much 
to develop the resources of the district border- 
ing on the Severn. His lordship also very much 
adde d to the estate of Willey by the purchase of 
those of Benthall, Tick wood, Linley, Caughley, 
The Tuckies, Ehode Farm, and others. He was 
especially careful of the fine old trees on the es- 
tate, pai-ticularly of such as are known to have 
been the descendants or patriarchial contempor- 
aries of those which flourished when the forests 
of Shirlett and Willey extended their green 
mantles to the Severn. With most delicate care 
and state these were preserved from violation, 
and, however old, left to perpetuate their race, 
and to carry down to other generations associa- 
tions connected with paeit times. 

Like old trees, too, old tenants were not dis- 
turbed or interfered with. None lived under a 
fear of having to leave; whilst all, with or without 
a lease, kne'w from experience that they might 
improve their holdings as thoy pleased : they 
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would not be interfered with, neither wonld their 
rents be raised^but their sons and daughters migkt 
succeed them, and gather round the roof^trees of 
their homesteads when they were dead and gone. 

Like other noblemen in whom a love of old 
English sports prevailed, his lordship prided him- 
self upon his preserves ; but the pleasures of the 
sport associated therewith he shared with a very 
wide circle of those less favourably situated than 
himself, and he distributed with a lavish hand 
the fruits of his eovers for miles around. In this, 
as in other respects, the Sixth Shropshire Bifle 
Corps were wont to share his bounty, for as duly 
as Christmas came round a goodly stock of game 
found its way in the form of prices to the homes 
of officers and privates. 

THE PRESENT SIGHT HON. LOBD FOBBSTEB. 

The Eight Honourable George Cecil Weld 
Forester, third Baron, second son of the first 
Lord, member of the Privy Council, was born 
1807, and is in the 72nd year of his age. He 
succeeded his brother in the representation of 
Wenlock, when the latter, the late Lord, was 
raised to the peerage in 1828, and sat for the 
name till the death of his brother, October, 1874. 
He was the oldest memher of the House, and was 
designated ''The Father of the House of Com- 
mons.'* Whether out-door exercises, associated 
with the pleasures of the chase, to which the an- 
cestors of the Foresters have devoted themselves 
for so many centuries, have anything to do with 
it or not we cannot say ; but the Foresters are 
remarkable for masculine and feminine beauty, 
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and the General wa8 frequently spoken of 
by the press as the best looking man in the House. 

In politics the present Lord Forester is a 
Conservative. Descended from a noble ancestry, 
ho has been zealous in his endeavours to cherish 
and protect institutions which have grown up 
along with the life of the nation, and gathered 
round those principles of respect and loyalty 
which can never hastily be planted, and T«hich 
time only can develop into the full measure of 
their political and social influences. 

As member for Wenlock, Mr. Forester several 
times earned and received the thanks and grati- 
tude of his constituents by his zealous endeavours 
to promote their interests. As special instances 
we may mention the repeal of the duties on bricks 
and tiles, and the endeavours at various times 
between the years 1886, 1842, and 1849 to pre- 
vent and limit the powers asked for by the 
Severn Improvement Commissioners, between 
Stourport and Gloucester, to levy tolls on all 
goods from Broseley and other wharves of the 
middle basin of the Severn within the limits of 
their improvemeut. Also bis further exertions to 
obtain railway communication for the district, 
when such scheme was severely threatened by the 
promoters of rival schemes and interested land- 
owners. In the latter instance both the late 
Lord and General Forester watched with the 
keenest interest the progress of the scheme be- 
fore opposition brought to bear upon the com- 
mittees of the two Houses. As a member he was 
over ready to afford interviews to his constituents, 
to receive suggestions, or to present petitions, 
and to enforce them where practicable — ^and 
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where the prayer did not run counter to his own 
convictions — by observations, suitable remarks^ 
and reoommendations. 

His Lordship married the Hon. Mary Anne, 
daughter of the second Viscount St. Vincent^ 
and widow of David Oohterlony Dyce Sombre, 
Esq., through whom it may be remembered ha 
obtained by a decision of the Privy Council a 
princely sum, in a suit against the Government 
of India. Since coming to Willey her Ladyship 
has taken great interest in all that relates to its 
noble and extensive estates, particularly as re> 
gards the Schools, and any historical or archaeo- 
logical features illustrating the manners and. 
customs of the past. 

WILLBY HALL. 

At Willey Hall are sculptures, pictures 
(ancient and modem), and china of interest 
and value. Among the pictures is one of the 
Dauphin, (Louis XVII.) begging in the streets of 
Paris. In faded tattered garments of bygone 
prosperity, pale and emaciated, with an expres- 
sion of intense suffering that is painful to look at,, 
stands the descendant of many kings, the only 
son of Louis the XVI th. King of France, and his 
lovely queen Marie Antoinette, of whom Burke- 
exclaimed in the House '* that he beheld her aa 
the morning star.'' Well might the king in his 
last will and testament write the worcis, '^ Should 
my son ever have the misfortune to wear a 
Crown.'' There stands the boy, hat in hand,, 
with outstretched arm, begging for alms ; but 
still with the bearing and features of the Bonr.P 
.bon raoe. Undemeath, in the same apartment- 
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CLady Forester's Morning Hoom), is the portrait 
by Sir Joshua Heynolds, previously mentioned, 
of a lovely little girl. Lady Katherine Manners, 
afterwards wife of the First Lord Forester, and 
mother of the present. 

In the gallery is the portrait of a lady who waB 
the heroine of a sad but interesting history. It 
is that of Mary, the daughter of Sir Williaim 
Forester, of Dothill, near Wellington, by Ladjr 
Mary Cecil, who was daughter of the Earl of 
Salisbury, by the daughter of the 8th Earl of 
Butland. 

When fourteen or fifteen years of age, Mary 
Forester was solemnly betrothed to Sir George 
Downing, he being about the age of eighteen, 
years. After the ceremony, he was sent to travel 
on the Continent, but before leaving, he exacted 
a promise from his betrothed, that should Queen 
Anne ask her to become one of her maids of 
honour, she would decline. Sir William Forester 
holding office about the Court, and the Queen 
liking to surround herself with ycung ladies of 
good personal appearance, Mary Forester was 
selected by her Majesty for this purpose, and 
regardless of her promise, she accepted the offer. 

On Sir George Downing's return from hiB 
travels, he, in consequence, refused to ratify the 
contract. Sir W^illiam Forester then sued for a 
divorce for his daughter, which was lost by two 
in the House of Lords. 

Sir George Downing died young, and bequeath^ 
ed his property to found the College in Cambridge 
bearing his name. Mary Forester, Lady Downing, 
dalled ** pretty mistress Mary Forester,** enter^ 
into no farther marriage, and lived a pious, exeM^ 
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in a book at Willey. Her portrait in widow's 
B»oarning, of the time of Quaen Anne, represents 
her without a wedding ring. 

Among the curiosities at Willey is a manuscript . 
music book of the time of Queen Elizabeth, be- 
longing to the Welds of Willey, in which there 
are six line- instead of five, neither time or key 
denoted) and the letters A. B.C. &c. placed over the 
notes. The old names given to the tunes are 
▼ery quaint ; " The Pavone," " My Ladye Milde- 
may's Delighte," and the " Galliard/' which last 
recalls to mind the incident of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador of the day, \vho while waiting for an 
andiesce, beheld her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, 
dancing the Galliard, and accompanying herself 
on a kit, or small fiddle. 

Willey Hall, like many others built at the latter 
end of the last and the beginnining of the present 
centaries, was erected more for comfort and con- 
venience than for architectural display. It has 
however a striking and elegant appearance. The 
principal front extends altogether upwards of 
three hundred feet ; and is approached from the 
w^est or principal entrance by a portico, with 
bandsome cupola, supported by lofty Corinthian 
pillars, the whole being greatly admired, alike for 
esccellent workmanship and architectural display. 
It is built altogether of fine freestone. 

"There is a spacious conservatory on the south 
side of the house ; and the gardens and pleasure 
grounds are laid out with great taste. The 
mansion is- beautifully situated upon rising ground, 
surrouiidl^ by.fipe /sylvan SQwiery, whilst im- 
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mediately below is a lake wbich adds considerablj 
to the interest of the landscape. 

An avenue leads to the Old Hall, and to Willej 
Chnrchy to which we have previously alluded. It 
stands within the grounds already describedy and 
is an ancient stone edifice in the Early English 
^yle : it has a tower, nave, aisle, small transept, 
chancel, three bells, clock, and monuments to the 
Weld and Forester families. It stands within the 
shadow of the Old Hall, and mic^ht from its ap- 
pearance have formed the text of Gray's ivy- 
mantled tower, where 

** The moping owl does to the moon complain ; " 
being covered with a luxuriant growth of this 
-clinging evergreen to the very top. The register 
dates from the year 1644. The living is a rectory, 
with the perpetual curacy of Barrow annexed, of 
the joint yearly value of £200, with residence and 
twenty-nine acres of glebe land, in the gift of 
Xrord Forester. 

THE BEV. MIOHABL PYE STEPHENS. 

This gentleman, who was rector of Willey and 
Barrow in the time of the old Squire, and who is 
said to have been related to the Welds through 
the Slaneys, and who was therefore on familiar 
terms with the then owner of Willey, was a 
-character so fitting in with the times in which he 
lived, and so entirely different from anything 
belonging to the present, in this country at least, 
that it would be inexcusable not to endeavour to 
-sketch his portrait. He was not one of those of 
puritan type — 

< Who spit their panj spite on harmless recreation.' 
On the contrary he held that amusements calcn.- 
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lated to tirengthen the frame and improTe the 
liealth, if fitting for a gentleman, were not nnfit- 
ting for a clergyman, and he was often welcomed 
by neighbouring sqnires in the field, as 
^» Hark in I Hark in I Hark ! Yoi over boys ! " 
aonnded merrily on the morning air. And as he 
sat mounted on the Squire's thorough-bred, it 
Tvonld have been difficult to have detected anything 
of the divine. Fond of field sports, he frequently 
associated with his neighbours in their pastimes 
and amusements; he had no objection either to take 
a long pipe between his lips, and moisten his own 
<ils.y from a pewter tankard, round a clean-scoured 
table in a road -side inn, and was of importance in 
his own immediate neighbourhood, as a man 
naturally would be who received letters from the 
Squire daily, when the former was away att.ending 
to his parliamentary duties in London. He had 
a tolerable legal knowledge, which was useful to 
him on the bench, where he sat as Justice of the 
Peace, and he knew something of medicine, which 
gave him the title of Dr. Stephens, from the fact 
that he often administered medicine to his parish- 
ioners — a service gratefully acknowledged by 
them. As we have said, he was in the commission 
of the peace ; and so completely did the characters 
combine — so perfectly did law and divinity dove- 
tail into each other— that he might have been 
taken as a personification of either. 

** Mild were his doctrines, and not one discourse 
Bnt gained in softness what it lost in force." 

Without stinginess he partook of the good 
things heaven to man supplies ; and his face shone 
with good bumour. As a justice of peace he was 
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no regarder of persons, providing they equally 
brought grist to his mill ; having no objection to 
litigants smoothing the way to a decision by pre- 
sents, such as a piece of pork, a pork pie, or a 
dish of fish. Once or twice, however, he found 
the fish to have been caught the previous night 
out of his own pond. Next to a weakness for fish 
was one for knee-breeches and top boots, which in 
the course of much riding required frequent 
renewal ; and, 'tis said, that seated in the judicial 
chair, he has had the satisfaction of seeing a pair 
of new chalked tops projecting alike from plain- 
tifiTs and defendant's pockets. In which case, 
with spectacles raised and head thrown back, as 
though to look above the petty details of the 
plaint, after sundry hums and haws, with inquiries 
after the crops between, and each one telling some 
news about his neighbour, he would find the evi- 
dence on both sides equally balanced, and suggest 
a compromise ! A good tale is told of the justice 
wanting a hare for a friend, and employing ^. 
notorious poacher to procure one. The man 
brought it in a bag. " You've brought a hare, 
then ? " "I have Mr. Stephens, and a fine one 
too," replied the other, as he turned it out, puss 
flying round the room, and over the table amongst 
the papers like a mad thing. " Kill her I kill 

her!" shouted Stephens. "No, by G /' 

replied the poacher, who knew that by doing so 
he would bring himself within the law, *' you kill 
her; I've had enough trouble to catch her." 
After two or three runs the justice succeeded in 
hitting her on the head with a ruler, and thus 
brought himeeH within the power of the poacher. 
A well known butcher at Broseley hayioj^ 
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bought some sheep at Wenlock managed to pick 
up an additional one at Barrow, in diiving them 
home. He managed to kill this one at once, bat 
the owner was too sharp for him; and the batcher 
seeing him coming, and knowing he was in for it, 
without awaiting his airiyal, made off as fast as he 
could to Stephens, to get him to ''pull him 
through/* He had made a mistake, he said, and 
unintentionally taken up a neighbour's sheep with 
his own and killed it ; and with promises ot what 
he would do, both in favour of the justice and in 
amendment of his own conduct, he obtained the 
promise of Stephens to do what he could for him. 
The interview was no sooner over than the indig- 
nant farmer arrived, breathless, and wiping the 
persperation from his brow. Stephens heard 
patiently what he had to say, and at once pro- 
ceeded to extenuate the circumstances. '* It was 
clearly a mistake ; the man had a family, and it 
would be an awful thing for him, the butcher, to 
-obtain a conviction and get the man hung ; he 
would have it on his mind all the days of his life, 
which would be worse than the loss of his sheep, 
-or indeed twenty sheep/' The result was the 
former congented to forego the prosecution. 

On another occasion two butchers quarrelled 
and broke the peace. One went to Stephens to 
ask him to '* pull him through," and promised as 
good a leg of mutton as he ever put a knife into. 
The wife of No. 1. butcher let this out, and No. 2. 
butcher immediately went and promised two legs. 
This one got the best of it ; and the other remon- 
strated, and reminded Stephens of his promise. 
Ah; said he, but the other promised two legs I 
He was Sometimes out of temper, and his 
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friends were wont to joke him on the following^ 
domestic little incident : — his services were sud- 
denly in demand on one occasion when, a full 
clerical costume being required, he found hia 
bands not ready, and he set to work to iron them 
himself. He was going on swimmingly as he 
thought, and had only left the iron to go to the 

bottom of the stairs, with a " D ^n you, madam,"^ 

to his wife, who had not yet come down ; **d n 

you, I can do without you,'* when, on returning, 
he found his bands scorched and discoloured. A 
fox-hunter's christening in which he played a 
part was in character both with the times and 
with the man. Being the gueat of Squire Boycott, 
who hunted the Shifnal country with his own 
hounds, and one of a very jovial company that 
had assembled, it was determined to take advan- 
tage of the parson's presence to christen a recent 
arrival in the Squire's family. The thing was 
soon settled, and Stephens, taking the child in 
his arms, in due form asked the name, which wa& 
immediately given, as Foxhunting Moll I With 
this name she grew up : and as Foxhunting Moll 
Boycott she signed all legal documents, and mar- 
ried Squire Harries, of Cruckton. 

Stephens in his night shirt is a tale told us by 
a clergyman, too good to lose. He had dined at 
Willey, and having had his share of the good 
things provided, retired to rest, whilst Squire 
Forester and a few choice spirits continued to 
enjoy themselves. Stephens, waking out of his 
first sleep, and fancying he should like another 
dip into the venison pasty, groped his way to the 
larder, and in the dark knocked down the dish, 
which brought out the Squire, who perceiving 
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tho sitnation tamed the key, and going back to 
his company, insisted upon having a coon try 
dance. Those who had retired to rest were 
called up ; and when all had formed sides in the 
Hall the Sqaire unkennelled his fox, and Stephens 
had to run the gauntlet, between ladies and 
gentlemen, amid an indescribable scene of merri- 
ment and confusion, in his shirt I 

The Rev. William Bates who succeeded Mr- 
Stephens as rector of Willey and Barrow, also 
succeeded him as a magistrate. 

BABROW. 



Tumuli occur in various places in Shropshire, 
but no tumulus or barrow that we know of has 
been found here to account for the name of this 
large but thinly peopled parish. It has been 
thought however that the name of the ancient 
family D§Barewe, which occurs occasionally in 
old Shropshire records, might originally have 
been derived from the proximity of the residence 
to some primitive burying place or places of 
cremation on the high ground where the church 
now stands. 

The church itself is a very ancient structure, 
and appears to have been under the jurisdiction 
of the Priors of the Abbey of Wenlock. Bishop 
Oharlton mentions it as subject to the church of 
Holy Trinity Wenlock ; whilst another statement 
is that its tithes went towards the sustenance 
of the monks of the Priory of St. Milburgh. One 
of the earliest Rectors known was John De 
Wicumbe, who was presented by the Prior Jan. 
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17th, 1277. In 1331 too, Brother Guychord, 
Prior of Wenlook, whether legally or illegally,hf 
a process of his Court made over, of course for a 
consideration, to Sir Hamo Com all lands and 
tenements pertaining to the Chapel of Bare we, 
in that Vill, and also in Posenhall, on condition 
that he should serve the Chapel by one Priest and 
a Clerk ; that he should build a new grange in the 
Sectory close to the chapel, at the same time 
maintaining ail other buildings there and at Posen- 
al in good repair. Hamo was to have Hoiishote 
and Hayhote from the Prior's wood- warden, and 
fire- wood, when resident. He was to pay the 
Prior a rent of twelve Capons at Easter. 

The good Prior appears to have had an eye to 
the festival which terminated the solemn and 
penitential hours of Passion Week, and to have 
made provision for his monks to celebrate the 
returning season of rejoicing, in honour of the 
completion of the great gospel scheme, when the 
whole church was wont to burst forth in one 
triumphant strain, a festival of which ours is 
but a form and shadow. 

Land in Barrow at that time let at a very differ- 
ent figure to that at which its noble owner and 
his enterprising and able agent, himself a very 
advanced cultivator of the soil, let it at the pre- 
sent day, namely 3d. per acre I Dukes in his 
antiquities of Shropshire says that Maud, third 
daughter of Roger de Somery, Baron of Dudley, 
who became the wife of Henry de Erdington, had 
for her purparty the manor of Barrowe, terror et 
reddittu Wadehusis, He adds that Stephen 
Hadwoll, Esq., 29th Eliz. sold twenty acres of 
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wood here to Anthony Ston^hton ; also that, 11th 
JameB, the king gave leave to Sir Thomas Whor- 
woody Ent. to Bell the manor of Barrow to Walter 
Aoton, Esq. It was subsequently sold to, or ex- 
changed with, the owners of Willey, of which 
estate it now forms part. 

The ohnrch is a quaint and ancient structure 
dedicated to St. Giles, the patron saint of cripples. 
It consists of nave and chancel, with a turret^ 
containing two bells. Mr. Eyton says that Lord 
Forester's Register contains a curious memoran(2tim 
of improvements made by Koland Bruge, Prior 
of Wenlock, in and after the year 1621 ; in which 
the prior states that he ''made the chancel of 
Barrow" ; but the idea of a total reconstruction 
at that time Mr. Eyton considers at variance 
with existing appearances. 

It was restored about 1851, through the ex- 
ertions of the Hon. and fiev. G. T. O. Bridgman, 
who ^ as then incumbent, when a full size paint- 
ing of a knight on horseback, and several others, 
were discovered under the nnmerous thick coatings 
of plaster. The church consists of a nave, small 
transept, porch, chancel, and turret with 2 bells ; 
it contains an antique font with a capacious basin. 
There is a curious but characteristic letter relating 
to the chancel of this church by a former patron, 
George Forester, Esq., which we copied »from the 
original in our "Old Sports and Sportsmen." It 
was addressed to his agent, Mr. Pritchard, father 
of George and John Pritchard, Esquires, and 
was as follows: 

"Dear Sir,— 

"You must remember Parson Jones has 
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oft been talking to tne about tlie pews put np, 
unfairly, I think, in the ohanoel of BaiTow church. 
The whole of the chancel is mine as patron, and 
I am alwajs obliged to do all the repairs to it, 
whenever wanted. There is a little small pew in 
it of very ancient date, besides these other two ; 
and this, I sup pose , it is intended to thrust poor 
me, the patron, into ; humble and meek, and de- 
prived of every comfort on my own spot, the 
chancel. The parson, you know, has been saucy 
on the occasion, as you know all black Toms are, 
and therefore 1*11 now know my power from Mr. 
Mytton, and set the matter straight somehow or 
other. I can safely swear at this minute a dozen 
people of this parish (crowd as they will) can't 
receive the Sacrament together, and therefore, 
instead of there being pews of any kind therein, 
there ought to be none at all, but a free unencum- 
bered chancel at this hour. Bather than be as it 
is, I'll he at the expense of pulling the present 
chancel down, rebuilding and enlarging it, so as 
to make all convenient and clever, before I'll 
suffer these encroachments attended with every 
insult upon earth. Surely upon a representation 
to the bishop that the present chancel is much 
too small, and that the patron, at his own expense, 
wishes to enlarge it, I cannot think but it will be 
comply 'd with. If this is not Mr. Mytton 's 
opinion as the best way, what is ? and how am I 
to manage these encroaches ? 

"Yours ever, 



it 



^P.S. — If the old chance] is taken down, Til take oar« 
that no pew shall stand in the new one. Mr. Mytton 
will properly turn this in his mind, and I'll then face 
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the old kit of them boldly. The old pew I spoke of, 
besides the other two in the chancel (mean and dirty as 
it is to a degree), yet the parson wants to let, if he does 
not do so now, to any person that comes to church, no 
matter who, so long as he gets the cash. It's so small 
no one can sit with bended knf es in it ; and, in short, 
the whole chancel is not more than one-half as big as the 
little room I am now seated in ; which must apparently 
show you, and on your representation, Mr. Mytton like- 
wise, how much too small it must be for so large a parish 
as Barrow, and with the addition of three pews — one 
▼ery large indeed, the next to hold two or three people 
abreast, and the latter about three sideways, always 
standing, and totally unable to kneel in the least comfort." 

We have already eaid something of Barrow as 
the burial place of Tom Moody, who lies on the 
south side of the church. The grave is covered 
by a simple plain stone slab, which is simply in- 
soribed with the words "Tom Moodv, died 19th 
of November, 1796/' It is two miles south-west 
from Bro8eley,and t wo miles east fiom Much Wen- 
lock. Old Sportsmen visiting at Willey or com- 
ing to Wen lock by rail to inspect the Abbey, of ten 
extend their journey to Barrow to see Moody's 
grave. 

We believe, there is no public-house or beer- 
shop now in this or the adjoining parish of Willey. 

CAUGHLEY. 

It was at Caughley in Barrow parish where the 
first Salopian ChinaWorks were established, a little 
more than a century aeo. A small pottery was 
first established here by Mr. Browne, of Caughley 
Hall, and afterwards carried on by Mr. Gallimore, 
a relative of his. The daughter of the latter 
named, who was also a niece to Mr. Brown, 
married Mr. Thomas Turner, son of Dr. Richard 
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Turner, rector of r/umberton, vicar of Elmly 
Castle, and chaplain to the Countess of Wigtonn. 
Mr. Turner had gained some experience at the 
Worcester china works : he was too a good 
chemist, an excellent draughtsman, and had made 
himself acquainted with the various processes 
connected with the manufacture of porcelain. 
He succeeded his father-in-law, Mr. Gallimore, in 
1772, and greatly improved the Caughley pro- 
ductions. Previously, although they had obtained 
considerable excellence, they were not far remov- 
ed from earthenware. Mr. Turner also enlarged 
the works ; and having visited France, he brought 
over skilled workmen, one of whom, being am 
architect, designed and erected for Mr, Turner 
an elegant residence, which was chnstened Caugh- 
ley Place. In 1780 Mr. Turner introduced the 
famous "Willow Pattern," and the " Broseley 
Blu« Dragon " pattern, which have continued in 
demand to the present time. There is also a very 
beautifully designed tea-cup and saucer, small, 
and without handle, fluted, called after the name 
of Broseley. Among famous pieces preserved is 
a mug, made for Francis Benbow, a barge-owner. 
It contains the name in front, surmounted by an 
anchor. It is further decorated with blue and 
gold flowers, and has underneath the name the 
date, 1776 ; it is now in the possession of Mr. 
Daniel Benbow, of Ironbridge. Another is a 
curious puzzle jug, made for Mr. John Geary, 
clerk of Broseley church, who kept the '* Dog," a 
name now changed to the ** Talbot." In the 
centre, within a circle is the name and date, 
thus : — 
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" John Geary 

Cleak (sic) of the 

Old Church 

Brosley 

1789." 

On the bottom is written in blue, " Mathew th v 
& 16." It is in possession of the Thursfield 
family, Bridgnorth. 

Engraving and ttansfer printing were carried 
on at these works in a very efficient manner very 
early in the history of the art; and were as much 
as possible kept secrets, so much so that engravers 
and printers were locked up, and kept apart from 
the rest of the workmen. Some of the copper 
plates are still at Ooalport ; one we have before 
ns, a Chinese subject, is numbered 1, and has Mr. 
Turner's initials, *' T.T.," and the *' S " for 
Salopian. Professor Jewitt, in his excellent 
work on the " Ceramic Art of Great Britain," 
Skives specimens of some admirable original en- 
gravings, from Caughley and Coalport, by Bobert 
Hancock, who engraved for Caughley, as well as 
for Worcester; as also did Kichard Holdship, 
both ()f whose works are now much sought after 
and highly prized. Speaking of some of the 
engravings of the former, transferred on to 
Chinese porcelain, Mr. Jewitt says : "the copper 
plate itself from which these foreign china speci- 
mens as well as many of the choicest known 
examples of Worcester china have been printed I 
had the good fortune myself to discover a few 
years ago at Coalport. It bears the engraver's 
name — B. Hancock, fecit. It had been engraved 
for Mr. Turner, and had no doubt been removed 
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from Cangliley to Coalport with a nnmber of 
others when Mr. Eose took to the Caughley works. 
Another engraver at Caughley was Edward Dyas, 
grandfather of Mr. W. and great grandfather of 
Messrs. A. B. and C. Dyas, of Madeley. Mr. 
Jewitt says he was apprenticed there about the 
year 1768, and continued at the works till his 
death, at the ripe age of eighty two." This is 
evidently a mistake, as the works were pulled 
down and entirely disappeared long before Mr. 
Dyas arrived at his 82nd year. The fact is Mr. 
Dyas, who was a very clever fellow, was drafted 
off with other able artists to Coalport. He lived 
at Madeley, where be became parish clerk, and 
engraved on wood some capital illustrations for a 
book printed there, entitled '* Alexander's Ex- 
pedition down the Hydaspes and the Indus to the 
Indian Ocean " ; a work, through the kindness of 
W. K. Anstice, Esq., now in the library of the 
Anstice Memorial Institute. Fuller particulars 
of this book — the first printed, we presume, in 
Madeley — were given in The Salopian attd West 
Midland Magazine for March, 1875. The com- 
positor was a young woman, Miss Edmunds, 
whose father carried on printing in Madeley, in a 
house now called the ** Royal Exchangfe.*' It was 
written by Dr. Beddoes, of Shifnal, who teUs us 
in the preface that the only assistance Mr. Dyas 
had in wood engraving was from Berwick's 
masterly productions. This was in 1795. After- 
wards i/Lr. Dyas did a good deal of engraving for 
Houlston, the publisher, then of Wellington. 

But Mr. Dyas achieved greater fame than this ; 
his name throughout the printing world is associ- 
ated with a most important discovery — that of 
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Printers' Rollers; a iHscovery by whioh be should 
have made liia furtune, but which he innocentlT 
made known to one of Hoalaton's printers, and it 
spread throngh Europe. 

We believe that Mr. John Walton waa also an 
enyvaver here; as was also Mr. Minton, founder 
of the great honse of Minton at Stobe, and father 
of the late Herbert Minton, Esq. Among tha 

?nutBra and Riders there, were John Parker, 
homas Fennell, Henry Boden, who were flower 
fiainters; Messrs. Muss and Silk, who painted 
andscapes and figurea; and who afterwards gain- 
ed considei'able celebrity as miniature painters in 
enamel on copper. Martin Randall also excelled 
tkf a painter of birds ; whilst among other decor. 
ators wiTe his two brothers, and Marsh, Rutland, 
E. Nevstt, and £. Jones. There was also Adams, 
and Dontil, painters; and De Vivy and Stephan, 
the latter of wliont wad a Qerman, who were 
modellers, 

Caughley was admirably situated for the manu- 
facture of china, from the fact that coal lay about 
twenty feet from the auiface, and clay for aeggers 
at a less depth even ; at the same time there waa 
a navigable river with barges passing up and 
down, then at all hours of the day, to bring other 
materials, or to convey goods to distant town! 
and cities. Much of the ware in 1788, and also 
at a ItitfT ppriiiil, >vlib oottvpyed by l-[ir>,'c,-i to Wor- 
cester to be iioi:iirafud i llvibcrt l.'h(\mbprlain, 
when he fiiat ccrnimH -iness, and by Mr, 
Grainger, at their f I'ka. One nf the 
diBtingaishijupi*^ ^^^■f^ cliina was the 
well-known** ^1^^^'° ^ vai'iety of 
ways, S3m»^' '^fc ^ in the centre 
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to form a crescent, or half moon. Another dis- 
tinctive mark was the letter S, which was intro- 
duced in varioQs ways to signify Salopian. 

The first blue printed table service produced 
in England is said to have been made at the 
Caughley works for Thomas Whitmore, Esq., of 
Apley Park ; the pattern was called Nankin, and 
was similar to the Broseley tea service of 1782. 

About the year 1798 Mr. John Rose, who 
was a clerk to Mr. Turner, commenced the Coal- 
port works, which so injured these at Caughley 
that Mr. Turner retired, and they were carried 
on by Messrs. Rose and Co., in connection 
with those at Coalport. Ultimately both men and 
materials were taken to Coalport, and the Caughley 
works ceased to exist, and the buildings were 
finally destroyed in 1821. Caughley Hall too 
has been taken down. Mr. Turner was a County 
Magistrate, and a freeman of the Borough of 
Bridgnorth and Wenlock, of which latter bor- 
ough he was chosen bailiff in 1784, 1789, 
1796, 1801, and again in 1803. He was also 
chairman of a Court of Equity for three counties, 
which court he was mainly instrumental in 
establishing. He died at Caughley, in 1809, and 
was buried at Barrow. After his death the 
Commissioners of Oidbury Court presented his 
widow with a memorial silver cup of large size, 
having on one side the Turner arms, and on the 
other an appropriate inscription. This and many 
other relics of the family are in the possession of 
his lineal representative Mr. Hubert Smith, 
who&e mother was a daughter of Mr. Turner, and 
who was also buried in the family vault at Barrow. 
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BEN THALL 



Bentliall appears to have been the home of the 
Bentballs from ati early period, at any rate with 
slight interrnptionB from the beginning of the 
tweltb century. 

At the beginning of the next century a 
Bobert de Bentball held Benthall ; and his son, 
Bobert de Benthall the second, seems to have 
been a ward of the Prior of Wenlock in 1204:. 
He does not seem however to have profited 
so much under his tutor in point of morals 
as to be above suspicion, for he was charged with 
a serious crime, but acquitted. He was frequently 
engaged in litigation of one kind or another. 
Perhaps he had a taste for the law, as his son, 
Philip de Benthall, is mentioned as an attorney, 
and as sitting in 1255 as a juror for the liberty of 
Wenlock, and as lord of the Yill of Benthall, 
which he held of the Prior of Wenlock. He was 
in 1256 engaged in litigation with the Prior of 
Wenlock ; and was subject to a fine for an in- 
proper return as a Begarder of the Long Forest 
in 1262. He was arrested by the under Sheriff 
in 1276, unjustly as he contended ; and the same 
officer, Robert Trilleck, in September of the same 
year came with his suite to Benthall and plunder- 
ed both house and church of all the goods of the 
said Philip, to the value of £9 lis. 9d. Mr. 
Eyton gives a curious inventory of his household 
goods as furnished by the jurors. ''A brazen 
basin and Ewer, three Axes, three Daggers, two 
iron forks, one hundred horse-shoes, two pounds 
of wax, three nets, a Scotch dagger, a tripod, a 
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hood of Ypres blue furred with miniver, aixteen 
linen cloths, four pieces of worked cloth, two 
swords, tour bows, one horn, a towel, two ^old 
rings, a silken girdle, and a tunic of dyed cloth." 

It was Kobert de Benthall the second, we pre- 
sume, who conceded to the Prior of Wenlock a 
claim to the advowson of Benthall church in 
1221, which resulted in the Prior annexing the 
endowment to the vicarage of Holy Trinity; 
although it had been built evidently by the 
Lords of the Fee, under the presumption that it 
would remain independent. 

William de Benthall built Benthall Hall on the 
site of a former house belongincr to his ancestors 
in 1635. The famUy of Benthwll appears to have 
resided in this home of their ancestors for many 
generations ; the name occurs occasionally in the 
records of the Wenlock Corporation, as in the 
88th of Henry VIII. when Richard Benthall, 
gent., was admitted a burgees ; and a descendant, 
Francis Benthall, Esq., of Hexton Hall, Beds, 
presented a short time ago a handsome case, 
carved and lined with velvet, for holding the old 
Wenlock Corporation Register, a great portion of 
whioh he was kind enough to translate. 

We mentioned on page 96 some ancient mining 
implements found in the Deer Leep, near Ben- 
thall, with brass sockets belonging to an axletree, 
having on them the initials P. B. ; but whether 
these were intended for this Philip de Benthall 
or Philip Bumell, nephew and heir of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, who held Benthall, either by 
purchase or kinship, later in the same century 
is uncertain. 
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This Philip died in 1294, and his son Edw4ir4* 
m 1315. The former is said to have held by service 
of suit to the Court of John Bnrnell, who died in 
1B17, and left Philip, his heir, and Henrj, who 
'became Abbot of Buildwas, and another son 
named Hamo^to whom his brother the Abbot,gave 
an office in the abbey, with a salary and main 
*®nance. Subsequently the family of Benthalls 
Ai'o ftgain mentioned as of Benthal, and appear to 
hsLVQ held on the old tenure of 1255 for several 
^6Bemtionfi. A Philip Benthall, Esq., was buried 
Mi the nave of Benthall Church in 1713. It was 
the earlier Philip to whom, as Lord of Benthall 
in 1250, the Monks of Buildwas were indebted 
<for their road over Benthall Edge for the carriage 
•of their stone and coals ; so that the value of this 
fool having been appreciated by the monks about 
the middle of the thirteenth century it does not 
9^em nnlikely that the firet Philip may have 
worked the mines on his own account. 

At any rate these collieries appear to have been 
80 fully developed about the year 1645 as to have 
4E>een the means of an important supply of coals 
to Bridgnorth, Worcester, and other towns along 
the course of the Severn. The proprietor at that 
time was Laurence Benthall, who was one of the 
commissioners appointed to raise money for 
Prince Bupert's forces. This seems to have 
drawn down upon him the displeasui-e of the 
Parliamentarians, who took possession, planted a 
garrison there, out down the wheat, destroyed 
the bams and stables, and imposed a sequestration 
fine of £290. l!he Parliamentary account, under 
date of Deeeoiber 10th, whieh we gave ina.pre^- 
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vious n amber may be repeated here. It is as 

follows :-^ 

" By letters ont of Shropshire, we hare this day had a 
-"fall relatiOD of the affairs (as they stand) between oar 
" forces and the enemy. Since my last, we have planted 
'** a Garrison at Bentall, to prevent the enemy from 
" gathering contributions in their oonntry, and to stop 
'•'coles from coming thither, and to Worcester, for at this 
"place the coles that supplied those places are digged. 
" This Garrison doth much annoy the enemy, i^nd at oar 
"first coming to fortify here, the enemy sent fourth 
** severall parties from Worcester, Ludow, and Bridgnorth , 
•" who joyned together with intent to frustrate oar de- 
** sign here, and to that end made an attempt against as 
" in the night, or about break of day in the morning, but 
« were so gallantly received, that it is conceived they 
" will not be hasty to come again, for we slew divers of 
" them, and after about an houre's fight forced them to 
"** retire to Bridgnorth, from whence they came. In 
"which Captain Kettleby deserves much oommendatioB. 
" After this they threatened to put all onr men . to the 
"sword, that they take earring cole up Severn to 
** Shewsbury, (which sometimes are endangered by the 
'" Enemies' Garrison at High Archell) but at the last, Sir 
" Lewis Kirke, Govenor of Bridgnorth, sent a drammer 
" to this effect, viz : — That if we would permit, and suffer 
*'a free trade of coles to come to Bridgnorth from 
^» Worcester, they would not interupt our passage to 
" Shrewsbury j unto which message, answer was return- 
" ed to this effect : — That if they would pay the country 
" for those they had already received, and would give us 
" free passage with the cole down Severn by Worcester, 
" to Gloucester and Teuxbury, they should have coles 
" hereafter at the rates as formerly ; but what farther 
" effect this treaty will have as yet we know not." 

A Diary, or extract journal of both Houses, of Dec.,1645, 
says — " We hear it confirmed by advised betters that 
" Worcester, Bridgnorth, Ludlow, ^nd High Archell, are 
"in great distresse this winter season for want of coles, 
" the Shrewsbury forces having seized upon the Coleries at 
" Benthall, and about Sturbridge, and planted two strong 
** Ga»*risons not farre from High Arcell, to secure the 
* Country from the invasion of the enemies." 
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Thomas Brereton was the Governor. Benthall 
Houso continued to be held bj Parliament till the 
end of the war. See pages 316-17. 

These cofil mines lay near the surface, were 
easily obtainable, and soon became exhausted 
when the demand upon them was quickened by 
the iron and pot works established here, esj)ecially 
after the estate had passed to the Brow^ns, the 
BJithes, and the Harrieses. The Benthall iron 
works have been aheady referred to, page 124 ; 
and Benthall clay works 134: and subsequent 
pages. With regard to the latter, it will be seen 
that these works, the Hay brook Potteiy, seems to 
have been established prior to 1729 as Mr. Thurs- 
field is spoken of as having removed to the Bent- 
hall works at that date. It seems probable that 
mugs and pans and jouls were shipped from here 
as well as coals to towns on the upper and lower 
Severn, 

We have no reliable authority for filing the 
date at which the art of potting was inti'oduced 
either in Benthall or Broseley, but it appears 
pretty evident that it was an early one, and that 
the articles manufaotured were of the simplest 
kind : milk-pans, dishes, jugs, mugs, tea-pots^ 
and other ai*ticles in daily use. Mugs served th& 
purpose of drinking horns, and were not much 
unlike them in shape ; we have before us an 
ancient specimen of the kind made at the Pitch- 
yard * Pottery, and a drawing of another made 
at Haybrook, the latter being well potteel, and 
more elegant than the former with regard to 

9hape. These were made so extensively at the 

i>— — .— i^i^^i^— — ^1— p^— »— II I . II 1 1 i.« I. II ■ I ■ 

* We have been told that this was originally Pitt's 
Tafd. 



Haybrook Pottery that it was called the Mug- 
House, or Mugus. The public houses too where 
these were used along the river side by barge- 
men, who used in strings to draw the vessels 
instead of horses, were called Mughouses. Tots 
too were made of the same kind of clay, to be 
used by men who drank in company ; hence the 
word **totty" to distinguish a man who was sup- 
posed to have had a little too much. The 

following is quoted from our " Clay Industries.*' 
The discovery of a salt glaze took place in 1690, and the 
manufacture of that kind of ware mnst have coMmenoed 
here soon after, as traces of works of the kind sie 
abundant. This method consisted in throwing salt ibto 
the kiln when the ware had attained a great heat, holes 
being left in the clay boxes that contained it in order 
that the fnmes may enter and vitrify the snrface. 
Bvidenoes of the manfactnre of these old mng^ and tots, 
together with milk-pans and washing-pans, having beesL 
made at an early period, are nnmerons ; and the old 
seggars in which they were bnrnt often form walls of 
the oldest cottages in Benthall and Broseley Wood. 

John Thursfield, who had works at Jackfield in 
1772, also had works at Benthall, and at his deat^ 
the Benthall works were carried on by his son 
John. The Benthall productions were then very 
much the same as those at Jaokfield, but neitkev 
so finely glazed nor so highly decorated. A brother-^ 
in-law of John Thursfield, named Pierce, then 
carried on the works as Fierce and Co. 

Three quarters of a century ago the Haybrook 
works were carried on by Messrs. Bell & Lloyd 5 
afterwards by Mr. John Lloyd, one of the befit 
and most truly pious men we ever knew, and who 
some time before his death transferred them to a 
nephew, Mr. E. Bathurst. His son, Mr. H. M« 
Bathnrst, succeeded him, and after a tinre 7}i8= 
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posed of them to Mr. Allen, who to the ordinary 
red and yellow ware, which finds a ready sale in 
North and South Wales, has added articles of use 
and ornament in other ways, including forcing 
pots, garden vases, and various terra cotta articles. 

Hopkins akd Co.'s Balkigh Pipk Wobks. 

On a former page we have spoken of the Pipe 
Works carried on in this parish as those of Edwin 
Soothom, bat since that page was printed these 
have changed, hands, and are . now carried on 
under the title of ''The Raleigh Pipe Works, 
Broseley "; the name of the firm being ''Hopkins 
and Co., late Edwin Sonthom." Great improve- 
ments have we miderstand been . effected in the 
mode of carrying on operations,^ the business 
)^mg conducted on the highest qpmmercial prin- 
ciples, very different to what they have ever 
been before ; and a full descriptive and illustra- 
ted catalogue of the varied productions of the 
firm is in course of. publication at the time we 
write. The engravings already completed appear 
faithfully to represent the graceful and artistically 
exeonted examples of these works. The new 
firm have started under favourable auspices, and 
will without doubt meet with that success they 
Bo well merit. 

Beturning now to Benthall Church and Hall, 
to both of which passing allusion has been made : 
we add that the church is dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew. It is a plain and primitive looking 
structure, consisting of nave and chancel, and a 
small turret in which there is one bell. It has 
escaped the restoration mania of modern times, 
atid remains .aa .it was rebuilt in 1667. As yi/d 
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have said, one of the Bentballs lies bnned in the 
nave ; and on the north wall of the chancel is a 
tablet to the memory of Ealj)h Browne and 
Catherine his wife. On the south wall too is a 
memorial to Edward Browne, Gentleman, of 
Broseley. The former, who died in 1707, is 
described as lord of the manor of Benthall. An 
Edro Browne is described as bailiff of Wenlock 
in 1713 ; and an Ednis Browne as filling the 
same office in 1720 ; a John Browne de Benthallj 
armiger, 1723 ; John Browne of Bent hall, Esq., 
1734, 1738, and 1742. The names of Edward 
and Ealph Browne, Esqrs., then occasionally 
occur down to 1760 : about which time the names 
of Francis Turner Blithe, and Francis Turner of 
Ben th all octfur,*-*he former having been brother 
of Mrs. Ann BroVne, who died in 1764, leaving 
£200 stock, consolidated three per cents, the 
interest of which sum is, we believe, distributed 
to the poor now at Christmas. Edward Browne 
also, of Broseley, left £200 to repair and maintain 
the vault and tombstone of his brother-in-law, 
Sir Edward Charlton, situated in the churchyard, 
the remainder to be distributed among the poor. 

As the Turners and Blithes succeeded the 
Brownes by marriage, so the Harrieses succeeded 
the latter. As stated on an earlier page, Edward 
Harries, of Cruckton, married Lucia, daughter of 
Francis Turner Blythe, widow of Francis Turner, 
and they had two sons : Thomas Harries, Esq., 
who married Barbara Mary Anne, daughter and 
coheir of John Smitheman, Esq., of Little Wen- 
lock, whose famous pack of harriers were wont to 
l^ord such good sport to so very many neigh- 
bouring sportsmen of a past generation, and 
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Prancis Blithe Harries of Benthall Hall, whose 
j:reyhoaDd8 were frequently in request in conrsiirg. 
He married in 1802 Emma Gertrude, daughter of 
E. Jenkins, Esq., of Charlton Hill. Thomas 
Harries of Cruckton died without issue, and the 
Ben thai 1 branch of the family removed there and 
sold Benthall, which like Broseloy, Tick wood, Lin- 
ley, Rough ton, Caughley, the Tuckies, and other 
estates on which ancient families resided for many 
generations, was added to the great estate of the 
Poresters of Willey. 

Benthall Hall is in the occupation of George 
Maw, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., &c., who has 
^greatly improved the grounds, and who has 
stocked the gardens with rare and valuable 
botanical specimens, many of them the fruit of 
his travels in various parts of the world. 

Benthall is one of the twelve parishes which 
constitute the Madeley Union. The old Poor 
House which stood near the Main or Mine Spout 
has on it sixteen hundred and something, but we 
forget the exact date. We well remember paupers 
farmed there, and a rebellion against the man 
who farmed them, Francis Hartshorne, a relative 
of ours, whose windows they smashed, under the 
impression that they were not fairly treated. 
As previously remarked, in the old coachino^daya 
travellers had to climb Benthall Bank, (Bonk, as 
natives called it), and an extra pair of horses had 
to be added to the team. Few remained on the vehicle 
asitdescended,altbough some did so, and not a few 
paid the penalty of their temerity by being upset, 
particularly where the ginney rails crossed the 
road from the Benthall furnaces and foundry. 

The road from Ironbridge to the top of the 
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Btmge' Bank, called tbe New Eoad, w^% made dar- 
ing a period of great depression, in order to find 
>jrork for men who were starring, and fche first 
-stage coach ran along it Nov. 18th, 1828. 

At the eastern extremity of this parish is Ben- 
-thall Edge, so well known for the magnificent 
views it affords along tbe valley of the Severn, in 
the direction of Shrewsbury. These limestone 
rocks formerly supplied a wide district with lime 
and limestone. Lead was formerly extensively 
smelted at the foot of the hill ; and in later years^ 
nvhen traffic on the river was more extensive 
ihan at present, barges %vere built near the same 
place. The famous white brick works of tbe 
Messrs. Burton are situated here. 

STEALIKQ BAGS AT BENTHALL IN 1649, 

" The re-ezamination of Katheryn Lyster, the 
wife of Humphrey Lyster, late of Broseley in t)|e 
county of S^lop, collier, taken the seventja day of 
.May> Anno Dm : 1649, before Andrewe Langl.ey, 
gent: Bayliffe, and Audley Bowdley, gent: two of 
. the Justices of ye Peace of ye towne and lib'tes. 
afpresaid. Beinge examined howe she came to 
the Baggs found in her husband's house, confesseth 
she had one of them from Bentall when the Gar- 
rison was there, wh. she bought of a soldier there 
about three yeare synce for vi^* and an other her 
husband brought wh. him from Bry stall xii months 
synce ; but whether he bought it there or howe^ 
he came to it she knoweth not» neither did she 
ask him, and denyeth she had any Bagg in her 
house at the tyme of the Constables search therof 
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or any Bagg at all of John Ash wood's of Madley, 
or any Bagg then before exprest. 

Andrew Langley, Ball. Katberin Lyster. 

Audley Bowdler." 

'^Tbe He-examination of Amy Cadman, 
wife of Morifio Cadman, of Broseley, 
taken before the said Bayliffe and 
Justice. 
The Examt. confesBeth that sbe bought a strike 
and halfe of mislinge come about a fortnight 
synee ^f a strainger at her house doore who tould 
her he lived in Stafford Shire, but she did not 
inquyer of his name, but coufesseth she bought 
it in a Bagg wb. John Ash wood of Madley the 
yonger clayraeth to be his, and that she was to 
pay for the uorne and bagg ffive shillings, wh. she 
paid the man when noe one was pesent, neither 
dyd any see the baigayne made. Being examined 
how she came to the sevall Baggs found in her 
house sayth three of them were her owue wh. 
she hath had above fower yeares, one her hu^band 
brought up Seaverne ye last yeare, but how he 
came to it she knoweth not ; another she bought 
at her house she knoweth not howe longe agoe of 
she knoweth not who at her owne house and paid 
five pence. And for the Sayle found in her house 
abe saith her husband and Humfrey Lyster found 
it hid in a bush wh. a rope and bottell, all which 
they brought home to Humfrey Lyster's house 
and divided the Sayle then, and since they have 
used the bottell in comon betwixt the two houses. 

Andrew Langley, Ball. Sigd., 

Audley Bowdler. X X 

Any^ Cadiman." 
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DISPUTE ABOUT A BABOS. 

*'Wenlock. The Examynon oft Andrewe Lewei, 
of the psh. of Broseley, Trowman, 
Baker, ye seventh day oft September, 
1646, before Francis Adams and John 
Huxley, two oft the Kinge Ma'tys. 
Justices oft the Peace for the towne 
and lib'ties of Weolock aforesd. 

The said Andrew Lewes sayth that upon Saterday 
last was fortnight there was speeches betwixt 
him and William Beard at William Okes house , 
concerninge a bardge wh. this Examts. brother 
had sold the said Beard, and this Examts. wished 
the sd. Beard then to goe about his busyness for 
that be would have nothinge to doe wh. him, wh. 
was abouts 4 or 5 oft the clock. And then this 
Examts. haveinge spent but one penny in the sd. 
Oakes house went home to his owne house. And 
abouts sixe oft the clock the sd. Wm. Beard came 
to this Examts. house to looke whether he should 
have the sd. bardge, and this Examt. answered 
him then he did not buy nor sell wh. him, and 
thereupon ye sd. Beard went out oft the howse to 
one Edwaid Aberies house and there contynewed 
drynkeynge and taking 6 penny worth oft tobao- 
coii abouts half an hower, and afterwards returned 
to this Examts. house and said to this Examts. 
mother that he would have the bardge yft ever 
it came to Wosester, and that none but a^ Rogue 
or theef would keepe it from him, and gave other 
bad wordes to this Examts. sd. mother. And 
thereupon this Examte. being then in the chamber 
and heareinge the sd. Beard at the sd. wordes 
came downe and wished the sd. Beard to goe out 
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•oft the house or to go to bedd, and pnshinge the 
sd. Beard from him wh. his hand he offered to 
come upon him. And thereupon this Examte. 
tooke a hrosh [brush] which was in the chymnej 
and for his owne defence, and the sd, Wm. Beavd 
comeinge upon him came upon the said brosh. 
And yft the sd. Beard were wounded wh. the sd. 
brosh this Examte. sayeth it was by means oft 
the sd. Beardes pr'seinge thereupon, and not by 
the thrustinge oft this Examte. And this Examte 
further sayth that the sd. Beard had uoe weapon 
in his hand to this Examts. knowledg whiles he 
was in this Examts. sd. house at the sd. tyme. 

Andrew Lewes mk. 
Capt. and som'd. cord : 
Fr: Adams, 
Joh : Huxley. 

LINLEY. 

Linley Church, or chapel rather, from its con« 
section with Broseley, claims some notice. This 
annexation took place as far back as 1535 ; when 
Edmand Michell is mentioned as rector of Brose- 
ley and Linley. The church was erected at a 
very much earlier period. In 1203 a Robber ip . 
reported to ha\e taken sanctuary in the chujch 
after the commission of his crime. 

It was probably a chapel attached by the Lorda.. 
of Linley to their rebidence. The building has 
been renovated with judgment and skill, and the 
most curious and ancient architectural feature^ 
have been preserved. Among these are Norman 
arches, and doorways, over one of which is a 
onriouslj sculptured device, supposed by some to . 
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represent the devil. There is also an elaborately 
scalptured Norman font in this church. 

On the side of Linley Brook are heaps of slag 
and some ironstone, which the late Mr. William 
Thursfield believed to have been the site of a very 
ancient iron making forge. In a field on the high 
ground between Linley and Nordley are other 
similar remains, which the same gimtleman sup- 
posed to be Roman. The situations are such as 
our early British ancestors or their Roman con- 
querors may have selected. 

We may remark that the very ancient 
family of the Lacons who formerly held Willey, 
before it passed to the Welds by marriage, Kinlet, 
which became the property of the Chi Ids in the 
same way, and West Coppice, also held Linley. 
Thomas Lacon died there in 1817, and in his will 
left a maintenance to his sister, Mrs. Atkinson, 
and her three daughters, one of whom married 
Joseph Yate, Esq., of Madeley. Ann is a Nun 
in France, and the third sister, Margaret, married 
John Eyre, Esq., of Clifden Oastle, in the county 
of Gal way, Ireland. The estate was left to Walter 
Lacon Atkinson, the son, a regular spendthrift, 
who was in debt £18,000 before he left school, a 
Bum which the trustees, Messrs. Guest and Ash- 
wood, of Broseley, for some time declined to pay. 
He Fold the family estate in Lincolnshire, for 
dB32,000,and the money was spent between 1817 and 
1828. He had to pay £800 per annum to his wife 
by a marriage settlement,be8ides interest on a £2000 
mortgage, whicb John Rose, Esq., had upon Linley, 
and other sums amounting altogether to £1900 per 
annum. As an instance of the way in wbicih tlie 
money went, it may be mentioned that he took an 
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liotel at Brighton, where, between the 12th of 
March and the 12th of April in the same jear, 
he ran up a bill to the extent of £500. 

The property now belongs to Lord Forester ; 
and is the residence of William Layton Lowndes, 
Esq., a gentleman who fills very many important 
offices in connection with the county, and who 
devotes very much of his time to the discharge of 
his public duties. Having had the advantage of 
-a legal education he is enabled to render consider- 
able service to hia brother magistrates on the 
bench, both at Petty and Quarter Sessions. 

In making a cutting in the turnpike road at 
Linley a few years ago, a singular bed of mica 
was found by the men employed in the work by 
Mr. William Jones, of the Dange, to whom, as 
well as to the men, it proved a complete puzzle, 
and we were sent for to examine it. It was the 
washings of the waves which had disintegrated 
the Old Red Sandstone on which it lay. 

There are pleasant spots in the parish of Linley, 
and between upper Linley and the Severn. We 
have said elsewhere, that to the lover of a quiet 
ramble, if he looks upon nature with an artist's 
eye — if he has any sympathy with the picturesque 
And beautiful, or delights in that which while giv- 
ing rise to emotions of quiet pleasure calls forth re- 
verence for the original,and awakens pleasing and 
suggestive thoughts, we commend Daiiej' -dingle, 
and Linley-brook. The one has a rude and 
solemn aspect ; the other a cultured, open, and 
cheerful one. The latter commences at the Wren's- 
nest, where, with a sprinkling cf white-washed 
■cottages, the brook before entering the Severn 
^kpaiids into fish-ponds that glisten like molten 
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silver, amid luxuriant verdure, osier-beds and 
woods, that fringe their margin. From one of 
these ciystal lakelets the playful waters rush 
over a weir — well fortified against the escape of 
the finny tribe — with sparkling brightness, and 
the roar is heard for a considerable distance along 
the valley. A bit of table-land close by offers a 
strong temptation to a pic-nic ; and if the visitor 
is so inclined the cottagers, in what was formerly 
the Mill-house, will gladly assist him with such 
conveniences as their home affords. The old 
dame's temper was somewhat ruffled the last time 
we were there by meeting upon tbe stairs her 
pet lamb, dusty as a miller, having just buried 
itself in the meal-tub. For some distance above 
the upper pond the stream loses itself amid grace- 
ful segs, nodding bull-rushes, deep banks, stunt- 
ed trees, and thick bushes. Presently, as the 
dale grows narrow, as the music of the brook and 
the voices of birds grow louder, a rumbling sort 
of sound is heard, and the measured click of 
wheels indicates the approach to Frog-mill. 

If Frog-mill does not satisfy your requirements, 
dear reader, of what an old water-mill of the true 
primitive kind should be, we should indeed feel 
surprised. It is none of your red-brick erections 
of modern times; its many tinted patchwork walls 
are the work even of a greater number of 
centuries than the old building has gables ; and 
they are many. Primitive in construction, dusted 
with flour, and bronzed with lichens, it has that 
air of antiquity landscape painters love to convey 
to canvass, when representing rustic country life. 
This little wooded valley has echoed to the click 
of it« machinery for a thousand years at least. 
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It ground wheat and rye and other grains for the 
Saxon Churl at Astley^and for the Norman Lords 
of Linlej. In a valuation of the abbots's estate ' 
in 1291. it is entered as being of the annual value 
of 136. 4d. Frog-mill is a secluded spot where 
one could linger long. Its barns and sheds, im- 
plements and fold-yard, show that agriculture is 
combined with the miller's avocation. Pleasant 
memories are linked to that rural spot; we have 
often listened to the dreamy sounds coming from 
the motion of the mill in sauntering along on 
pleasant sunny afternoons, to the cattle lowing 
in the meadows, and the notes of the wood-lark 
swelling sweetly on the hill, to the tinkling of 
sheep-bells, and the bleating of their timid 
bearers. The place wears a sabbath stillness. 
When the sun pours down long and filmy rays of 
light — producing "changes fiom grave to gay, 
from lively to severe" — making green spots look 
brighter against the darker woods in shadow, 
waking up into sudden joy streams that flash for 
a moment in its beams and then grow dark again, 
it is a sight to lefresh the senses and invigorate 
the soul. You catch glimpses of orchards 
with stunted trees, mossy to the tips of their 
fruit-bearing branches, of waving hazel bushes, 
of lazy cows whisking their long tails as udder- 
deep amidst the grass they are driven by the 
maid to the little fold-yard by the mill, whose 
quiet air of venerable age tells you it has witness- 
ed the dynasties of the Normans,the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, the Stuaits, and of Brunswick. 
Higher up the brook is a curious rent in the grim 
old rocks, where water comes trickling down 
over weeds and postrate trees ; and still higher 
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up. to the right and left are primitive and old- 
fashioned lath-and-plaster houses, belonging to- 
the Hem, and Holly-tree farms. 

Near Frog- mill, but high up on the hill, is the 
Albynes, deriving its title from a family named 
Albinus, who occupied it there in the thirteenth 
centui-y. 

This dingle possesses some of the finest and 
most interesting strati^raphical and palsBontological 
features to be found for miles round. In the bed 
of the brook and upon its banks are to be found 
members of the Silurian, Devonian, and Carbon- 
iferous formations, together with deep beds of 
northern drift. Below Linley Hall are the Downton 
series of yellowish sandstones, containing Bey' 
richim and Lingulce, A little lower, in the bed of 
the brook, in front of some cottages, in a hard 
calcareous rock, numerous clusters of Modtolopsis 
complanata occur. Lower down still are to be 
seen Upper Ludlow and Aymestry limestone rocka; 
whilst all along on the right bank of the brook, 
on the high ground, appear members of the Old 
Eed Sandstone or Devonian series, capped here 
and there by beds of northern drift. It is an 
extreme northerly extension of that formation, 
which we had the good fot tune to discover, and 
which had been previously classified and mapped 
as New Red Sandstone. From being thousands of 
feet in thickness as it approaches the Shropshire 
border it here dwindles down to less than a score 
feet, and then disappears altogether. In Flag- 
stones which crop out in a singularly secluded 
glen above Frog Mill, are the most beautiful and 
distinct casts of current markings we ever saw. 
Accompanied by Mr. Thomas Fennel, a potter 
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and mould maker at Goalport, we took plaster and 
clajy in the hope of being able to take an impres- 
sion ; bnt from its being on the under side in an 
opening in a precipitous rock the difficulties 
were so great that we did not succeed. 

Here too in this rocky glen we were lucky 
enough to come upon twoBoneBeds,one correspond- 
ing with that at me Paper Mill at Ludlow^ and con- 
taining a Fish-Fauna which yielded larger spines 
than had previously been found. Some were ribs of 
solid bone two inches in length. The higher Bone 
Bed occurs on both sides the dingle higher up. 
Just below Frog Mill the Upper Coal Measures 
crop out from beneath the Permians^ accompanied 
by the usual bed of limestone, containing its 
characteristic fossil, Spirorbis carhonarivs. The 
coal beds consist of two seams, which have been 
worked at various periods, but which are of little 
commercial value. The following is a list, with 
the thickness of the beds, together with the re- 
mains they contain, in an ascending order : — 

ft. in. 
Flaggy beds of impure limestones, with Ser- 

pnlites longissimns. (True Upper Ludlow.) 4 

Hard calcareous shales with Fish-remains, 

LingulsB, &o... ... ... ... ... 6 

Yellowish sandstones (Downton series) with 
Beyrichia) and Lingnlas, and including two 
or more ferruginous bands, containing large 
quantities of the dermal studs of Theleodus, 
fragments] of Lingulas, and minute crystals 
of quartz ... ... ... ... ... 8 

(Thb Lower or Ludlow Bone-bbd.) Clusters 
of Midiolopsis complauata occur at the base 
of this rock. 

Micaceous sandy clays, coloured by peroxide of 

iron ••• xi ••! ••. •1. •«• o \f 
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Grey micftceoUB grit 

Laminated light-grey micaceous and sandy shales 

Hard calcareous grit with thickly disseminated 
greenish grains and many broken LingnlaB 

Greenish, irregular laminated rock with con- 
glomerate ... ... ... ... ... 

Micaceous sandy grits with Linguist... 

Flagstones with beautiful current-markings ... 

Hard micaceous grits, romewhat flaggy, and 
charged with Fish-remains. (The Upper 
Bone-bed.) ... ... .. 7 

Light-coloured^grits, with Plant-remains, — Jun- 

cites ?, Lycopodites, &c 20 

Bed clays, unfossiliforous 6 

Upper coal-measures, containing a band of yellow 

limestone. 






6 


20 


1 





1 








11 


1 


9 



82 6 



On page 247 we gave a list of public houses 
and beershops at present existing in Broselej, 
The following is a list of inns and beer houses 
which have ceased to exist during the last 60 
years, with the names of those who kept them. 

1. — We commence with the Angel Inn, which 
was in High Street. It is an old English sign 
and is still kept up in many parts of the country, 
like the well known Inn at Islington, the meet- 
ing place for omnibuses, as it formerly was for 
coaches, which has borne the same name for 200 
years or more. It originally represented the 
Salutation or Annunciation. 

2. — Hockley Inn, by Benj. Gough, Hockley. 

3. — The Green, by Peter Smith, Harris's 
Green. These took their names from the res- 
pective localities in which they were situated. 
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4. — White Swan, by John Davies, Hockley 
Boad. This is another old sign, chosen, it is said, 
because the bird is so iond of the liqnid 
element. (The black Swan, a rara avis in Eng- 
land, but common in Anstralia, we have already 
mentioned as the sign of a beershop.) 

5. — Plough Inn, by Mr. Smith, Barber Street. 

6 — Bed Barn, by Mrs. Williams, Barber Street. 

7. — Fox Inn, by Mr. Eoberts, Barber Street. 

The first and last are ancient and common 
signs. 

8.— Delph Tavern, by Mr. Burton, Delph. The 
Delph like the sign has disappeared, at 
least the Delph as a clay and mud hole,' so filled 
with filth as to become a nuisance. Then there 
was the — 

9. — Old Red Lion, by Mr. Williams, Queen 
Street. 

10. — The Crown and Anchor, by John Pool, 
King Street. 

11. — George and Dragon, by Mr. flisket, King 
Street. 

12. — The Nelson Inn, by Mrs; Southern, Legg's 
Hill. 

13. — Lion and Pheasant, by Mr. Davies, Legg*s 
Hill. 

14. — The Star Inn, by Jno. Jones, Pearny 
Bank. 

15. — The Blue Ball, by Mr. Davies, Broseley 
Wood. 

16. — Sycamore Tree, by Mr. Dean, Broseley 
Wood. 

17. — The Rose and Crown, by Mr. Collins, 
Broseley Wood. 
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18. — May Pole, by Jno. Morris, Woodlands 
Green, Broseley. 

19._Royal Oak, by Mr. Bill, Woodlands, 
Broseley. 

20. — Barley Mow, by Mr. Preen, Duke Street. 

21. — Ship Inn, by Jno. Jones, Werps, Jack field. 

22. — ^The Britannia Inn, by Susan Oswell, 
Werps, Jackfield. 

23. — ^Tuckies Inn, by Jno. CliaUenor, Tnckies. 

24i.--^The Sun Inn, Tnckies, Jackfield. 

26. — ^The Eoyal Oak, by Bobert Bichards, 
Jackfield. 

26. — Fountain Inn, by Mr. CuUis, Lloyd Head, 
Jackfield. 

27. — ^New Inn, Ladywood, Jackfield. 

28. — The Bock, by Thos. Jones, Bock, Broseley. 

29. — Hen and Chickens, by Wm. Colley, 
High Street, Broseley. 

30. — The Last Inn, High Street, Broseley, 
with a painted sign of a man with a foaming jug 
of aie in hU handy and the following lines 
underneath : — 

All the day long I have been $eehing good Ale, 
and now at The Last I have found it, 

Broseley has its Gas Co., its Market Co., and a 
Local Board, and we had delayed our notice of 
the latter in the hope of being able to record 
some decisive steps taken to remedy a great evil, 
the want of water ; but at the time we write this 
has not been done. 

In noticing the various religious bodies in 
Broseley we omitted to mention that associated 
with the " Gospel Booms." 



SHILLING AND OTHfiR 



PUBLICATIONS 



By the same Author : 
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History of Madeley 

Rev. John and Mary Fletcher, Illustrated ... Is. 

John Wilkinson (Father of the English Iron 

Trade), Illnstrated ... Is. 

Wenlock and its Environs, Illustrated ... Is. 

Bridgnorth ditto ... ... ditto ... Is. 

Shifiial* ditto ... 6d., 9d., & Is. 

Severn Valley Guide, Illustrated 9d. 

A few copies of Old Sports and Sportsmen 3s. 
by Post ... ... ... Ss. 6d. 

The Salopian and West Midland Monthly 

Illustrated Journal ... 6d., & Is. 6d. 

* The ninepenny edition having a Photograph 
of the Town, shewing the Old Pitt Mansion, 
where the Percy Beliques of Old English Ballads 
were found ; and that at One Shilling one of the 
Church also. 



HOPKINS & Co., 

[LATE EDWIN SOUTHORN,) 

THE 

BALEIGH PIPE WOBES, 

BROSELET. SALOP. 



" The Broseley Glazed Tobacco Pipes " have maintained their 
celebrity for 100 years and defy competition. These far-famed 
Tobacco Pipes, which obtained Hononrable Mention at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, w^e taade by E. S<)nihom. Sold by all respect- 
able Tobacconists throughout the United Kingdom, in cases from 
one dozen to one gross, each case bearing oar Registered Trade 
Mark. Price Lists, Pattern Sheets and Samples sent on application 

HOPKIlsrS & CO., 
THE RALEIGH PIPE WORKS, 

BROSELET, SEEOPSIIRE. 

The Broseley Patent Narghile is specially adapted for private 
use. Pipe and Case complete and convenient for carriage, 58. and 
7s. 6d. each ; without case 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. Stamped with 
Arms, Crests, Signs, Names, or Initials, in colours to order. 

Broseley Meerschaums, Dhudeeus, Billiard, Cutty, and Yachting 
Pipes in great variety (Plain and Stamped), with any design to 
order, from No. 1. upwards. 

Beware of Spurious and Vile Imitations of the Patent Broseley 
Pipes, that are now being palmed upon the public stamped Brosly, 
or Brosley. The only Genuine "Broseley Pipes" are those bearing 
the name and Registered Trade Mark on Stem, E. Southorn, 
Broseley, to imitate which is felony. Observe Stamp and prevent 
imposition. 



W. EXLEY & SON, 



MANUFACTURERS OF 




xa%tlti^ §l0i}fiit0 S/il^s, 



PLAIN, PRESSED, & ORNAMENTAL, IN COLOURS, RED 
BROWN, BRINDLED, AND BLUE, ItC. 

Bidge Tiles,FlooriDg Sqnares,& Bnilding Bricks of eyerj desoription 

Also Drain and Socket Pipes; from Two to Twelve inches, and every Article in 
the Irade made to Architectural Designs, on the shortest notice. 

Railway into the Works, so that Goods may be sent to any part. 

Coal Masters and Builders^ 

THE ROCK, BROSELEY, 

BUILDING AND JOINERY ESTABLISHMENT' 
KING STREET, BROSELEY. 

EOWLAND SMITHEMAN, 

BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR. 

V 

Dealer in Laths, Cement, Lime, &o., Doors, Frames. Ca- 
sing, Sashes, Skirtings, Mouldings, and all kinds of 

Joinery and Turnery work. 

Plans & Estimates supplied for all kinds of New Buildings, 

Repairs attended to Promptly. 

N.B.— COFFINS of Best Make and Material on shortest 
notice. Tomb aud Headstones supplied from any design. 



BRICK & TILE WORKS, 

EAST END OF BR08ELEY, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

[ESTABLISHED 1811.] 






DAVIS, 



MANUFACTURERS OP 

STJPEBIOE ROOEIIG TILES, 

PRESSED 

And other Descriptious, 

Plain i Ornamental 

IN VAEIOUS COLOUBS; 

Plain and Ornamental Ri^e, Hip, and 

Valley Tiles, Flooring and Fire Clay 

Goods, Malt-Kiln Tiles, Common and 

Sewerage Drain Pipes, &;c. 



HOPLEY BROTHERS. 



(Establisliecl 1795, and carried on by Mr. Thomas Davies; 
afterwards successfully for 17 years bv bis Son-in-law, 
Mr. Enoch Hopley ; now HOPLEY BKOTHERS.) 

The firm has recently erected additional 

Steam lacMiiery for pressing Groods. 

Great improvements have also been effected in 

Plain and Ornamental, Cress, and Bidge Ornaments, 
Chimney Tops, Flooring Squares, Coping, Gutter, and 

Stable Bricks. 

For water pipes, garden tiles, and other pj eductions in 
vai-ious coloured clays the reader is referred to the 

published list of tbe firm. 

The works are on the siding of the Great Western, 

Jackfield, Broseley, 

SHROPSHIRE. 
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Builder & Jobbing Bricklayer, 

BRITISH WORKMAN, BROSELEY. 



Prompt attention to all Orders guaranteed. 



BROSELEY 

BRI CK & TILE WOR KS. 

BURTON and SONS. 



MANUFACTUKERS OF 



EOOFING TILES, 

Plain, Pressed, and Ornamental, in Brown, 
Brindled, Blue, and Red. * 

RIDGE TILES 

In Bed, Brown, Blue, and Stone. 

FLOORING SQUARES 

In Bed, White, and Blue colours. 

All kinds of Bricks for ArcMtectural 
designs in Imperisliable clays. 

Fire Bricks, Lumps, Squares, &c. 
Postal Address : — 

IRONBRIDGE, Shropshire. 



MILBURGH TILERIES, 

BROSELET, SALOP. 

PRESTAGE &"Ca, 

MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

Eoofing Tiles, Eidges, 

Flooring Tiles, Sec. 

. WILKINSON, 

Holly &rove Patent Tile Works, 

JACEFIEU), BBOSELET. 




MANUFACTURER OF THE 

Improved Patent Bevel Edged Roof 
Tile. Groove, Roll, Flange, and Plain 
Cresting; Hips, Valleys, and Floor 

Squares, &c., &c. 



THE WOODLANDS 

AND 

Madeley-Wood Brickworks, 

OFFICES-MADELEY, SALOP. 

GEO. LEGGE I SON, 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

Broseley Hand-made and Pressed Rooflng Tiles, 
both Plain and Ornamental, in Blue, Brown, 
Brindled, Strawberry, and Bed Colours ; also 
Bricks Pressed, Gaol Burrs and Flooring Squares, 
All kinds of Drain, and Socket Pipes. 

THE MADELEY WOOD CO. 

Brick & TUe Works, 

IROOEID&E, SHROPSHIRE. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Bricks, Tiles, Crests, Hips and 

Gutters, Fire Bricks and 

Squares, Draining Pipes, and 

all kinds of Brick-kiln Goods, 

in Red or White Clay. 



THE 



Coalbrookdale Co., 

COALBROOKDALE, SHROPSHIRE. 



MANUFACTURER^ OF 



ALL KINDS OF BRICKS, 



AND 



BROSELET TILES, 



I^E ID 

Ornamental Ridge Tiles 

in great variety of patterns. 

^ Pressed and Moulded Bricks for feeing, string 
f courses, and other ArcMtectural Purposes, in 

! Blue, BuflF, and Bed. 



Fire Squares and Burrs, Fire Bricks, Chimney 

Tops, &c. 



PARE HAU/, UADELEY. 

EST AB LTS^H M E N T 



FOR 



YOUNG LADIES. 

CONDUCTED BY 

Assisted by Eev. W. Chapman, (Fourteen Years Principal of 
Whitehall Academy, Strond, GlouceBten^hire), and Yisiting Masters. 

Mrs. Chapman has been successfully engaged in the profession for 

many years. Her purpose in opening the above school is to secnre 

a sound English Education, combined with such accomplishments 

as may be found suitable to the tastes or abilities of her pupils. 

Terms, Eefereiices, and Testimonials on Application. 



DEALEE IN TOBACCO, PIPES, CIGAES fto. 

Opposite Tlie LION HOTEL, 

High Street, BROSELEY. 

Families waited on at their own residences. 



JOHN RANDALL, 

Bookseller and Stationer, 

HIGH STREET, MADELEY, 

PRINTING in all Departments 

EXECUTED WITH TASTE AND DISPATCH. 



